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Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  William  Penn.  By  Thomas  Clarkson, 
M.  A.  With  a  Preface,  by  W.  E.  Forster.  London  :  C.  Gilpin.  1849. 

Clarkson’s  “  Memoirs  of  William  Penn” 
is  a  work  now  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
biography,  and  the  life  of  Penn  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  history,  that  but  little  could  be 
found  for  the  critic  of  to-day  to  notice  in  this  of  a  contested  election  for  Pld inburgh,  in 
volume,  were  it  not  for  the  copious  Preface  which  the  said  “Friends”  took  an  unusually 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Forster.  This  gentle-  active  part;  in  which  Thomas  Babington 
man  appears  to  refute,  in  a  neat  and  mas-  Macaulay  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat,  as 
terly  manner,  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  it  was  said,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
character  of  Penn  by  that  most  amusing,  ertions  of  the  said  “  Friends:”  still  less  shall 
most  pungent,  most  romantic  of  liistorians,  we  attempt  to  trace  any  connection  between 
'fhoinas  Babington  Macaulay.  Novelists  and  this  defeat  and  the  curiously  elaborate  and 
essayists  are,  as  a  rule,  bad  historians.  The  most  painfully  caustic  attack  which  Thomas 
admirable  limner  of  Edward  Waverlev  proved  Babington  Macaulay  now  makes  on  the  So- 
himself  but  a  sorry  historian  of  Napoleon  ciety  of  Friends,  through  one  of  their  mem- 
Bonaparte.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  bers,  whose  memory  has  ever  been  cherished 
brilliant  fancy  which  could  depict  in  glowing  by  that  Society  with  the  fondest?  marks  of 
colors  an  imaginary  hero,  absolutely  distorted  approbation  and  esteem.  We  shall  deal 
the  figure  of  a  short,  thick-set,  hard-headed,  only  with  the  details  before  us,  and  that  as 
self-willed,  far-sighted,  and  energetic  piece  briefly  as  the  subject  will  permit, 
of  mortality  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  Mr.  Macaulay’s  attack  on  William  Penn 
whose  deeds,  whether  viewed  with  approba-  does  not  consist  simply  of  a  few  heavy  accu- 
tion  or  censure,  are  so  many  stern,  dry,  re-  sations  and  an  accompanying  censure.  Penn’s 
gistered  facts,  engraved  on  adamant  for  the  supposed  infamy  is  introduced  to  the  notice 
teaching  of  all  posterity.  of  the  reader  with  a  show  of  great  reluctance ; 
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It  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  trace 
the  circumstances  of  the  early  association  of 
the  Macaulays — fatlier  and  son — with  the 
Societv  of  Friends ;  to  enter  into  the  details 
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and  after  tlie  preliminary  flourish — which  we 
proceed  to  give  entire — the  reader  is  long 
kept  in  suspense,  before  a  definite  charge  is 
made  :  in  fact,  we  can  readily  believe  that 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  infinitely  prefer  that 
the  reader  should  adopt  his  generalizations, 
rather  than  test  the  validity  «•!  his  facts. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  at  the  first  mention  of 
Penn’s  name,  says  ; — 

“To  speak  the  vvijole  truth  concerning  him 
[William  Penn],  is  a  task  wliich  requires  some 
courage  ;  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical  than  a  his¬ 
torical  person.  Rival  nations  and  hostile  sects 
have  agreed  in  canonizing  him.  England  is 
proud  of  his  name.  A  great  commonwealth  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic  regards  him  with  a  reverence 
similar  to  that  which  the  Athenians  felt  for  The¬ 
seus,  and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  re¬ 
spectable  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
honors  him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of  other 
persjiasions,  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile,  admi¬ 
rers  of  a  very  different  sort  have  sounded  his 
praises.  The  French  philosophers  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  pardoned  what  they  regarded  as 
his  superstitious  fancies,  in  consideration  of  his 
contempt  for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan  be¬ 
nevolence,  impartially  extended  to  all  races  and 
to  all  creeds.  His  name  has  thus  become, 
throughout  all  civilized  countries,  a  synonyme  for 
probity  and  philanthropy.  Nor  is  this  reputation 
altogether  unmerited.  Penn  was,  without  doubt, 
a  man  of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
of  religious  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points 
of  higli  importance,  he  had  notions  more  correct 
than  were  in  his  day  common,  even  among  men 
of  enlarged  minds ;  and  as  the  proprietor  and 
legi.slator  of  a  province,  which,  being  almost  un¬ 
inhabited  when  it  came  into  his  jrossession,  af¬ 
forded  a  clear  field  for  moral  experiments,  he  trad  | 
the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  carry  his 
theories  into  practice  without  any  compromise, 
and  yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  institutions. 
He  will  always  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  the 
founder  of  a  colony,  who  did  not,  in  his  dealings 
with  a  savage  people,  abuse  the  strength  derived 
from  civilization,  and  as  a  law-giver,  who,  in  atj 
age  of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the 
corner-.stone  of  a  polity.  Rut  his  writings  and 
his  life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  strong  sense.  He  had  no  skill  in  reading 
the  characters  of  others.  His  confidence  in  per¬ 
sons  less  virtuous  than  himself  led  him  into  great 
errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm  for  one 
great  principle  sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate 
other  great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have 
held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  integrity  altogether 
proof  against  the  temptations  to  which  it  was  ex- 
po.-ed  in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but  deeply  cor¬ 
rupted  society,  with  which  he  now  mingled.  The 
whole  court  was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of 
gallantry  and  intrigues  of  ambition.  The  traffic 
in  honors,  places,  and  pardons,  was  incessant. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily  seen  at 


the  palace,  and  who  W'as  known  to  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  majesty,  should  be  frequently  importuned 
to  u.sc  his  influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid 
morality  must  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn 
had  stood  firm  against  obloquy  and  persecution  ; 
but  now,  attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female 
blandishments,  by  the  insinuating  eloquence  and 
delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplomatists  and  court¬ 
iers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Titles 
and  phrases,  against  which  he  had  often  borne 
his  testimony,  dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips 
and  his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  such  compliances 
with  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Unhappily,  it 
cannot  he  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in 
some  transactions  condemned  not  merely  by  the 
rigid  code  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  honest  men. — 
Macaidaijs  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  eloquent  and 
somewhat  rhapsodical  condemnation  of  a 
man  whom  the  world  has  been,  it  seems,  ig¬ 
norantly  regarding  with  admiration  almost 
approaching  to  reverence,  the  author  was 
bound  to  afford  something  like  proof.  And 
he  has  attempted  to  do  this;  but  the  proof 
bears  no  more  just  proportion  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  announcement,  than  did  the  “  ridiculus 
mus,”  in  the  fable  of  “  The  Mountain  in  La¬ 
bor,”  to  the  premonitory  throes,  flowever, 
our  readers  shall  not  be  required  to  take  our 
assertion  upon  trust,  for  we  invite  them  to 
try'  the  matter  for  themselves.  Rut,  before 
we  enter  upon  this  (juestion,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  previous  career  of  William  Penn,  and 
to  explain  the  origin  of  his  connection  with 
the  court  of  James  il.,  as  much  depends  upon 
1  thirj  explanation. 

In  this  summary,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  early  religious 
impressions  which  ultimately  led  Penn  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  advantages  of  birth  and  station, 
and,  in  obedience  to  tlie  dictates  of  con¬ 
science,  to  become  a  member  of  that  despised 
and  persecuted  body  of  protestant  dissenters 
called  Quakers ;  of  whom,  at  the  accession  of 
James  ii.,  there  were  no  fewer  than  1,400  in¬ 
carcerated  in  the  various  prisons  of  England 
(upwards  of  200  being  women),  and  of  whom 
Penn  himself,  when  stating  their  wrongs  to 
the  Parliament  of  1679,  said,  that  they  had 
been  as  the  “  common  whipping-stock  of  the 
kingdom  ;  all  laws  had  been  let  loose  upon 
them,  as  if  the  design  had  been,  not  to  re¬ 
form,  but  to  destroy  them.” 

VV'^illiara  Penn,  as  is  well  known,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  fa¬ 
mily — a  family  “  respectable  both  in  point 
of  character  and  independence,  as  early  as 
the  first  public  records  notice  it.”  Among 
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his  ancestors,  bearing  the  same  name,  were  one  whom  he  had  no  doubt  looked  upon  as 
some  who  lived,  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  at  the  successor  to  his  own  honors  ;  and  argu- 
the  village  of  Penn,  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  ment  failing  to  reclaim  the  delinquent,  the 
from  these  Penns  came  the  Penns  of  Penn’s  sailor  had  recourse  to  blows ;  these  also  prov- 
Lodge,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  edge  of  ing  of  no  avail,  the  young  man  was  at  length 
Bradon  Forest.  William,  one  of  this  latter  turned  out  of  doors. 

family,  was  father  to  Giles  Penn,  who  was  a  The  father’s  good  feelings,  acted  upon,  it 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  for  some  time  is  not  improbable,  by  the  intercession  of  his 
held  the  office  of  English  consul  in  the  Medi-  amiable  wife,  at  length  led  him  to  forgive  his 
terranean.  His  son,  VV’’illiam  Penn  (father  of  son,  who  in  1G02  was  sent  to  France,  in  the 
the  Quaker),  followed  the  profession  of  his  company  of  certain  persons  of  rank,  probably 
father,  and  became  a  distinguished  naval  in  hope  that  the  gayety  of  French  manners 
officer.  At  a  very  early  age  he  commanded  and  absence  from  his  old  connections  might 
the  fleet  sent  by  Cromwell  against  Ilispa-  wean  him  from  his  increasing  gravity  of  mind, 
niola;  and,  although  the  expedition  failed,  He  was,  however,  recalled  by  his  father  when 
the  cause  of  failure  was,  for  once,  laid  upon  on  his  way  to  Italy ;  the  admiral  being  then 
the  right  shoulders,  for  Col.  Venables  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the  English 
recognized  as  the  author  of  the  miscarriage,  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  wished  his  son  to  take 
After  the  restoration,  Penn  commanded  under  ciiarge  of  the  family  aft'iirs  during  his  ab- 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  memorable  action  sence, 

against  the  Dutch,  under  Admiral  Opdam,  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  respect- 
in  1605;  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  ing  William  Penn’s  career  immediately  after 
victory,  that  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  tliis  period  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  father 
and  was  ever  after  received  at  court  with  all  sent  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  for  a  time  at- 
tlie  marks  of  private  friendship.  And  al-  tended  the  gay  court  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
though  not  more  than  forty-nine  years  of  age  (then  Lord  Lieutenant),  and  afterwards  man¬ 
at  his  death,  he  had  held,  during  his  short  aged  the  estates  of  his  father  in  the  county  of 
career,  some  of  the  most  important  offices  Cork,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  admiral, 
connected  with  his  profession,  as  well  as  Here,  however,  he  again  met  with  his  old 
other  appointments  of  high  honor  and  trust.  (Quaker  friend  Thomas  Loe,  and  renewed  his 
His  only  son,  William,  might  thus  be  said  attendance  upon  the  religious  meetings  of 
to  have  been  born  to  greatness.  At  the  early  that  body  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  William 
age  of  eleven  years,  how'ever,  while  still  at  the  Penn,  and  eighteen  others,  found  at  one  of 
grammar  school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  he  is  these  meetings,  were  committed  to  prison, 
reported  to  have  first  experienced  those  reli-  on  the  ph  a  of  their  having  attended  a  tumul- 
gious  impressions  which  exercised  so  marked  tuous  assembly.  He  was,  however,  soon  re- 
an  influence  on  his  future  life.  At  the  age  leased,  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
of  fifteen  he  entered  Christ’s  Church  College,  The  admiral,  having  heard  that  his  son  had 
Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  there  turned  Quaker,  sent  for  him  home,  and  after 
not  only  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  much  expostulation,  a  second  time  expelled 
college  exercises,  but  excelled  in  manly  him  from  his  house. 

sports,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  Penn  now  became  a  minister  of  the  Society 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  University.  he  had  joined  ;  and  some  little  time  after,  on 
The  religious  impressions  Penn  had  expe-  the  publication  of  a  work  which  gave  great 
rienced  while  at  Chigwell  school  were  now  offence  to  some  of  the  prelates,  and  more 
strengthened  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  ]  especially  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  was 
Loe,  who  also  had  belonged  to  the  University  I  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  an  im- 
of  Oxford,  but  had  at  that  time  joined  the  prisonment  of  seven  months,  during  which 
Quakers.  His  doctrines  gave  a  new  turn  to  he  was  treated  with  great  severity,  William 
the  mind  of  William  Penn,  who,  finding  tiiat  Pimn  was  suddenly  discharged  from  the 
many  of  his  fellow-students  entertained  reli-  Tower  by  the  king,  who  had  been  moved 
gious  opinions  similar  to  his  own,  he,  in  con-  thereto  by  the  intercession  of  his  brother, 
junction  with  them,  withdrew  from  the  esta-  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
blished  mode  of  worship,  and  thev  followed  'fhe  next  year  Admiral  Penn  began  to  think 
their  devotional  exercises  in  their  own  way.  that,  how  much  soever  his  son  might  be  mis- 
This  led,  first,  to  fines  for  nonconformity,  and  |  taken  in  his  religious  views,  he  was  at  least 
eventually  to  expulsion  from  the  University,  sincere  ;  and  so  far  relented  as  to  allow 
We  can  readily  conceive  the  admiral’s  William  to  be  at  his  house,  though  he  would 
vexation  at  this  untoward  turn  of  affairs  in  not  see  him  ;  he,  however,  gave  him  a  com- 
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mission  to  execute  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  his 
return  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  his  father 
took  place,  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  but 
especially  of  his  mother,  who,  throughout  all 
the  differences  with  his  father,  had  remained 
William’s  firm  and  affectionate  friend. 

In  the  following  year,  William  Penn  was 
again  arrested  and  committed  to  Newgate, 
for  preaching,  in  contravention  of  the  new 
Conventicle  Act,  then  recently  passed.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  Penn  and 
William  Mead  are  matters  of  history;  they 
were  acquitted  of  the  charge  brought  against 
them,  but  w’ere  remanded  to  New'gate  for  the 
non-payment  of  fines  illegally  imposed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  jury  who  had  acquitted 
them.  Admiral  Penn  privately  paid  the 
money,  and  liberated  both  his  son  and  William 
Mead. 

The  admiral,  considering  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  his  son  met  with  in  the  Tower  was  little 
short  of  oppression,  now  clave  to  him  more 
than  ever  ;  and  finding  his  own  end  approach¬ 
ing,  he  had  his  son  constantly  with  him,  this 
free  intercourse  strengthening  and  confirming 
the  admiral’s  good  opinion  of  his  son’s  quali¬ 
ties  and  character.  And,  foreseeing  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  persecutions  to  which  he  would  be 
subject  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  the 
admiral  on  his  death -bed  earnestly  com¬ 
mended  William  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  requesting  him  to  protect  his  son  as 
far  as  he  consistently  could,  and  to  ask  the 
king  to  do  the  same,  in  case  of  future  perse¬ 
cution.  The  answer  wuis  gratifying,  both 
Charles  and  the  Duke  promising  their  ser¬ 
vices  on  fit  occasions,  which  promise  they 
appear  to  have  performed  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power. 

Considerations  of  personal  inconvenience 
seem  never  to  have  had  any  weight  with  Wm. 
Penn  when  the  welfare  of  others  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  especially  when  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion  was  at  stake.  To  uphold  this  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  object  of 
his  life;  as  was  particularly  shown  soon  after 
he  had  founded  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Avas  residincr  at  Philadelphia,  actively 
engaged  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
government  of  ihe  province.  Even  there, 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  readied  Ids  ear 
from  England.  For  whether  it  was  thought 
that,  in  the  absence  of  one  who  had  ever  been 
their  undaunted  advocate  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  dissenters  might  be  persecuted 
with  impunity,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  year 
1684.  the  accounts  received  by  Penn  of  the 
cruel  measures  enforced  against  all  who  dis¬ 


sented  from  the  Established  Church,  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  return  to  England,  in  the  hope 
that  his  personal  influence  with  the  king 
might  lead  to  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  oppressed  countrymen  and 
friends.  If  other  motives,  connected  with 
his  owm  interest  and  character,  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution,  we  have 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  his  biogra¬ 
phers  as  to  this  being  the  chief  inducement. 
Oldmixon  expressly  states  that  “  Mr.  Penn 
stayed  in  Pennsylvania  tw’o  years,  and  would 
not  then  have  removed  to  England,  had  not 
persecution  raged  against  the  dissenters  so  vio¬ 
lently,  that  he  could  not  think  of  enjoying  peace 
in  America, while  his  brethren  in  England  w^ere 
so  cruelly  dealt  with  in  Europe.  He  knew  he 
had  an  interest  with  the  Court  of  England,  and 
was  willing  to  employ  it  for  the  safety,  ease, 
nnd  welfare  of  his  friends.”  Providing,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  government  of  the  colony  during 
his  absence,  we  are  told  that  he  quitted 
Philadelphia, — 

“  To  the  regret  of  the  whole  colony  ;  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  whom 
he  had  admitted  into  full  citizenship  with  the  rest, 
and  who  had  found  in  him  an  impartial  governor 
and  a  kind  friend ;  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  beem  overcome  by  his  love,  care,  and 
concern  for  them ;  and  to  the  regret  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  had  partaken,  more  or  less,  of 
that  generosity,  which  was  one  of  the  most  jiromi- 
nent  features  in  his  character.  And  here,  I  may 
observe,  with  respect  to  his  generosity,  that  the 
whole  colony  had  experienced  it ;  for,  it  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  first  Assembly 
offered  him  an  impost  on  a  variety  of  goods,  both 
imported  and  exported  (which  impost,  in  a  course 
of  years  would  have  become  a  large  revenue  of  it¬ 
self),  he  nobly  refused  it ;  thus  sliowing  that  his 
object  in  coming  among  them  was  not  that  of  his 
own  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  j)romotion  of  a 
public  good.” — Chrhson,  p.  155. 

\Yilliam  Penn  landed  in  England  early  in 
October ;  and  from  a  letter,  dated  on  the 
‘29th  of  that  month,  addressed  to  the  wife  of 
his  old  friend,  George  Fox,  we  find  that  he 
had  even  then  alrea<iy  been  at  court,  where, 
he  says,  “  he  had  seen  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  They  and  their  nobles  had  been 
very  kind  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  Lord 
would  make  way  for  him  in  their  hearts  to 
serve  his  suflfering  people,  as  also  his  own  in¬ 
terests  as  it  related  to  his  American  con¬ 
cerns.” 

The  latter  were  soon  brought  to  a  final 
issue,  by  the  king’s  decision  between  Penn 
and  Lord  Baltimore,  respecting  some  land  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  disagreement ;  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  first  question,  tlie  king  gave  a 
sort  of  promise  that  he  would  do  sometiiing 
in  belialf  of  those  whose  cause  was  pleaded 
by  Penn. 

Shortly  after  this,  died  Charles  II.,  and 
his  brother  James  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Admiral  Penn, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  had  commended  his 
son  William  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
James,  when  Duke  of  York;  and,  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  latter  to  the  crown,  a  more 
regular  acquaintance  grew  up  between  him 
and  William  Penn,  which  soon  ripened  into 
intimacy.  Entertaining  the  opinion  that 
James  was  favorable  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
Penn  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cultivate 
this  intimacy,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  further  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  suffering  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions;  and  that  he  might  have  the  readier 
access  to  James,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Kensington,  with  his  family. 

“  It  appears,”  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  “  that,  while 
he  resided  there,  he  spent  his  time,  and  used  his 
influence  with  tlie  king,  solely  in  doing  good.  All 
politics  he  avoided,  never  touching  upon  them  un¬ 
less  called  upon  ;  and  then  he  never  espoused  a 
party,  but  did  his  best  to  recommend  moderation 
and  to  allay  heats.  If  he  ever  advised  the  king,  it 
was  for  his  own  real  interest  and  the  good  of  the 
nation  at  large.  •  Generally  speaking,  however, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  object  before  mentioned; 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  promote  this,  he  was  alive 
to  the  situation,  not  only  of  those  of  his  own  reli¬ 
gious  society,  but  of  those  of  otlier  Christian  de¬ 
nominations  who  were  then  languishing  in  the 
gaols  of  the  kingdom.” — p.  158. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  religious  body  to  which  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  belonged  ;  and  it  is  singularly  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  historian,  Gerard  Croese, 
who  had  no  more  connection  with  the 
Quakers  than  Mr.  Clarkson.  The  evidence 
of  two  such  independent  witnesses  may, 
therefore,  we  should  imagine,  be  looked  upon 
as  unimpeachable.  Gerard  Croese  is  (pioted 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  whenever  it  suits  his  pur¬ 
pose  ;  we  have  therefore  the  less  scriq)le  in 
laying  before  our  readers  a  passage  from  that 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  intimacy  subsisting 
between  James  II.  and  William  Penn,  and 
the  use  made  by  the  latter  of  his  influence 
with  the  monarch. 

“  William  l*enn.”  he  says,  “  w.is  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vor  with  the  king — tlie  (i,!mkers’  sole  pitron  at 
court— on  whom  the  hateful  eyes  of  his  enemies 
were  intent.  The  king  loved  him  as  a  singular 
and  entire  friend,  and  imparted  to  him  many  of 


his  secrets  and  counsels.  He  often  honored  liim 
with  his  company  in  private,  discoursing  with  him 
of  various  atlairs,  and  that,  not  for  one,  but  many 
hours  together,  and  delaying  to  hear  the  best  of 
his  peers,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  waiting 
for  an  audience.  One  of  these,  being  envious, 
and  impatient  of  delay,  and  taking  it  as  an  aftront 
to  see  the  other  more  regarded  tlian  himself,  ad¬ 
ventured  to  take  the  freedom  to  tell  his  majesty 
that  when  he  met  witii  Penn  he  thought  little  of 
his  nobility.  The  king  made  no  other  reply,  than 
that  Penn  ahrnys  talked  intieiiuoushj^  and  he  heard 
hi}n  »a7//A7g7//.  Penn,  being  so  highly  favored, 
acquired  tliereby  a  number  of  friends.  Those, 
also,  who  formerly  knew  him,  when  they  had  any 
favor  to  ask  at  court,  came  to,  courted,  and  en¬ 
treated  Penn  to  promote  their  several  requests. 
Penn  refused  none  of  his  friends  any  reasonable 
olfice  ho  could  do  for  them,  but  was  ready  to  serve 
them  all,  but  more  especially  the  Quakers,  and 
these  wherever  their  religion  was  concerned.  It 
is  usually  thought,  when  you  do  me  one  favor 
readily,  you  thereby  encourage  mo  to  e.vpect  a 
second.  Tuns  they  ran  to  Penn  without  inter¬ 
mission,  as  their  only  pillar  and  support,  who  al¬ 
ways  cares>ed  and  received  them  cheerfully,  and 
effected  their  business  by  his  influence  and  elo¬ 
quence.  Hence  his  house  and  gates  were  daily 
thronged  by  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and  sup¬ 
pliants  desiring  him  to  ])resent  their  addresses  to 
his  Majesty.  There  were  sometimes  there  two 
hundred  and  more.  When  the  carrying  on  of 
these  affairs  required  money  for  writings,  such  as 
drawing  things  out  into  form,  and  copyings,  and 
for  fees,  and  other  charges,  which  are  usually 
made  on  such  occasions,  Penn  so  discreetly  ma¬ 
naged  matters,  that  out  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
in  abundance,  he  liberally  discharged  many  emer¬ 
gent  e.xpenses.” 

This  intimacy  with  the  king,  however,  ope¬ 
rated  greatly  to  Penn’s  disadvantage.  The 
people,  considering  James  to  be  a  Papist, 
were  apprehensive  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  and 
establish  Popery  in  its  stead.  And,  know¬ 
ing  that  Penn  was  so  freriuently  at  court, 
and  so  constantlv  engaged  as  the  mediator 
between  the  monarch  and  the  people,  many 
suspected  that  the  Quaker  was  a  Papist  in 
disguise  ;  it  was  accordingly  reported  that  he 
had  been  bred  at  St.  Omer’s,  and  received 
priest’s  orders  at  Kt)me.  Tlie  term  Jesuit 
was  energetically  revived,  and  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  engaged  in  plotting  with 
the  king  for  the  suliver.sion  of  the  established 
religion.  Even  the  amiable  Tillotson,  with 
whom  William  Penn  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship,  could  not  avoid  being  infected 
with  the  delusion  ;  and  to  him  William  Penn, 
who,  besides  having  a  high  personal  regard 
for  the  Doctor,  knew*  from  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  nation  generally, 
that  any  opinion  he  miglit  entertain  would 
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have  great  weight,  addressed  a  letter  request-  ! 
ing  a  friendly  explanation,  and  received  an 
immediate  reply  ;  the  question  and  response 
do  honor  to  both  parties.  Their  intimacy, 
whicii  had  been  interrupted  by  the  suspicion, 
was  renewed  ;  and  Tillotson,  at  Penn’s  re¬ 
quest,  furnished  the  latter  with  a  second 
letter,  in  which  he  declared,  “  with  great 
joy,”  that  he  was  “  fully  satisfied  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  the  suspicion  this  letter 
with  Dr.  Tillotson’s  permission,  was  shown 
wherever  he  had  been  quoted  as  either  be¬ 
lieving  or  promoting  the  report  of  the  Jesu¬ 
itical  propensities  of  William  Penn. 

Soon  after  this,  William  Penn  published  a 
work  which  appears  to  have  led  to  some  im¬ 
portant  results.  It  was  his  “  Persuasive  to 
Moderation,”  and  was  addressed  to  the  kinsr 
and  his  council.  In  this  book  he  success¬ 
fully  combats  the  position,  that  a  state  can 
be  endangered  by  religious  toleration  ;  ad¬ 
ducing  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary 
from  the  history  of  many  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  His  arguments  appear  to  have 
had  considerable  weight,  for  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  book,  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
were  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  con¬ 
science;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  in¬ 
structions  of  the  judges  of  assize,  to  liberate 
all  persons  of  this  description.  Xot  fewer 
than  twdce  hundred  Quakers  alone,  many  of 
whom  had  been  in  confinement  for  vears, 
■were  thus  restored  to  their  families  and 
friends.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  result 
•was  due  as  much  to  the  personal  solicitations 
of  Penn,  as  to  the  w'ork  we  have  mentioned  ; 
though  the  latter  no  doubt  contributed  to  it 
not  a  little,  by  setting  the  subject  in  a  proper 
light  before  the  community  at  large. 

William  Penn  bein<r  about  to  visit  the  con- 
tinental  churches  in  order  to  diffuse  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  societ}',  he  received  from  the 
king  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  Prince 
of  Oranije  at  the  Ilajrue,  “and  endeavor  to 
gain  his  consent  to  a  general  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  in  England,  togelher  with  the  removal  of 
all  tests”  He  had  several  interviews  with 
the  prince,  but  was  opposed  by  Burnet, 
whom  he  met  there,  and  who,  though  favor¬ 
able  to  toleration,  was  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  tests.  Penn  would  not  relax  in  his  views  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  coolness  between 
him  and  Burnet,  who  afterwards  spoke  of 
him  sneeringly  in  his  “  History  of  His  Own 
Times.” 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
charges,  it  being  about  this  period  that  the 
circumstances  occurred  to  which  the  first  and 


most  serious  of  them  refers.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  only  one  that  can  be  said  materially  to 
affect  the  character  of  Penn  as  an  upright, 
moral,  and  religious  man  ;  the  minor  charges, 
scattered  through  a  hundred  pages,  showing 
that  he  preached  at  an  execution  ;  that  he 
WHS  employed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch ; 
that  he  said  “  Sir,”  ttc.,  &c.,  have  just  such 
bearing  on  the  sectarian  controversies  and 
opinions  of  the  time  as  would  allow  partisans 
on  either  side  to  exaggerate  or  palliate,  praise 
or  condemn,  according  to  the  views  which 
they  themselves  entertained.  But  the  first 
real  crime  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
great  Quaker  leader  is  one  that  no  sectarian 
views,  however  peculiar,  can  defend — no  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  however  extreme,  can  justify. 
The  author  evidently  treats  it  as  his  pet  ac¬ 
cusation  ;  works  it  up  with  the  greatest  care 
and  gusto,  and  recurs  to  it  again  and  again, 
with  the  most  self-satisfied  complacency ;  as 
much  as  to  say — “  There  I  had  the  Quaker 
on  the  hip  !” 

The  history  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  is  tolerably  familiar 
to  all ;  it  was  a  hopeless  project,  awkwardly 
conducted  and  miserably  ended  ;  the  ring¬ 
leaders  w'cre  beheaded,  the  subordinates 
hanged,  and  all  who  had  shown  the  least 
sympathy  with  the  cause  were  condemned, 
the  sentence  of  death  being  subsequently 
commuted  to  such  a  fine  as  could  be  wrung 
from  their  terrified  relatives.  These  fines 
were  given  to  court  favorites,  or  court  author¬ 
ities  ;  the  queen  herself  took  in  hand  several 
of  the  culprits  whose  wealthy  connections 
were  ascertained,  and  made  a  fine  harvest  of 
their  fears.  The  story  of  the  Maids  of  Taun¬ 
ton  is  matter  of  history  ;  banners  were  em¬ 
broidered,  processions  formed,  and  the  un¬ 
lucky  prince  was  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  sympathy.  Of  course,  the  vvrath  of  the 
monarch  was  excited  against  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  ;  some  were  burned,  some  died  in 
prison,  but 

“  Mo.st  of  the  young  ladie.s  who  had  walked  in 
the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some  of  them 
were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  liad  acted  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  tlicir  schoolinistre.ss,  without 
knowing  that  they  were  committing  a  crime. 
The  Queen’s  maids  of  honor  asked  the  royal  per¬ 
mission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents  of  the 
poor  children;  and  the  permission  was  granted. 
An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taunton  that  all  these 
little  girls  should  he  R'ized  and  imprisoned.  Sir 
E rancis  Warre,  of  Hestercombe,  the  Tory  mem¬ 
ber  for  Bridgewater,  was  retiuesied  to  undertake 
the  otfice  of  exacting  the  ransom.  He  w’as 
charged  to  declare  in  strong  language  that  the 
maids  of  honor  would  not  endure  delay,  that  they 
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were  determined  to  prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless 
a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that  by 
a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand 
pounds.  VVarrc  excused  himself  from  taking  any 
part  in  a  transaction  so  scandalous.  The  maids 
of  honor  then  requested  William  Penn  to  act  for 
them,  and  I*enn  accepted  the  commission.” — 
Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  655. 

“  The  Maids  of  Honor  requested  William 
Penn  to  act  for  them,  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission.”  Mr,  Macaulay  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  that  some  of  Penn’s  fellow-pro¬ 
fessors  would  demur  to  such  an  assertion  as 
this,  and  he  has  ulierefore  cited  all  the  proof 
within  hrs  reach,  and  that  is  confined  to  a 
solitary  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
then  Home  Secretary,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy. 

“Whitehall,  Febry.  13th,  1685-6. 

“  Mil.  Penne. — Her  Majestie’s  Maids  of  Hon¬ 
our  having  acquainted  me,  that  they  designe  to 
employ  you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  com¬ 
position  with  tiie  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taun¬ 
ton  for  the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have  been 
guilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you 
know  that  her  IMajesty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
their  Phnes  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour,  and 
therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you 
to  make  the  most  advantageous  composition  you 
can  in  their  hehalfe. 

“  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

“  Sunderland  P.” 

— Macaulay,  vol  i.  p.  655. 

Now  admitting  the  authenticity  of  Sun¬ 
derland’s  letter,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  lias  quoted  it  vekdatim, 
there  are  three  points  worthy  of  especial 
notice ; 

1.  To  whom  loas  the  said  htler  addressed! 

At  the  period  in  (question,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  at  court  to  whom  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  might  have  been  addressed  first,  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a  gentleman 
of  high  standing,  great  intlueiice,  and  consi¬ 
derable  wealth,  whose  probity  and  honor,  up 
to  the  publication  of  this  history,  have  never 
been  doubted;  and  of  whose  name,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  truly  says  England  is  proud  ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  Mr.  George  Penne,  mentioned  in 
Pepy’s  Diary,  and  who  is  known  to  have  been 
instrumental  at  this  very  period  in  effecting 
the  release  from  slavery  of  a  Mr.  Azariah 
Pinney,  a  gentleman  of  Bettiscombe,  near 
Crew  kerne,  in  Somersetshire,  whose  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  had  been  commuted  to  trans¬ 
portation.  To  the  historian  solicitous  only 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  spelling  of  the 


name,  and  the  fact  of  employment  on  a  some¬ 
what  similar  service,  and  on  the  other  side, 
the  unbending  scrupulosity  of  the  Quaker, 
would  have  pointed  out  George  Penne,  as 
the  likelier  man  of  the  two  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vice. 

2.  By  whom  is  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Penne 
made  1 

Our  readers  will  see,  on  perusing  Sunder¬ 
land’s  letter  attentively,  that  it  admits  of  two 
constructions ;  first,  that  Mr.  Penne  was 
employed  at  the  “  request”  of  the  Maids 
of  Honor,  or  secondly,  at  the  “  request”  of 
the  Maids  of  Taunton  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Mr.  Penne  would  be  appealed  to  as  a 
mediator,  and  the  somewhat  similar  case 
of  Mr.  Pinney  again  points  to  Mr.  George 
Penne. 

3.  By  whom  was  the  inicpiitons  negotiation 
actually  conducted  ? 

History  is  very  clear  on  this  point ;  Old- 
mixon,  a  contemporary  historian  and  an  eye¬ 
witness,  gives  the  following  graphic  account 
of  the  affair  :  “  The  Court  was  so  unmerci¬ 
ful,  that  they  excepted  the  poor  girls  of 
Taunton,  who  gave  Monmouth  colors,  out  of 
their  pretended  pardon,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  forced  to  pay  as  much  money  as 
wmuld  have  been  a  good  portion  to  each,  for 
particular  pardons.  This  money,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  was  said  to  be  for  the  maids  of 
honor,  whose  agent,  Brett,  the  Popish  lawyer., 
had  an  under  agent,  one  Crane,  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  ’tis  supposed  that  both  of  them 
paid  themselves  very  bountifully  out  of  the 
money  which  was  raised  by  this  means,  some 
instances  of  which  are  within  my  knowledge.” 
—  Oldmixon,  vol.  ii.  p.  708. 

Mr.  Macaulay  quotes  Oldmixon  whenever 
it  serves  his  purpose  ;  he  even  quotes  him  on 
this  very  matter  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion  ; 
and  yet  this  passage,  which  removes  all  doubts 
as  to  the  actual  negotiator,  is  carefully  kept 
hack,  and  we  are  gravely  told  that  William 
Penn  “  accepted  the  commission.”  Out 
upon  such  perversion  of  history  ! 

The  next  charge  we  shall  notice  is  posi¬ 
tively  and  clearly  disproved  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  to  which  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  refers: 
this  is,  perhaps,  more  gross  than  the  other. 
Kiffin,  a  Baptist,  and  a  man  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  city  of  London,  wais  pressed  by 
the  king  to  accept  tl.e  alderman’s  gow’n,  and 
this,  doubtless,  with  a  view'  of  gratifying 
the  body  of  dissenters  ;  but  Kiffin,  two  of 
whose  grandsons  had  previously  fallen  vie- 
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tims  to  tlie  “  bloody  assizes,”  wished  to  men  whose  aim  was  to  mollify  the  exaspe- 
decline  the  honor.  Macaul  iy  charges  Penn  rated  monaich  on  the  one  side,  and  to  in- 
with  being  employed  by  the  king  to  per-  duce  the  University  to  make  some  conces- 
suade  Kiflin  into  compliance,  and  he  cites  sions  on  the  other.  The  circumstances  con- 
Kiffin’s  “  Memoirs  ”  as  evidence  of  the  fact ;  nected  with  this  afhdr,  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
the  passages  are  very  brief,  and  we  give  lowing: — In  the  April  of  I G87,  we  are  told 
them  both  together  : —  that  “  tlie  king,  intluenced  in  part  by  his 

representations,  issued  a  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  for  England,  and  for  suspend¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical.”  By  this  declaration  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters  enjoyed  their  meetings 
peaceably  ;  the  Quakers  especially,  who  had 
the  most  severely  suft’ered  from  the  penal 
laws,  w’ere  truly  grateful  for  the  relief  thus 
all'orded  them.  They  accordingly  prepared 
an  address  to  the  king,  expressive  of  their 
gratitude  for  tins  seasonable  relief ;  and 
This  brief  sentence  is  all  that  is  pre-  William  Penn  and  others  were,  by  the  year- 
served,  and  no  writer  but  Kiffiii  (prior  to  Mr.  ly  meeting,  tippoinled  to  jnesentthe  address, 
Macaulay)  makes  any  allusion  to  the  sub-  which  was  well  received,  and  graciously 
ject.  Here  the  exact  converse  of  the  truth  responded  to.  The  summer  tlien  coming  on, 
is  set  forth  as  truth  ;  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  William  Penn  traveled  into  several  of  the 
the  king  emj)loy  Penn  to  seduce  KilHn  ;  Kif-  English  counties,  and  held  many  large  meet- 
fin  states  that  employed  Penn  to  plead  ings.  Wliile  at  Chester,  the  king  also 
with  the  king.  Then  what  does  the  ])hrase,  arrived  there,  and  went  to  the  (Quakers’ 
“to  no  purpose,”  mean  ?  The  obvious  mean-  meeting-house  to  hear  Penn  preach;  a 
ing  w’ould  be,  that  Kitlin  refused  the  honor  mark  of  respect  he  showed  him  at  two  or 
in  ioto :  but  this  was  not  so;  for,  although  three  other  places,  where  they  fell  in  with 
evidently  reluctant,  Kilfin  accepted  and  wore  each  other  in  the  course  of  their  respective 
the  alderman’s  gown.  tours.  At  Oxford  they  came  in  together  ; 

Another,  and  much  more  labored  accusa-  and  here,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  observes, 
tion,  is  partly  ba.sed  on  a  letter,  said,  by  some  “William  Penn  had  an  opportunity  of 
of  William  Penn’s  enemies,  to  have  been  showing  not  only  his  courage  but  his 
written  by  him.  This  letter  is  still  preserved  consistency  in  those  principles  of  religious 
in  the  archives  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  liberty  winch  he  had  defended  during  his 
and  Mr.  Forster,  with  a  perseverance  worthy  wliole  life.”  The  election  of  Dr.  Hough 
the  cause  he  is  defending,  has  found  that  it  to  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College, 
is  strictly  anonymous,  and  that  it  bears  the  Oxford,  having  been  illegally  declared  null 
following  memorandum  on  the  back,  “  Mr.  and  void,  the  King  recommended  Parker, 
Penn  disowned  this.”  This  letter  abounds  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  the  presidentship, 
with  those  terms  which  the  Friends  have  al-  Parker  having  been  an  Independent,  and 
ways  held  as  merely  complimentarv,  and  being  at  this  time  suspected  of  Popish  prin- 
therefore  objectionable  ;  such  as,  “  Sir,”  ciples,  the  fellows  would  not  agree  to  the  re- 
“  Majesty,”  ^c.  :  and  this  intrinsic  proof  of  commendation  ;  they  even  respectful!}"  but 
its  not  being  written  by  Penn,  is,  v/ith  a  cu-  firmly  refused  to  comply  with  the  king’s  ex- 
rious  pertinacity  in  pervcr&ion,  turned  by  press  commands  to  elect  the  Bisliop.  Wil- 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  that  gentleman’s  disad-  liam  Penn,  when  on  horseback  the  next 
vantage: — “Titles  and  phrases,  against  morning,  and  about  to  quit  Oxford,  having 
which  he  had  borne  his  testimony,  dropped  been  made  acquainted  with  what  had  oc- 
occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his  pen.”  curred,  rode  up  to  the  IMagdalen  College 
This  anonymous  letter  is  the  only  ‘proof .  and  conversed  with  the  fellows  on  the  sub- 

The  celebrated  struggle  between  James  ject.  Before  he  took  his  departure  he  wrote 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  is  familiar  to  a  letter,  which  he  desired  the  fellows  to  pre- 
most  of  our  readers :  with  thi.s,  Penn’s  sent  to  the  king,  wdierein  he  expressed  his 
name  is  certainly  connected,  but  history  has  disapprobation  of  his  Majesty’s  conduct.  Dr. 
regarded  him  as  a  moderator,  or  mediator  Sykes  and  Mr.  Creech  agree  in  speaking  of 
between  the  University  and  the  Crown;  a  this  letter  as  intimating  to  the  king  the  hard- 


“  Penn  was  employed  iii  the  worl;  of  seduction, 
but  to  no  pur[>ose,” — Macaulay,  ii.  230. 

•  KIFFIN. 

“  I  used  all  the  means  I  could  to  ho  excused, 
both  hy  some  lords  near  the  king,  and  also  by  Sir 
Nicholas  butler  and  Mr.  Fenn.’’ — Kljjin's  Me- 
nioirs,  p.  84. 
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ness  of  the  fellows’  case,  and  as  stating  that 
they  could  not  yield  obedience  to  the  man¬ 
date  without  a  breach  of  their  oaths,  such  a 
mandate  being  ti  forne  on  conscience^  and  not 
very  (iffreenhle  to  the  kitu/s  other  gracious  in- 
duUjences :  i\x\A  Sewel,  in  his  “History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers,”  speaks 
of  it  in  similar  terms.  This  letter  seems  to 
haye  produced  no  good  effect,  “  for  the  fel¬ 
lows  remained  resolute,  and  the  king  angry 
and  soon  after  the  departure  of  James  from 
Oxford,  it  was  reported  that  he  “  had  issued 
an  order  to  proceed  against  the  college  by 
writ  of  quo  warranto.^'  At  this  juncture,  Dr. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  senior  fellows,  received 
the  anonymous  letter  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  is  given  verbatim  by  IMr. 
Foster,  as  printed  in  the  “  State  Trials.”  In¬ 
ternal  evidence  in  abundance  is  afforded  by 
the  letter  itself  against  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  written  by  Penn.  It  commences 
“  Sir,”  and,  though  addressed  personally  to 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  plural  pronoun  “  you”  is  used 
throughout ;  it  moreover  concludes  with  the 
usual  formula,  “  Your  affectionate  servant.” 
These  are  all  modes  of  expression  directly 
contrary  to  William  Penn’s  practice  ;  and  the 
only  reason  for  Dr.  Bailey’s  supposing  it  to 
have  emanated  from  Penn,  is  its  “  charitable 
purpose,”  since,  as  he  says,  in  writing  to 
Penn  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  “you 
have  been  already  so  kind  as  to  appear  in  our 
behalf,  and  are  reported  by  all  who  know 
you,  to  employ  much  of  your  time  in  doing 
good  to  mankind,  and  using  your  credit  with 
his  Majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any  w  rong 
impressions  given  him  of  his  conscientious  sub¬ 
jects,  and,  where  his  justice  and  goodness 
have  been  thereby  abused,  to  reconcile  the 
persons  injured  to  his  Majesty’s  favor,  and 
secure  them  by  it  from  oppression  and  pre¬ 
judice.  In  this  confidence,  I  presume  to  make 
this  application  to  you,”  Ac.^  The  letter 
thus  attributed  to  Penn,  w'as,  as  we  have 
seen,  “  disowned”  by  him. 

It  is  not  knowm  whether  William  Penn  re¬ 
turned  any  reply  to  Dr.  Bailey’s  letter ;  it  is, 
how'cver,  certain  that  the  college,  still  in 
alarm  at  the  report  of  the  writ,  thought  it 
w’orth  w'hile  to  try  Penn’s  influence  with  the 
king,  and  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  of 
five  persons  to  Windsor,  where  he  then  w\as — 
the  court  being  there  at  the  same  time — to 
bespeak  his  interference  in  their  behalf.  An 
account  of  two  interviews  wfith  Penn  is  given 
by  Dr.  Hough,  one  of  the  deputation,  in  a 

*  This  entirely  confirms  the  testimony  both  of 
Clarkson  and  Croese,  as  to  William  Penn’s  benevo- 
‘  ence. 


letter  to  a  relation.  In  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation,  Penn  seems  to  have  been  as  explicit  as 
man  could  have  been  ;  informing  tln  ni  that 
he  feared  they  had  come  too  late,  the  king 
expecting  that  the  measures  he  had  taken 
would  prove  effectual  ;  that  he  would,  not¬ 
withstanding,  make  another  effort ;  that  he 
would  read  their  papers  to  the  king,  unless 
peremptorihf  commanded  to  forbear,  “  but  that 
if  he  failed,  they  must  attribute  his  \Yant  of 
success  not  to  his  want  of  will,  but  to  his 
w’ant  of  power.”  And  that  he  did  make  this 
further  trial  to  serve  the  college,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  for,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  observes, 
“  no  instance  can  be  adduced  wherein  he  ever 
forfeited  his  word,  or  broke  his  promise.” 
But  if  made,  the  effort  was  ineffectual,  for 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Oxford,  to  carry 
out  the  King’s  designs ;  Dr.  Hough,  and 
nearly  all  tlie  fellows  of  Magdalen,  were  dis¬ 
placed,  after  a  noble  resistance,  but  w  ere  af¬ 
terwards  restored,  w'hen  the  king  began  to 
see  the  impolicy  of  his  unjust  proceedings. 

These  seem  to  be  the  plain  facts  of  the 
proceedings  upon  w’hich  ^Ir.  Macaglay 
grounds  his  charge  against  Penn,  of  not 
scrupling  “  to  become  a  broker  in  simony  of 
a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,”  namely,  that 
of  using  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  di¬ 
vine  to  commit  perjury.”  This  is  an  allusion 
to  a  remark  made  b}^  Penn,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer.  Into  the  discussion  of 
this  difficult  and  now  obscure  Oxford  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  P^orster  enters  fully  and  fairly  ; 
and  we  are  sure  our  readers  w  ill  bear  w  ith 
us  if  we  quote  that  portion  of  his  preface 
which  relates  to  it. 

“  First,”  he  observes.  “  as  regards  Penn’s  ear¬ 
liest  share  in  the  business,  viz.,  his  conference 
with  the  fellows  at  O.xford,  Mr.  Macaulay  says, 

‘  Penn’s  agency  was  employed.’  None  of  Wil- 
mot’s  authorities,  neither  Anthony  A.  Wood, 
nor  Sykes’  and  Creech's  letters,  meuti»)n  any  em¬ 
ployment  :  they  merely  state,  that  after  the  king 
had  met  the  fellows,  Penn  went  to  Magdalen 
College,  but  whether  at  the  finsligation  of  the 
court,  or  of  his  own  feelings,  they  do  not  add. 
His  object  may,  as  has  been  well  stated,  have 
been,  ‘  either  to  save  the  king  from  his  dilemma, 
or  the  college  from  its  peril.’  The  imputation  of 
either  motive  is  an  assumption,  but  ^lr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  positive  assertion  that  he  was  employed,  is 
certainly  unwarranted. 

“But  Mr.  Macaulay  assumes  much  more  than 
the  fact  of  agency ;  he  asserts  not  only  that  Penn 
w’as  employed,  but  employed  in  order  to  ‘  terrify, 
caress,  or  bribe  the  college  into  submission.’  If 
this  was  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  certainly 
did  not  fulfil  it,  nor  even  attempt  to  fulfil  it ;  for 
though,  says  VVilmot,  ‘  he  at  first  hoped  to  per¬ 
suade  the  fellows  to  comply  with  the  king’s  wishes, 
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yet,  when  he  heard  the  statement  of  the  case,’ 
that  is,  when  he  ascertained  the  true  facts,  ‘  he 
was  satisfied  that  they  could  not  comply  without 
a  breach  of  their  oaths,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
kintr  on  their  behalf.’ 

“  Aijain,  when  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  Penn, 
havinjr  ‘  too  much  good  feeling  to  approve  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  government’ 

— (wonderful  admission  !) — ‘even  ventured  to  ex¬ 
press  part  of  what  he  thought,’  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  stated  what  part  of  his  thoughts  he 
can  have  concealed.  The  fellows  allege  their 
oath  as  their  excuse  for  disobedience  ;  this  excuse 
they  represent  to  Penn,  who  boldly  and  plainly  re¬ 
peats  it  to  the  king.  ‘  Their  case,’  he  says,  •  was 
hard;’  ‘they  could  not  yield  obedience  without  a 
breach  of  their  oaths,’  ‘  such  mandates  were  a 
force  on  conscience.’  What  more  could  he  or  any 
one  have  said  ? — and  what  other  of  James’s  court¬ 
iers,  who  vied  in  his  desertion  and  in  fawning  on 
his  successor,  when  the  ‘courtly  Quaker’  had 
courage  to  declare  that  the  fallen  monarch  ‘  had 
been  his  friend  and  his  father's  friend,’  would 
have  dared  lo  say  as  much  ? 

“  .Next,  as  to  the  letter  addres.«ed  to  Bailey,  and 
attributed  to  Penn  :  in  the  first  place  there  is  no 
proof,  or  rather  no  probability,  that  this  letter  was 
his  writing.  It  bears  no  signature,  he  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  any  share  in  it,  it  is  not  alluded  to  as 
his  by  Houfjh  in  his  account  of  the  Windsor  con¬ 
ference  ;  and  though  Wilmot  seems  to  suppose  he 
never  denied  it,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he 
did,  inasmuch  as  the  coteinijorary  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  case,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Magdalen  College,  bears  on  the  margin  of  this 
letter  a  manuscript  memorandum — ‘  Mr.  Penn 
disowned  this.’  Moreover,  its  very  wording,  the 
terms  ‘  Sir’  and  ‘  Majesty,’  are  contrary  to  his  no¬ 
torious  scruples  and  style  of  writing.  Air.  Macau¬ 
lay  does  indeed  state,  either  on  the  authority  of 
this  anonymous  epistle  or  his  own  imagination, 
that  ‘  titles  and  phrases  against  which  he  had  borne 
his  tesimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his  lips 
and  his  pen and  possibly  the  fact  that  such 
phrases  were  inconsistent  with  his  profession,  and 
therefore  with  his  sincerity,  may  be  in  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  mind  reason  why  he  should  ascribe 
them  to  Penn  ;  but  as  no  other  occasion  is  record¬ 
ed  in  which  they  fell  from  him,  and  as  no  motive 
can  be  imagined  for  him  to  have  thus  belied  the 
scruples  of  a  life,  for  which  he  had  so  often  suf¬ 
fered  (nor,  indeed,  for  him  to  conceal  his  name  at 
all,)  their  use  in  this  case  would  appear  to  be 
strong  internal  evidence  against  his  authorship. 

“  But  even  supposing  that  it  is  fair  to  charge 
him  with  the  contents  of  this  document,  which 
plainly  it  is  not,  they  by  no  means  justify  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  insinuations  of  ‘  intimidation,’  attempts 
to  ‘  seduce  the  college  from  the  path  of  right,’  to 
‘  frighten  the  Magdalen  men,’  &c. 

“  So  far  from  the  letter  having  given  such  ideas 
to  Dr.  Bailey,  he  grounds  his  guess  that  it  was 
Penn’s  on  ‘  its  charitable  purpose’  making  it  seem 
to  have  been  w^ritten  by  one  who  had  been  already 
so  kind  as  to  appear  on  their  behalf,’  and  w’as  ‘  re¬ 
ported  by  all  who  knew  him  to  employ  much  of 
his  time  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  and  using  his 


credit  with  his  majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any 
wrong  impression.’ 

“  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  quoted  this 
reply  of  Bailey;  his  readers  could  then  have  judged 
how  far  the  impression  he  gives  of  Penn’s  conduct 
was  that  felt  by  the  parties  most  interested. 

“  Lastly,  comes  the  final  interview  at  Windsor, 
in  Mr.  Macaulay’s  account  of  which  the  incorrect 
notion  sriven  by  his  disregard  of  time  and  place  is 
plain  enough. 

“  Any  one  of  his  readers  would  suppose  that 
this  interview  was  sought  by  Penn,  in  performance 
of  his  office  of  seduction.  ‘  He  did  not  succeed  in 
frightening  the  Magdalen  men,’  so  he  ‘  tried  a 
gentler  tone,’  and  accordingly  ‘  had  an  interview 
with  Mouirh,’  &.C.  and  ‘  began  to  hint  at  a  compro¬ 
mise.’  Who  would  imagine,  after  reading  such 
sentences  as  these,  that  this  conference  took 
place,  not  at  the  college,  but  at  Windsor;  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  fellows  going  forty  miles  to  sec  the 
Cinaker,  more  than  a  month  after  the  interview  at 
(J.xford,  and  six  days  after  the  date  of  Bailey’s 
letter,  in  consequence  of  whose  entreaty  for  his 
intercession  it  was  probably  held  ?” — Preface,  p. 
xxxvii. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Forster  quotes  from  the 
“Tablet”  of  March  10,  1849,  the  masterly 
exposition  of  the  discrepancies  between  the 
two  accounts  of  the  Windsor  interview,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Dr.  Hough,  but 
we  need  quote  no  more  than  the  following 
paragraph  relative  to  the  bait  of  the  bishop¬ 
ric  : — 

“  It  is  true,”  says  the  writer,  “  that  when  some¬ 
body  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  indisposi¬ 
tion,  Penn,  ‘  smiling,’  asked  the  fellows  how  they 
would  like  Hough  to  be  made  a  bishop  ?  This 
remark,  made  as  a  joke,  answ'ered  by  Mr.  Cradock 
as  a  joke,  and — even  by  Dr.  Hough,  who  answer¬ 
ed  it  more  seriously,  not  taken  as  ‘  an  ofier  at  any 
proposal  by  way  of  accommodation’ — this  casual 
piece  of  jocosity,  picked  out  of  a  three  hours’  con¬ 
versation,  rejwried  by  one  interlocutor  without  the 
privity  of  the  other;  and,  if  taken  seriously,  at 
variance  with  every  other  part  of  the  conversation, 
and  unconnected  with  its  general  tenor,  is  gravely 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  a  man  otlierwise 
honest,  deliberately  intended  to  use  ‘  simony,’  as  a 
bait  to  tempt  a  divine  to  what  both  parties  kneic 
to  be  ‘  perjury.’  ” — Preface,  p.  xl. 

We  must  now,  however,  draw  our  remarks 
to  a  close  ;  but  before  we  notice  another  of 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  extraordinary  perversions  of 
facts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  noble  actions  of  William 
Penn’s  career — an  action  strictly  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Scripture  precept,  “  Thine 
own  friend,  and  thy  father’s  friend,  forsake 
not.” 

In  the  month  of  April  of  the  memorable 
year  1C 88,  the  king 
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“  Renewed  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  with  this  addition,  that  he  would  adhere 
firmly  to  it,  and  that  he  would  put  none  into  pub¬ 
lic  employments  but  such  as  would  concur  with 
him  in  maintaining  it.  He  also  promised  that  he 
would  hold  a  parliament  in  the  Noveml)er  follow- 
ingr.  This  w’as  what  William  Penn  desired.  He 
wished  the  king  to  continue  firm  to  his  purpose ; 
but  he  knew  that  neither  tests  nor  penalties  could 
be  legally  removed  without  the  consent  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  that  the  parliament 
were  to  be  consulted  on  the  measure  ;  for  he  in¬ 
dulged  a  hope  that  the  substance  of  the  royal  de¬ 
claration  would  be  confirmed  by  both  houses,  and 
thus  pass  into  a  law  of  the  land.” — p.  191. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  re¬ 
newal  of  the  declaration,  and  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  order  of  council,  that  it  should  be 
read  in  all  the  churches  within  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  are  well 
known ;  the  committal  of  the  seven  bishops 
to  the  Tower,  their  trial  and  acquittal  being 
matters  of  history.  In  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  William  of  Orange  landed  in 
Torbay,  and  James  the  Second  ceased  to 
reign.  William  Penn’s  feelings  at  this  change 
of  affairs  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  By  the  flight  of  James  he  had 
lost  one  who,  “  with  all  his  political  failings, 
had  been  his  firm  friend and  not  only  so, 

“  but  he  lost  (what  most  deeply  aft'ected  him) 
the  great  pation,  on  whom  he  counted  for 
the  support  of  that  plan  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  for  which  chiefly  he  had  abandoned  ids 
infant  settlement  in  America,  at  a  time  when 
his  presence  was  of  great  importance  to  its 
well-being.”  He  dared  not  return  to  America, 
though  there  a  peaceful  asylum  aw’aited  him, 
lest  his  flight  should  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge.  He,  therefore,  in  the  consciousness 
of  innocence,  resolved  on  remaining  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  go  at  large  as  before,  dangerous 
as  was  such  a  proceeding  to  one  who  had  no 
longer  a  protector  at  court. 

And  quickly  did  he  e.xperience  the  effect 
of  the  recent  political  change,  for  on  the  10th 
of  December,  while  walking  in  Whitehall,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Lords  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  examined  touching  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  In  reply  to  some 
questions,  he  protested  that — 

“  He  had  done  nothing  but  what  be  could  an¬ 
swer  before  Gcxl  and  al!  the  princes  in  the  world ; 
that  be  loved  his  country  and  the  protestant  reli¬ 
gion  above  his  life,  and  had  never  acted  against 
either  ;  that  all  he  had  ever  aimed  at  in  his  public 
endeavors  was  no  other  than  what  the  prince 
himself  had  declared  for;  that  King  James  had 
always  been  his  friend,  and  his  father's  friend ;  and 


that,  in  gratitude,  he  himself  was  the  king's,  and  did 
ever,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  injiuence  him  to  his 
true  interest." — p.  204. 

Although  nothing  appeared  against  Penn, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  security  to  appear  on 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term,  and  was  then 
dismissed.  On  his  appearance  at  the  time 
appointed,  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  not  one 
witness  could  be  produced  against  him ;  and 
nothing  having  been  proved  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage,  he  was  discharged  in  open  court. 

What  must  have  been  his  joy  and  his  gra¬ 
titude  on  the  passing  of  the  great  Toleration 
Act,  shortly  after  this,  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  although  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
extent  of  his  wishes  ?  Even  Burnet,  in  his 
“  History  of  his  Own  Times,”  though  at  the 
Hague  he  had  treated  William  Penn  coldly 
for  advocating  the  very  principles  of  the  new 
act,  gives  as  leasons  why  it  had  passed,  those 
very  considerations  which  William  Penn  had 
long  before  given  as  reasons  why  it  ouqht  to 
pass.  This  author  says,  that  “  wise  and  good 
men  did  very  much  applaud  the  qnittiinj  of 
the  nation  by  the  toleration.  It  seemed  to 
be  suitable  both  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It  w^as 
thought  very  unreasonable,  that,  ivhile  we 
were  complainhuj  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  w’e  should  fall  into  such  practices 
among  ourselces,  and  this  while  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war,  in  the  progress  of  which  we 
should  need  the  united  strength  of  the  whole 
nation. 

In  1C90,  Penn  was  again  arrested,  on  the 
charge  of  having  traitorously  corresponded 
with  James  II.  He  appealed  to  the  king  in 
person.  The  king  w’as  moved  by  his  open 
and  explicit  defence  to  dismiss  Penn  ;  some 
of  the  council,  however,  interfering,  he  was 
ordered  to  give  bail  to  appear  at  the  next 
Trinity  term.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
when  he  appeared  in  court  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  against  him,  and  he  was  honorably’ 
discharged. 

A  third  time  was  he  arrested,  on  suspicion 
of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  at  the  time 
of  the  apprehended  French  invasion  ;  he  was 
now  obliged  to  lie  in  prison  until  the  last  day 
of  Michaelmas  term,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  again 
discharged. 

After  these  repeated  failures,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  there  would  have  been  no 
further  attempt  to  molest  him  ;  but  just  as 
he  had  attended  the  funeral  of  his  beloved 
friend,  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  and  was  about  to  embark 
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for  America,  he  had  intimation  that  a  fresh 
imputation  had  been  brought  against  him  by 
one  William  Fuller,  who  was  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  by  Parliament  to  be  “  a  notorious  im¬ 
postor,  a  cheat,  and  a  false  accuser,”  who  had 
“  scandalized  the  magistrates  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  abused  this  House,  and  falsely  accused 
several  persons  of  honor  and  (juality.”  To 
escape  the  consequence  of  this  fresh  impeach¬ 
ment,  as  he  could  not  leave  the  kingdom  with 
honor,  Penn  resolved  to  remain  in  retirement 
in  England,  neither  wantonly  throwing  him¬ 
self  in  the  way  of  the  government,  nor  en¬ 
deavoring  to  fly  from  it ;  and  about  six  weeks 
afterwards,  another  proclamation  was  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  himself  and  of  Dr. 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  of  James  Graham, 
founded  upon  the  accusation  of  the  same 
Fuller,  that  he  and  others  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  invite  over  James 
II.  fi  •om  France.  He  remained  in  letirement 
for  about  three  years,  neither  molested  by 
constable,  magistrate,  nor  any  other  officer 
of  justice,  though  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
increase  of  popular  clamor  against  him — the 
consequence  of  these  unfounded  accusations. 
In  lGtJ3,  he  was  deprived  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  by  King  William,  whose  ear 
had  been  poisoned  against  him.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  however,  the  king  honorably  rein¬ 
stated  him  in  his  government,  and  he  was 
received  into  higher  favor  than  ever  by  his 
own  Society,  many  of  whose  members  had 
fallen  away  from  him  in  consequence  of  the 
calumnies  so  industriously  circulated,  and 
which,  for  a  time,  circumstances  preventeti 
him  from  refuting.  He  was  thus  restored  to 
his  former  position,  and  acquired,  if  possible, 
higher  honors  from  his  previous  sufferings. 
Five  years  afterwards,  after  having  spent  his 
time  usefully  in  England,  he  and  his  family 
embarked  for  America.  He  arrived  safely 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  November  of  1099; 
retuincd  to  p]ngland  in  December,  1*701  ; 
carried  up  the  address  of  the  Quakers  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  following 
year  ;  and,  after  various  changes  and  reverses 
of  fortune,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Jordans 
in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1718. 

We  now  revert  to  the  only  other  of  Mr. 
Macaulay’s  assertions  respecting  Penn  that 
we  shall  notice,  namely,  the  statement  that 


his  fellow -professors  “looked  coldly  on  him, 
and  requited  his  services  with  obloquy.”* 
Are  WQ  to  believe  this  one  gratuitous  asser¬ 
tion,  or  the  concordant  testimony  of  the 
historians  of  the  Quakers, — Sewel,  Gough, 
and  Clarkson, — all  of  whom  agree  in  bearing 
the  most  direct  testimony  to  the  estimation 
in  which  Penn  was  held  by  the  members  of 
his  own  sect  ?  Are  we  to  give  up  opinions 
founded  on  such  authorities  as  these,  in  favor 
of  a  flippant  observation  of  one  who  can  per¬ 
vert  truth  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  ?  The 
very  Society  which  Mr.  Macaulay  represents 
as  “  requiting  Penn’s  services  with  obloquy,” 
has  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  printing 
and  distributing  his  works,  and  cherishes  the 
record  of  his  life  as  a  piece  of  biography 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  But  Churchmen 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  Penn.  Let 
Mr.  Macaulay  pervert  facts  as  he  may  ;  let 
him  word  his  detractions  never  so  smoothly, — 

“  The  voice  of  history  cannot  be  thus  silenced  : 
she  has  already  recorded  her  judgment,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  This  Quaker  was  a  strong 
and  a  brave  and  therefore  a  free  man  ;  he  ruled 
himself,  and  fearini  God,  feared  no  otlier  ;  and  so 
he  made  posterity  his  debtor,  for  that  spirit  wliich 
won  freedom  for  himself  he  left  to  it  as  a  legacy, 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  debt  due  to  him  will 
bo  iinpaid  so  long  as  the  inheritance  remains. 
The  memory  of  good  men  is  sacred  ;  we  treasure 
it  as  we  value  our  safety  in  the  present,  our  hope 
for  the  future.” — Preface,  li.x. 

Induced,  as  we  have  been  by  the  voice  of 
the  calumniator,  to  give  the  character  of 
Penn  a  searching  and  uncompromising  scru¬ 
tiny,  we  rise  from  the  task  under  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men.  We  lose  sight  of  the  Quaker 
in  his  higher  character  of  Christian  ;  we  for¬ 
get  the  courtier  in  the  majesty  of  the  phi¬ 
lanthropist.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  him  as 
a  sectarian.  We  believe  that  long  after  his 
sect  and  its  peculiarities  shall  be  forgotten, 
the  name  of  Penn  will  be  held  up  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  future  ages,  as  a  distinguished  legisla¬ 
tor,  a  great  and  powerful  teacher,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  man  of  perfect  and  unde¬ 
viating  integrity. 


*  Macaulay,  vol.  i.,  p.  506. 
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1.  The  Handbook  of  Travel-Talk  ;  ./i  Collection  of  Dialogues  and  Vocabularies^ 
intended  to  serve  as  Interpreter  to  Travelers.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Handbooks 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  l:2mo.  :^nd  Edition.  1850. 

2.  The  Royal  Phraseological  English-French  and  French- English  Dictionary. 
By  J.  Ch.  Tarver,  French  Master,  Eton.  2  vols.  8vo.  1845-1850.  Pp.  1070. 


The  motto  of  this  useful  manual  of  Travel- 
Talk  is  Bacon’s  famous  saying — “  He  that 
traveleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school 
and  not  to  travel.”  We  hope  the  editor 
means  gradually  to  extend  his  work,  and, 
having  profited  by  what  he  has  done,  shall 
be  happy  if  in  the  following  remarks  he  finds 
anything  either  of  encouragement  or  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Lavater  has  laid  down  that  the  character 
of  a  man  may  be  detected  not  less  cleaily — 
nay,  often  much  more  so — in  the  most  trifling 
gestures,  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  his  voice,  in 
the  way  he  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  mends 
a  pen,  than  in  great  actions,  or  when  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  stronger  passions, 
which  indeed  obliterate  nice  distinctions  : — 

Love  levels  ranks ;  lords  doim  to  cellars  bears, 

'  And  bids  the  brainiy  porter  walk  up  stairs. 

If  we  allow  that  these  little  things  may  afford 
the  true  index  of  individual  character,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  they  must  be  tlic  faith  fullest  signs 
of  national  character  also ;  and  thence  comes 
it  that  the  best  history  of  a  people  is  to  be 
found  in  its  dictionary.  Let  us  take  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  words  and  phrases — a  very 
ordinary  and  limited  one — and  we  are  much 
deceived  if  we  shall  not  find  a  mass  of  cha¬ 
racteristic  traits  daguerreotyped,  the  more 
strikingly  because  involuntarily,  in  the  com¬ 
monest  Forms  of  Salutation. 

Observe  the  tone  that  predominates  in 
those  of  the  East :  what  an  air  they  breathe 
of  primeval  simplicity,  what  condensed  docu¬ 
ments  they  are  of  the  external  nature  and  the 
state  of  society.  In  them  we  clearly  mark 
the  ceremonious  politeness  of  half-savage 
peoples,  among  whom  a  word  or  look  is  in¬ 


stantly  requited  by  stroke  of  atnghan  or 
thrust  of  a  lance — exactly  as  was  found 
among  the  Red  Men  of  the  great  Western 
prairies  ;  for  it  is  an  old  ob.servation  that  no 
purest- blooded  aiistocrat  of  the  most  refined 
court,  not  even  Louis  Quatorze  in  all  his 
glory,  could  be  more  perfectly  well-bred 
than  a  Huron  chief.  Tlie  immobility  too  of  the 
region  is  well  retlected,  for  these  little  phrases 
will  be  found  nearly  identical  over  an  im¬ 
mense  expanse  and  through  a  vast  duration. 
They  are  almost  all  based  upon  a  religious 
feeling ;  and  convey  in  the  form  of  prayer  a 
wish  that  the  person  may  enjoy  Peace,  the 
summuni  bonnm,  the  prime  want  and  wisli  in 
such  countries  and  such  conditions  of  life. 
A  pastoral  people  is  always  warlike;  and 
throughout  the  Bible  this  is  the  invariable 
blessing  which  forms  the  staple  of  salutation. 
Shaluni !  We  trace  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
very  name  of  Jerusalem.  We  plainly  see 
that  when  their  language  was  crystallizing 
they  must  have  been  a  people  whose  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  them ;  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  present 
day  have  precisely  the  same  character,  em¬ 
bodied  ami  eternized  in  the  same  salutation. 
In  some  Hebrew  modes  of  greeting  we  also 
see  strong  traces  of  n  gross,  sensuous  charac¬ 
ter:  there  is  an  under- tone  that  speaks  of  a 
land  dropping  and  running  over  witli  fatness — 
a  gurgling  of  luscious  rivers  of  milk  and  honey, 
oil  and  butter,  more  than  in  ten  German 
tables- d'hote.  “  No  marvel,”  says  Carlo 
Butfone,  “  that  that  saucy,  stubborn  genera¬ 
tion  were  forbidden  pork  ;  for  what  would 
they  have  done,  well  pampered  with  fat  gris- 
kins,  that  durst  murmur  at  their  Maker  out 
of  garlick  and  onions  ?” 

Islam  probably  made  but  a  small  change  in 
the  habits  of  those  tribes  among  which  it 
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was  first  introduced  ;  and  consequently  we 
shall  find  little  in  these  phrases.  The  same 
religious  tone  continues,  modestly  combined 
with  an  incipient  tinge  of  fatalism.  May 
your  morning  be  good  !”  says  the  Arab  ; 
‘‘  May  God  strengthen  your  morning !”  “  Per¬ 
haps  thou  shalt  be  fortunate.’’  “  God  grant 
thee  his  favors  !”  “  If  God  will,  thou  art 

well  !”  “  If  God  will” — here  the  fatalist 

does  not  even  venture  to  put  up  a  prayer, 
but  only  asserts  the  fact.  “  If  God  will,  all 
the  members  of  thy  family  enjoy  good  health.” 
Here  we  have  the  reclusion  of  women  indi¬ 
cated  in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

The  pride,  gravity,  and  laconism  of  the 
Ottoman  are  no  less  faithfully  depicted.  His 
salutations  generally  include  a  sort  of  saving 
clause,  as,  “  If  God  will,”  or  the  like  ;  but 
they  breathe  strong  proofs  of  confidence  as 
to  the  success  of  the  petition.  The  Turks 
are  not  a  people 

— in  Fortnncv  qni  casibus  omnia  ponimt, 

Fa  nullo  crednnt  mnndiim  rectnrc  mor.rri, 

Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  el  anni; 

and  it  must  assuredly  give  no  small  dignity 
to  social  intercourse  when  the  most  lofty  and 
.solemn  truths  are  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  familiar  speeches  of  common  life. 
“  Be  under  the  guard  of  God  “  My  pray¬ 
ers  are  for  thee  “  Forget  me  not  in  thy 
prayers.”  Their  phrases,  however,  seem 
formal  and  colorless  when  compared  to  the 
torrent  of  h^’perbolical  compliment  poured 
forth  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  fluent  and 
facile  Persian.  The  same  ditt’erence  may  be 
discerned  as  between  the  Englishman  and 
the  Frenchman.  The  only  trace  of  tender 
or  poetical  feeling  we  have  noted  in  a  tole¬ 
rably  copious  list  of  Turkish  complimentary 
greetings,  is  the  following  :  “  Thy  visits  are 
as  rare  as  tine  days,” — which,  moreover,  evi¬ 
dently  dates  from  a  period  long  prior  to 
their  descent  upon  the  serene?  shores  of 
Roumelia.  “  Peace  be  upon  thee !”  says 
the  Persian — not  v'ith  thee,  as  among  us  in 
the  olden  time,  but  upon  thee,  as  though  it 
were  to  drop  visibly, 

like  the  f^entle  dew  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath. 

“  How  is  the  state  of  thine  honor  ?”  “  Is 

thy  exalted  high  condition  good  ?”  “  Glory 

to  God  by  thy  benevolence  !”  “  I  make 

prayers  for  thy  greatness !”  “  May  thy 

shadow  not  be  removed  from  our  head  !” 
“  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less !”  Is  it 
possible  to  be  conceived  by  one  who  has  any 


touch  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  “  the 
deuteroscopie  or  second-sight  of  things,” 
that  these  perpetual  shadow's,  and  the  rest 
of  the  snpellex  of  Oriental  Novels — (alas,  for 
Hajji  Baba!) — can  be  mere  matter  of  acci¬ 
dent  ?  Could  a  foggy,  shivering  Frieslander 
say,  May  your  shadow  never  be  less  ?  Ob¬ 
serve  also  the  immense  part  played  in  the 
Oriental  world  by  the  idea  of  Paternity — a 
part  which  begins  in  the  very  infancy  of 
mankind — which  was  carried  by  the  Jews  in 
particular  to  a  great  height,  as  each  man 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  he  the  father, 
or  at  least  ancestor  of  the  Messiah — and  you 
will  see,  in  the  still  hourly  employment  and 
sacrosanct  veneration  of  that  idea,  a  relic  of 
the  first  generations — a  leaf  from  the  groves 
of  Eden,  a  lock  of  wool  from  the  sheep  of 
Abel.  There  are  even  whole  tribes  and  na¬ 
tions  who  take  their  names  of  individuals 
from  this  idea  of  paternity — a  man  not  call¬ 
ing  himself  the  son,  but  the  father,  of  So- 
and-So.  Consider,  if  this  method  were  to 
be  generally  adopted,  what  a  change  would 
take  place  in  the  personal  nomenclatures  of 
half  the  world :  we  should  have  no  more 
Morisons  or  Hudsons,  Fitzherberts  or  Fitz- 
clarences — no  more  O’Connells  or  O’Briens — 
MacNabs  or  MacGregors — the  Ivanovitches 
and  Gavrilofis  and  Jellachichs  would  be 
rooted  out  from  amom;  the  orthodox  Slavo- 
nic  peoples ;  there  would  be  no  more  Is- 
landic  Olafson’s  and  Sigmundsens ;  nay,  there 
w'ould  have  been  no  Atreides,  no  Peleides. 
In  the  desert,  men  of  a.  d.  1850  call  them¬ 
selves,  not  the  son  of  their  father,  but  the 
father  of  their  son.  One  class  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  among  us,  it  must  be  confessed,  might 
be  far  from  displeased  were  this  mode  to  be 
introduced:  it  would  singularly  gratify  young 
couples  in  the  flush  and  glory  of  “their  first.” 
But  “Thou  hast  exalted  my  head!” — 
“  May  thy  horn  be  lifted  up  !” — w'ould  never 
do  in  Cheapside.  In  Egypt  they  have  a 
form  of  salutation  which  stam})s  and  fixes  a 
feverish  climate  to  the  life  :  “  How  goes  the 
persj)iration  ?  Do  you  sweat  copiously  ?” 
and  this,  as  father  Rabelais  says,  pour  cause, 
seeinir  that  in  those  regions,  if  vou  do  not 
continue  in  the  diaphoretic  mood,  meltingly 
alive  to  the  torrid  fervency  of  the  sun,  you 
rrn  a  great  risk  of  melting  awaiy  altogether, 
of  e.xhaling — of  dying,  in  short,  in  “  a  burn¬ 
ing  quotidian  tertian.”  “  May  your  shadow' 
never  be  less  !”  beside  being  a  most  pictur¬ 
esque  expression,  stereotyped  in  human 
speech — human  speech,  that  only  firm,  solid, 
unfluctuating  thing  (except  a  Whig  ministry, 
perhaps) — is  also  a  neat  formula  for  the  re- 
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spect  Orientals  entertain  for  fat.  Not  only 
does  it  typify,  as  in  some  indestructible 
Babylonian  frieze,  a  burning  climate,  where 
violent  light  and  strong  shadow  are  before 
the  eyes  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
— a  climate  where  the  fan  and  the  parasol 
have  become  emblems  and  insignia  of  sove¬ 
reign  rank,  like  our  sceptre  (originally  the 
stall’ — the  accompaniment  of  old  age,  and 
hence  of  wisdom  and  authority) — but  it 
marks  the  honor  and  glory  attached  to  obe¬ 
sity  in  a  climate  where  none  but  the  rich 
and  great  can  reach  (by  having  plenty  to  eat 
and  little  to  do)  the  envied  pinnacle  of 
twenty  stone.  Thus  we  are  told  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos  in  Major  Williamson’s  Oriental  Sports 
(chap.  XV'.),  that  the  possessor  of  a  jolter¬ 
head  “  is  a  happy  individual,  who  passes 
his  life  surrounded  by  the  warmest  demon¬ 
strations  of  respect  and  veneration.”  But 
why  quote  for  readers  all  fresh  from  Morier, 
Fraser,  Lane,  Kinglake,  Layard,  and  the 
“  Milordos  Inglesis  ”  of  yesterday  ?  How 
deliciously  sumptuous  is  the  greeting  of  the 
Chinese — “  Have  you  eaten  your  rice  ?  Is 
your  stomach  in  good  order?”  What  peo¬ 
ple  could  generate  such  a  phrase  but  timid, 
frowsy,  formular  inhabitants  of  the  Central 
Flowery  Land  ?  Could  it  have  taken  root 
in  Aberdeen  or  Kentucky  ? 

But  all  these  phrases  must  have  been  pri¬ 
vate  property  before  they  became  common  ; 
they  must  have  happily  conveyed  a  reality 
before  they  grew  to  be  merely  conventional 
forms  of  speech.  In  other  words,  they  were 
invented  by  a  man  of  genius  in  every  case, 
and  bear  the  impress  of  genius — i.  e.,  of  a 
concentration  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
of  the  age  into  a  focus  of  vivid  brilliancy. 
A  proverb  has  been  happily  defined  by  a 
living  statesman,  “  the  wit  of  one  man,  the 
wisdom  of  many.”*  All  the  picturescpie 
metaphor,  the  bold  and  striking  condensation, 
the  lightning-like  pointedne.ss  of  that  exquisite 
form  of  language  which  we  call  Slang,  has 
no  other  origin  but  this  :  Jiay,  all  that  is 
worthy  to  be  called  language  (which  some¬ 
times  makes  up  but  a  moderate  part  of  the 
dictionary)  has  no  other  source  or  modus 
existendi.  Look  at  the  slang  of  any  trade  or 
profession,  and  we  shall  see  that  every  word 
of  it  is  literally  a  “  word  that  burns” — the 
indestructible  vesture  of  a  thought.  'I'he 
hiijh-tobij-man  or  cracksman — (Cracksman! 

*  So  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis  tells  us  in  his  btwk  “  On  the 
Influence  of  Authority.” — VVe  name  our  author,  and 
he  should  have  named  his  statesman — but  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  offence  in  adding  that  we  believe  he 
means  Lord  John  Russell. 


what  a  poem  in  two  syllables  I) — who  in¬ 
vented  the  word  swag  ;  the  sailor  (“  in  many 
a  tempest  had  his  herd  he  shake”)  who  first 
talked  of  his  forc-foot,  or  qualified  the 

vessel  as  she  ;  the  first  boxer  who  in  a  com¬ 
monplace  head  beheld  a  nob — the  head  being 
viewed  simply  as  the  subject  of  knocks,  fibb¬ 
ing,  and  evil-entreatment,  and  thus  by  a 
stretch  of  transcendental  metaphysic  abstrac¬ 
tion  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  detached 
from  all  associations  but  those  of  fistycuffs 
— or,  even  more  wondrously  perhaps,  a  conk  ; 
the  first  bibliomaniac  who  spoke  of  “  tall 
copies,”  of  “foxing”  and  “  croping ;”  this 
man,  of  whatever  breed  or  degree,  was  a 
poet.  Let  no  dainty  objector  whisper  that 
such  words  are  common,  vulgar,  familiar, 
and  cannot  be  poetical.  Daisies  are  common  ; 
the  sea  is  common  ;  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren  are  .xceedingly  common,  at  least  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  believe  they 
are  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  not 
only  poetical,  but  the  very  stuff  and  matter 
of  all  poetry.  They  are  what  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  Polonius  wished  his  son  to  be. 

Familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  ; 

indeed  their  very  commonness  prevents  them 
from  ever  being  vulgar:  for  what  is  vul- 
garity  but  the  effort  to  be  something  not 
common  ? 

The  Greek  salutation  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  few' changes ;  but  this  circumstance, 
which  may  at  first  sight  appear  against  us, 
seeing  that  the  Greeks  were  so  capricious  a 
generation,  so  mobile,  imaginative,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  such  a  number  of  tribes,  will  on  ex¬ 
amination  furnish  an  additional  buttress. 
The  Hellenic  race,  notwithstanding  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  internal  Hf/ff/?re»,was  essentially  “one 
and  indivisible.”  A  strongly  graven  line 
bounded  them  from  the  Bap^apoi  on  every 
side  ; — they  were  as  completely  one  people 
through  a  common  patriotic  pride  and  a 
highly  developed  civilization,  as  the  Jews 
were  by  an  elaborate  scheme  of  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  the  intensity  of  religious  pride 
and  scorn.  Hence  it  was  quite  natural  that 
thev  should  all  agree  in  using  one  and  the 
same  form  for  the  expression  of  those  general 
sentiments  which  constitute  the  groundwork 
of  intercourse.  And  what  a  word  of  greeting 
was  it  that  they  selected, — or  rather,  that  grew 
up  among  them  like  a  tree — Xa»ps  =  rejoice, 
be  glad  1  What  a  people  that  must  have 
been  !  Yes,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
in  the  agora  or  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  torch- 
lighted  thalamus  or  on  the  battle-field,  every 
moment  of  the  Greek’s  existence  was  filled 
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with  joy,  witli  joy  and  grace — Think 
of  him  wlio 

Stcrnitury  cl  dulccs  moricns  rcminiscitur  Argos  ; 

of  tlie  Spartan,  wlio  “  smiles  in  dying re* 
member  the  luxur}'’  of  beauty  which  pervades 
and  saturates  every  image,  every  word  of 
their  j)oets,  whose  vciy  storms  are  set  to 
muMC,  like  some  tempest-chorus  of  Handel 
or  Heethoven;  with  the  oldest  of  whom  the 
crooked  beak  of  the  careering  ship  cuts  musi¬ 
cally  through  the  billows — billows  so  deeply 
amethyst,  and  set  off  with  such  dazzling 
foam,  that  we  seem  to  be  sailinff  in  fairv* 
land  : — 

’Ev  6'  d'Jeixog  <zpr,(fs  [xidov  liirlo'j,  dixpi  Ss  xvu.a 
—  Tsipyj  c'op^:;psov  (XSyaA.'  vr,lg  iojfl'rjj. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  this  single  word 
;)(ajpB  be  not  a  better  key  to  the  people  than 
all  the  sage  books  from  Gronovius  to  Grote. 
In  Homer  one  does  not  meet  with  much 
variety  of  greeting  :  indeed  funns  could  hard¬ 
ly  have  nourished  at  such  a  time.  Every¬ 
body  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  every- 
bodv  else  in  the  throng  of  the  onslaught  as 
perfectly  as  so  many  Tipperary  bo}s  at  a 
faction- tight ;  for  they  almost  always  pre¬ 
lude  their  encounter  with  a  little  chaffing,  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  “  Come  out,  ye  thief 
o’  the  world,  till  I  bate  the  skin  aff  the  ugly 
bones  of  you!”  We  say  to  the  same  effect, 
for  the  Homeric  heroes  use,  even  in  their 
most  excited  moments,  language  which  never 
loses  a  character  of  majesty,  still  further 
heightened  by  the  sonorous  recitative  of  the 
divine  hexameter.  Tiie  comedy- writers,  no 
less  than  the  great  Mmonian,  afford  in¬ 
numerable  examples  of  chalfing,  often  of  a 
truly  rich,  imaginative,  and  allogetljor  Hel¬ 
lenic  luxuriance :  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
pen  to  linger  in  these  “  shady  spaces.”  As 
to  the  Xeo-Greeks,  having  lost  all  distinctive 
nationality,  they  of  course  have  not  pre¬ 
served  anything  really  original  in  language. 
Theirs  is  a  vile  piebald  jargon,  with  just  so 
many  traces  remaining  of  the  glorious  speech 
of  old  as  to  make  the  contemplative  more 
keenly  feel  its  degradation ;  like  a  baker’s 
oven  piled  up  of  ruin-stones,  among  which 
glances  out  here  and  there  some  broken  bit 
of  Phidian  bas-relief  put  in  uj)side  down. 
The  Greeks  of  Otho  say  <r»  xavsig"!  what  dost 
thou  ? — a  phrase  which  evidently  could  by 
no  possibility  have  grown  up  indigenously 
among  such  a  chattering,  cheating,  unprofit¬ 
able  people.  Our  wise  old  poet.  Lord  llrooke, 
says — 


States  have  degrees  as  human  bodies  have : 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter — and  the  Grave  ; 

and  no  hope  seems  so  vague  and  visonaryas 
that  of  making,  by  any  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  exception  to  the  common 
lot,  or  of  reviving  a  dead  nationality.  What 
is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of  the  mass 
of  individuals  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  body 
of  a  man  is  no  less  true  of  his  mind,  and 
consequently  of  his  language,  the  completest 
incarnation  of  his  mind.  Alas,  the  noble 
tonijue  is  dead  :  — 

The  learned  Greek,  rich  in  jit  epithets, 

Blessed  in  the  lovelg  marriage  of  sweet  words. 

The  salute  of  the  primitive  Romans,  like 
their  social  character,  their  luanners,  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  was  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
bodily  strength,  vigor,  aptitude  for  war ; 
with  them  virtue  {virtns,  manhood)  was  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  being  “  frigoris  et  laraei  pa- 
tiens” — their  ideal  man  was 

Patria;  idoneus,  utilis  agris, 

Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pads  rebus  agendis. 

“Salve,”  “vale” — be  healthy,  be  strong! 
Surely  this  is  as  perfect  a  portrait  as 
as  Shalum.  What  a  people  that  must  have 
been,  where  virtue  signified  manliness,  and 
valor  (lit<;rally  strength)  at  the  same  time 
value  and  courage  ;  a  man’s  whole  value  be¬ 
ing  in  the  measure  of  his  valor.  These  arc 
a  pair  of  convertible  terms,  whose  existence 
forms  the  best  commentary  on  the  elder 
history  of  Rome.  Was  not  the  poet  right 
when  he  cried  out  in  that  noble  rapture, 

7m  regcre  imperio  prqndos,  Romcne,  eaveto  : 

Parcere  subjcctis  et  dcbellare  superbos  ? 

for  true  valor,  virtue,  manliness,  consists 
quite  as  much  in  sparing  the  overthrown  as 
in  leaning  down  the  pioud.  A  people  with 
sucli  words  familiaily  in  their  mouths  could 
not  help  being  dominant.  What  a  tone  of 
frank  gravity,  of  rough  military  bluntness 
there  is  in  all  their  older  language  !  One 
man  meets  another,  by  whose  side  he  may 
have  stood  when  the  savage-eyed  shaggy- 
haired  Gaul  was  hurled  back  in  the  full  fury 
of  his  shrieking  onset  from  the  steady  line  of 
the  Legion,  and  he  says  to  his — not  friend  or 
“  bruder,”  but — fellow-citizen,  “  be  healthy,” 
“  be  strong.”  Rut  observe,  as  Tney  declined 
from  tlie  “  barbata  simplicitas,”  how  their 
salutations  grew  more  and  more  ingenious  : — 
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Occxirrit  quidam,  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 
Arrcptnque  mann:  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum? — 
Suaviter,  ut  nunc  est,  inquarn,  et  cupio  omnia  qure  vis. 

This  diilcissime  rerum,  something  like  the 
“  my  dear  creatures”  and  “  childs”  of  Con- 
greves’s  and  Farquhar’s  fops,  is  a  shrewd 
argument  of  degeneracy  ;  a  Roman  of  the* 
days  of  Caraillus  who  should  have  used  a 
phrase  of  such  effeminate  turn,  would  have 
been  pulled  up  before  tlie  Censor  and 
swinged  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
Quirites.  We  too  hear  occasionally,  “Oh 
you  sweet,  dear  little  thin(f  !'*  but  it  is  said 
only  to  a  baby,  and  it  is  but  young  ladies  of 
sixteen  who  say  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Quid  agis? — dost  thou? — is  evidently 
a  good  deal  older  than  the  Dulcissime  rerum, 
and  characteristic  of  the  true  manners — di¬ 
rect  straightforwardness  and  indomitable  ac¬ 
tivity.  “  Pretty  well,  as  times  go,”  answers 
poor  Horace,  “and  I  am  your  most  obedient ;” 
dying  to  get  rid  of  the  unmerciful  toga- 
holder.  Cupio  omnia  quce  vis  is  far  from 
being  a  badly  devised  phrase  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  a  man  politely  to  the  door  ; 
but  it  bears  strong  marks  (as  indeed  does  I 
the  very  idea  of  showing  a  man  to  the  door 
at  all,  nav,  even  the  abstract  notion  and 
entel^chy  of  a  bore)  of  being  the  product  of 
an  advanced  civilization. 

The  Romans,  in  the  plump  days  of  Ho¬ 
race,  had  grown  to  be  a  singularly  idle, 
(quidnunc,  gaping,  lounging  tribe ;  but  they 
continued  to  attach  an  inordinate  value  to 
health,  inasmuch,  as  a  fit  of  illness  kept  them 
at  home  amid  the  gloom  and  discomfort  of 
their  miserable  lodgings,  and  deprived  them 
of  the  darling  pleasure  of  lazzaroning  away 
their  mornings  at  the  audiences  of  their  pa¬ 
tron,  at  the  bath,  or  in  the  fish-market.  Thus 
the  very  effeminacy  of  their  present  life  con¬ 
tributed  to  keep  up  the  old  salve,  vale,  and 
other  corporeal  good  wishes,  which  had 
been  invented  as  an  expression  of  military 
courage,  andvof  a  readiness  to  plough  or 
fight  with  equal  energy  for  the  good  of 
Rome,  to  devote  oneself  with  Decius  to  the 
Infernal  Gods,  or  sup  on  “  turnips  roasted  in 
a  Sabine  farm  — 

Bene  nam  valetis  omne^, 

Pidchrh  concoquitis,  nihil  timetis  : 

nnd  this  line  of  the  poet  gives  us  a  perfect 
anticipation  of  the  famous  dictum  of  Madame 
Du  Defhind,  who  asserted  that  all  happiness 
and  misery,  all  virtue  and  vice,  depend 
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simply  upon  the  state  of  our  digestion.  This 
indeed  is  more  profound  than  it  seems  ;  and 
the  connection  between  “pulchreconcorpere” 
and  “  nihil  timere,”  is  so  close,  delicate,  and 
mysterious,  that  the  only  aim  of  half  the 
metaphysical  and  political  treatises  that  have 
ever  been  published,  is  to  trace  the  bond 
which  unites  them.  The  French  theorem 
just  quoted  was  promulgated  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  surface  of  society,  nay,  the  very 
foundations  of  right  and  wrong  were  heaving 
and  cracking :  and  it  was  received  with  some 
alarm  by  the  few.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
merry  sort  of  a  time — pleasant  but  wrong ; 
and  was  admirably  formulized  by  Madame 
Du  Barri  (Madame’s  own  existence  being 
nothing  else  but  an  intense  individualization 
of  the  epoch)  in  her  “  apres  nous  le  de¬ 
luge  !” — a  mot  to  the  full  as  picturesque  as 
the  equally  renowmed  exclamation  of  Ti¬ 
berius: 

’E(Xou  davovTOj  yaia  (Xi^^^yjrw  ! 

After  the  final  extinction  of  constitutional 
I  liberty  and  order  in  Rome,  when  slavery  and 
conquest  went  hand  in  hand,  and  marched 
with  such  colossal  strides  over  the  prostrate 
world,  there  was  reigning  throughout  society 
precisely  the  same  selfish  levity,  the  same 
desperate  laissez  aller,  the  same  want  of 
earnest  belief,  and  neglect  of  everything  but 
momentary  pleasure  and  profit,  as  character¬ 
ized  the  state  of  Europe,  but  especially 
France,  just  before  the  tremendous  eruption 
of  the  long-confined  volcano.  The  locomo¬ 
tive  was  spinning  along,  sure  to  go  oft*  the 
rails  at  last,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  the  wheels  well  greased  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  The  greatest  blessing  of  life  was  then 
“  a  good  stomach  and  a  bad  heart.”  The 
Romans,  it  may  be  remarked,  had  another 
form  of  salutation,  used  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night — the  last, 
too,  at  a  funeral,  as  in  those  lovely  lines  of 
Catullus  to  his  brother’s  memory — 

Nunc  el  in  aitornum,  Frater,  areatque  vale! 

being  the  sacramental  words  used  when  the 
corpse  was  burning  on  the  pile,  and  the 
mourners  circled  around  it  thrice  in  sad  pro¬ 
cession,  crying  out  the  final  adieu.  What 
can  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  ? 
It  seems  we  must  wait  for  that  until  Etruria 
finds  a  Rawlinson  ;  but  if  we  knew  its  pedi¬ 
gree,  who  doubts  that  we  should  find  it  as 
characteristic  as  salve  or  vale  ? 

In  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin, 
or  rather  from  the  corrupted  Latin  called 
Romanz,  we  can  see  the  same  delicacy  of 
29 
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shading  ;  but  if  we  were  able  to  make  all  the 
collections  and  researches  which  the  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  a  subject  requires,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  write,  not  an  article,  but  an 
Encyclopaedia.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  indications.  The  Genoese  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  say  Sanita  e  guadagno 
=Health  and  gain :  a  phrase  combining  the 
two  elements  of  their  character  in  such  per¬ 
fection  that  no  commentary  can  either  sim¬ 
plify  or  condense  it.  But  the  Italians  have 
been  metamorphosed  since  the  merchant 
princes  and  the  golden  book — “  Bottom,  thou 
art  translated !” — and  until  some  better 
means  than  they  have  of  late  been  trying 
shall  have  raised  them  up  again  into  men,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  taking  them  as 
they  are,  and  remarking  the  Crescete  in  san- 
lit'a  of  the  priest-ridden  Neapolitan,  and  tlie 
“  I  am  your  slave”  of  the  liberal  Piedmontese. 
The'^same  pliable,  pitiable  servility  may  be 
traced  through  most  of  the  forms  of  the 
country,  dedications  of  books,  subscriptions 
of  letters,  and  so  forth ;  there  is  hardly  an 
idiom  which  does  not  partake  of  this  faint 
odor.  In  Come  sta  ?  Come  slate  ?  we  have 
packed  together  the  nearly  opposite  tenden¬ 
cies  which  go  to  make  up  the  main  ground¬ 
work  of  the  Italian  character — an  extreme 
nervous  mobility,  expressed  in  the  come,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  altogether  unprogressive  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  state.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
nation  not  destined  for  a  sudden  re- develop¬ 
ment  of  vitality.  And  is  not  Italy  the  land 
of  farniente  ?  To  stand,  to  he,  to  exist,  in  such 
a  region,  is  in  itself  such  a  blessing  that  life 
fleets  lazily  and  sunnily  away,  without  giving 
a  temptation  or  a  motive  to  more  activity 
than  is  required  for  the  procuring  of  a  sufli- 
cient  quantity  of  iced  water  and  maccaroni. 
In  the  toil-compelling  north  such  a  phrase  as 
Come  state? — the  very  syllables  of  which 
seem  to  come  out  languidly,  as  when  one  is 
lying  half  asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  groat 
patulous  beech-tree  in  a  blazing  midsummer 
noon — would  be  impossible. 

In  Spanish,  one  finds,  superadded  to  the 
Italian  immobility  and  passiveness,  a  certain 
smack  of  the  fine  old  Castilian  pride  and 
haughty  gravity  : — 

Don  Ilermogenes.  Bncnas  tardes,  Sehores. 

Don  Pedro.  A  !a  orden  de  VS. 

Don  Antonio.  Felicisiinas,  amigo  Don  Ilermoo-encs. 

“  Good  late,”  instead  of  Good  evening,”  is 
of  the  same  stamp  with  that  other  Hispani- 
cism  of  calling  the  evening  sereno.  Vaga  con 
DioSy  Senor  Caballero!  has  a  relish  of  strong 
self-respect  mingled  with  religiosity, — and 


the  phrase  gives  one  a  high  idea  of  the  tone 
of  personal  character  which  must  anciently 
have  predominated  in  the  dominions  of  the 
catholic  kings;  as  do  Quede  VS.  con  Dios: 
Queremos  hacerle  a  VS.  cuantos  obseijuios 
sean  fosihles  : — Mi  alegre  mucho  de  ver  a 
VS.,  y  de  cohocerlo,  Si  nor  Doctor  : — Beso 
las  manos  a  BN.  : — Soy  de  F<S.  The  high¬ 
ly  elliptical  form  of  the  last  salutation  is 
woithy  of  notice.  It  should  be  noted  also, 
that  tlie  Spaniard,  with  all  his  religion,  does 
not  place  the  religious  idea  first,  as  the  Orien¬ 
tal  does,  but  says  Vaya  con  Dios !  He  is 
not  of  the  mind  of  honest  Dogberry — “  and 
put  God  first,  for  God  forbid  but  God  should 
go  before  such  rascals.”  In  “  May  you  live 
miichos  nnos,^^  or  a  thousand  years,  however, 
one  plainly  perceives  traces  of  the  Moor. 
An  Englisliman  would  never  be  able  to  con¬ 
quer  so  far  his  inracinated  dread  of  what  he 
in  his  ultra-poetical  slang  calls  humbug  and 
jlummery,  as  to  use  so  hyperbolical  a  formula. 
Life,  too — mere  life  in  the  abstract — is  much 
less  desirable  under  our  cloudy  skies  and 
among  our  easterly  winds  than  in  Spain  ;  for 
which  reason  the  wish  for  long  life  could  never 
among  us  be  a  common  greeting.  We  reserve 
it  for  solemn  occasions,  as  Long  live  the  Queen ! 
Above  all,  note  the  “  YS.”  so  prodigally 
used.  Does  not  the  very  exaggeration  of 
this  contraction — a  contraction  which  must 
have  been  gradual,  and  each  step  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  save  time — indicate  the  proud 
politene.ss  of  “  your  Don,”  who  would  have 
a  luindred  times  a  day  to  “brook  the  stab” 
if  he  omitted  “  phrase  of  courtesy.”  And  if 
this  process  took  place  where  time  is  of  so 
little  value — a  fact  proved  no  less  clearly  by 
the  language — above  all  others  fertile  in  big, 
rumbling,  rolling,  long-tailed  words — than  by 
their  siestas,  guitar-strumming,  and  intermin¬ 
able  screechintj  of  romances — what  must 
have  been  the  frequency  of  call  that  finally 
screwed  Vuestra  Mercedes  into  Ustedes 
(sj)oken)  and  VS.  (wriiten)  ? 

Comment  voiis  portez-vous  ?  ^lost  readily 
do  we  acknowledfje  the  flood  of  lirrht  which 
has  been  thrown  on  French  phrases*  by  M. 


*  M.  Tarver  s  work  is  really  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  Dictionary  shelf — the  most  important  shelf  in 
every  man’s  library.  The  nice  skill  with  which  he 
has  comparetl  and  contrasted  the  phrases  of  the  two 
most  influential  of  modern  tongues  can  hardly  be 
over  praised.  Such  a  book  might  well  deserve  a 
distinct  notice;  but  we  are  happy  to  take  thus 
opportunity,  meantime,  of  saying  that  one  of  the 
volumes  has  now  been  in  constant  use  with  us  for  five 
years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another 
recent  one  of  its  class  which  we  have  found  more 
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Tarver — but  every  syllable  of  this  deserves 
to  be  studied  Ly  a  Uopp  or  a  Grimm  for  half 
a  cannisler  of  Canaster  at  least,  that  all  the 
profound  essence — quinta  pars  nectaris — may 
be  completely  extracted  and  distilled  out  of 
it  ad  residuurtit  by  the  bee-like  acumen  of 
some  linguistic  Berzelius,  or  philological 
Sclieele.  This  little  phrase  of  three  words 
(for  the  voiis  being  repeated  only  counts  for 
one)  contains  tlie  very  soul  of  the  French 
character,  their  manners,  their  history  ;  and 
not  only  gives  the  portrait  of  their  Past,  but 
helps  us  to  an  almost  infallible  prognostica¬ 
tion  of  their  Future.  Qun/itas  is  monstrously 
developed  in  proportion  to  (/uidditas.  ILtw 
is  the  formula,  not  what.  He  busies  himself 
mainly  with  the  shapes  and  shows  of  things ; 
and  therefore  comment  is  the  prominent  and 
leading  stn)ke  in  that  involuntary  photograph 
which  he  strikes  oil'  fiftv  times  a  dav.  Then 
the  portez-vous.  How  do  you  cant/  your¬ 
self?  Outside,  externally,  superficial  ginger¬ 
bread  work  in  every  letter  of  it.  An  impres¬ 
sionable,  eager,  restless,  vivacious  manner  of  | 
man,  always  ready  to  make  love — and  a  droll 
sort  of  love  it  is  nowadays — or  to  cock  his 
cap  over  his  eyes,  and  “  mourir  pour  la 
patrie  doing  trivial  things  in  a  solemn  way 
and  solemn  things  in  a  trivial  one ;  a  tiyre- 
ainyc]  as  he  was  called  by  the  vafes  who 
knew  him  best,  and  now  and  then  a  sinye- 
liyre.  Sterne’s  old  story  of  the  little  barber 
proposing  to  “  im merge  the  wig  in  the  ocean,” 
will  be  true  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A 
vaporing,  acting,  aggressive,  demonstrative 
people,  on  whom  little  things  and  great  make 
an  e([ually  strong  and  equally  fugitive  im¬ 
pression  ;  jesting  commonly  at  everything 
except  tiilles,  and  never  more  irresistably 
comic  than  when  trying  with  all  their 
might  to  be  serious — for  instance,  play¬ 
ing  at  constitution-m.dving — a  spectacle  that 
reminds  one  of  a  party  of  little  Emmies  and 
CiUiies  playing  at  companies.  In  this  Com¬ 
ment  cons  portez-vous  1  one  sees  the  theatri¬ 
cal  character  in  perfection,  the  instant  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  person  speaking  with  the  per¬ 
son  spokvu  to,  which  is  the  definition  of  thea¬ 
tricality.  The  whole  language  how  like  the 
people  1  Every  phrase  composed  of  a  heap 
of  minute  particles,  y,  ne,  ga,  and  so  forth. 


useful.  The  idea  was  happy,  and  the  execution  has 
been  most  laudably  careful.  We  have  been  infinitely 
obliged  to  it  in  reading  the  lighter  French  literature 
of  this  day — so  full  of  vocables  fresh  from  the  mint 
of  camp  or  guinyuctte,  and  lively  audacious  turns, 
(pwvavra  tfovg-roKfiv,  undreamt  ef  by  “  the  forty” — 
which  would  have  puzzled  Voltaire  as  much  as 
Johnson. 


I 


just  as  the  French  mind  is  a  heap  of  flutter¬ 
ing  odds  and  ends,  all  alive  and  dancing — all 
htrisse,  to  use  their  own  admirable  word — 
yet  the  result  an  inimitable  medium,  not  for 
poetry  or  eloquence,  nor  lofty  reasoning,  but 
for  chat — which  they  are  the  only  people  to 
render  neither  bald  nor  disjointed.  Latin, 
with  all  the  Roman  flowingness  and  music 
taken  out  of  it,  snipped,  and  nipped,  and 
clipped,  like  a  Versailles  yew-tree.  Think 
of  French  being  precisely — as  far  as  elemen¬ 
tary  structure  and  origin  .are  concerned — the 
same  tongue  as  Italian,  and  then  calculate 
what  must  be  the  dilference  of  idiosyncrasy 
from  one  and  the  same  plastic  substance  to 
have  produced  two  such  fabrics.  The  effect 
is  far  more  astonishing  than  if  the  two  had 
had  quite  independent  .sources,  and  is  truly 
an  overwhelming  proof  of  the  power  of  na¬ 
tional  character  to  give  its  own  form  and 
pressure  to  language,  just  as  the  larva  of  tlie 
insect  lends  its  shape  to  the  silky  envelop.  It 
is  the  same  as  to  the  pronunciation ;  where 
we  find  the  process  begun  by  cutting  off  .all 
the  ends — the  inflections: — of  the  grand  im- 
perial  words,  carried  still  farther,  as  far,  in¬ 
deed,  as  it  will  go,  and  all  so  completely 

DUmembcredy  maimed,  hncled,  rent,  and  torn, 

as  nearly  to  have  driven  the  Academic  frantic* 
and  to  have  extorted  from  unhappy  Charles 
Nodier  those  plaintive  lamentations  which  we 
may  peruse  with  much  profit  in  the  “Essai 
sur  la  Linguistique” — one  of  the  cleverest 
small  books  of  its  age.  For  instance,  let  us 
compare  the  words  Pacem,  Salutem,  et  Fra- 
teniitatem — pronounced  not  after  tfie  abomin¬ 
able  English  guise,  which  Milton  justly  calls 
“as  ill-hearing  as  law-French,”  but  with  the 
true  broad  Trasteverine  sound  of  the  vowels 
— tine,  rolling,  organ-like  vocables,  with  a 
smack  of  the  old  Roman  majesty  in  their 
very  intonation — compare  them,  we  say,  with 
pe,  sain,  e  fratemite. 

Comment  gii  vu-t-il^  How  that  goes  it? 
Even  here  we  have  not  been  able  in  our 
literal  translation  to  give  any  account  of  the 
miserable  unfortunate  t  stuck  in,  euphonice 
yratia,  between  the  verb  and  the  second  no¬ 
minative  :  and  what  a  truly  Gallic  flippancy 
in  the  ga!  The  old  Middle-Age  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  bears  a  general  chartacter  of 
uniformity  and  strong  religious  feeling. 
“  Adieu,  vous  die,  messire  Gauvain,  mon 
elder  et  doulx  ami  1”  as  we  have  it  in  Merlin 
I’Enchanteur.  All  such  “  skipping  measures,” 
such  fantastical  off-hand  quaintnesses  and 
familiarities  as  Comment  gava-t-il? — Poitez- 
vous  ?  and  the  like,  could  have  had  no  ex- 
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istence  in  those  times ;  they  Avoiild  have 
been  as  discordant  with  their  serious,  simple 
tone,  as  London  slang  with  a  tournament. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  sUinij — a  word 
of  wide  meaning,  including  all  the  ideas  and 
expressions  that  spring  from  the  notion  of 
knowingness — slang,  we  say,  could  in  no  wise 
have  existed  at  a  period  of  F'aith,  of  pure 
child-like  trust  in  matters  of  knowledge,  of 
state,  and  of  religion.  With  slang  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  confound  humont,  which  are 
quite  a  different  thing — as  different  as  Cor¬ 
poral  Nym  from  Sam  Weller,  or  Bobadil 
from  the  Game  Chicken.  The  modern  Gas¬ 
cons,  in  their  patois,  which  has  retained  much 
more  resemblance  to  Latin  than  we  see  in 
**  Frenshe  of  Paris” — being,  indeed,  nearly 
pure  langue  (Voc — say  Coumo  vas  ? — and 
herein  we  may  plainly  mark  the  difference 
between  the  more  indolent  and  sensuous 
Southern  and  the  eager,  mocking,  trivial 
Parisian.  Indolent — for  observe  how  the 
subject  of  the  phrase  is  altogether  suppress¬ 
ed,  while  we  have  none  of  the  jags  and  tags 
of  language  that  dangle  about  its  classical 
edition  ;  for  though  Coumo  vas  and  Comment 
fa  va-t-il  are  much  alike  as  far  as  the  funda¬ 
mentals  are  concerned,  the  former  consists  of 
only  two  words  while  the  latter  contains  five, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  little  insignifi¬ 
cant  particles,  not  at  all  nece  sary  for  the 
intelligibleness  of  the  proposition.  The  Gas¬ 
con,  then,  is  evidently  a  more  easy-going  sort 
of  a  person,  and  does  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  waste  good  breath.  He  is  of  the 
mind  of  t^ie  noble  wit  who  exclaimed  against 
the  absurdity  of  a  man’s  muddling  away  his 
income  in  paying  bills.  It  may  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear  odd  that,  in  a  nation  which  lias  so  long 
ceased  to  possess  any  claim  to  the  title  of 
religious,  the  formula  adieu  should  have  kept 
its  footing.  We  must  allow  for  the  impres¬ 
sion  bequeathed  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  an  impression  likely  to  remain  more 
durable  on  manners  than  on  sentiments. 
This,  and  the  convenience  of  the  phrase 
itself,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  changing 
— for  nothing  is  at  bottom  so  immutable  as 
language,  apparently  the  most  frail  and 
chameleon-like  of  things — have  contributed 
to  mainUiin  “  adieu,”  and  probably  it  will  last 
when  Notre  Dame  is  a  play-house. 

Madame  de  Stael  stole  and  popularized  J. 
P.  Richter’s  saying,  that  to  the  German  was 
reserved  the  empire  of  the  air — an  acute  and 
beautiful  judgment,  corroborated  not  only  by 
the  vague  and  phantasmagoric  character  of 
German  literature,  and  particularly  poetry, 
when  she  was  manufacturing  her  “  De  I’Alle- 


magne,”  but  even  more  powerfully  perhaps 
by  the  tone  of  German  metaphysics,  and  by 
the  German  supremacy  in  music.  As  for 
personal  practical  activity,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  for  taking,  in  short,  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  the  German  makes  but  an  indifferent 
chulo  ;  and  the  bull  will  have  him  over  his 
head  in  a  moment,  thereby  producing  a 
funcion  of  no  unedifying  kind  at  his  expense. 
His  ordinary  salutation,  when  he  meets  you 
in  the  morning,  sauntering  along  the  Kartoffel- 
gasse  or  the  Amalienstrasse,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  Wie  gehCs?  How  goes  it?  Not,  How 
do  you  get  on  ?  but  it — things  in  general — 
a  pure  abstraction,  a  reines  Vev7iunftwescn, 
quite  independent  of  himself  or  you,  express¬ 
ed  by  es — a  word  of  the  most  unseizable 
meaning  and  in  its  most  unseizable  form.  It 
is  that  mysterious  abstract  it,  that  ideal  of 
nonentity,  which  is  to  get  on,  but  whether, 
or  how  ?  Let  the  Sphynx  answer.  It  is  es 
which  is  to  go  ;  we  “  humans  are  but  mere 
playthings  in  the  hand  of  an  uncontrollable 
Destiny  ;  feathers,  down-parlicles,  gossamers 
driven  onward  by  the  lesistless  roaring  whirl¬ 
wind  of  ANAFKII.  If  we  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  ideal  vagueness  of  this  chaotic 
particle,  our  brain  begins  to  “  turn  o’  the  toe 
like  a  parish  top we  dare  not  pursue  it 
into  the  unfathomable  void  of  breathless  in- 
terlunar  space.  This  touches  us  nearly,  the 
German  element  being  so  mingled  in  our  own 
character;  but  we  shall  presently  see  how 
of  this  element  we  have  taken  only  so  much 
as  harmonizes  with  the  ix>t  of  our  nature — 
so  like  and  yet  so  unlike  that  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers.  Again,  in  Wie  gehCs  ?  there  is 
a  stronge  tinge  of  simple  cordiality,  perfectly 
in  accordance  wdth  the  friendly,  homely, 
familiar  life  of  the  Germans  of  all  classes  : 
among  whom — we  speak  of  them  as  in  the 
anti-reform  ages — ycni  could  find  surprisingly 
little  ditference  in  accent,  idiom,  or  turn  of 
thinking  between  the  Piince  of  Saxe-Puin- 
pernickelhausen  and  his  Serene  Highness’s 
postilion.  In  this  brief  Wie  geht’s?  the 
whole  tournure  seems  to  breathe  a  comfort¬ 
able,  ea.sy-going,  good-natured  spirit,  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  puppet-show  court 
and  lazy  bourgeoisie  of  a  queer,  quaint, 
sleepy,  Lilliputian  city  of  old  amiable  Deutsch¬ 
land.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
parting  words  of  “our  fat  friend”  in  the 
plum-colored  inexpressibles  and  apple-green 
coat,  with  the  somewhat  frowzy  cap  on  his 
head,  the  plethoric  bloated  umbrella  in  his 
hand  ;  for  on  the  Amalienstrasse,  from  morn 
till  dewy  eve,  in  all  weathers,  rain  or  shine, 
summer  or  winter, — 
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“  Umbrellas  pass  of  every  shade  of  green, 

And  now  and  then  a  crimson  one  is  seen — 
Like  an  umbrella  ripened" — 

and  above  all,  with  the  horn  spitz  of  his  pipe 
depending  from  his  rather  pallid,  flabby,  and 
soapless,  but  still  honest  and  hearty  counte¬ 
nance.  I.cben  Sie  icohl !  he  ejaculates — 
lifting  the  cotton- velvet  bonnet,  which  he  is 
sedulous  not  to  replace  till  he  is  well  down 
the  Amalienstrasse,  or  fairly  round  the  cor¬ 
ner.  “Live  well;’’ — for  the  worthy  man’s 
existence  is  nearly  animal,  as  far  as  external 
matters  go ;  though  Heaven  knows  w'hat 
dream-images,  what  abortive  births  of  theo¬ 
ries,  political,  religious,  social,  socio-politico- 
religious,  or  religio-socio* political,  flit  “as 
thick  as  motes  that  people  the  sunbeam”  in 
the  wreathing  smoke  ever  up-curling  from 
that  unextinguished  Ihiku-fite,  that  vestal 
altar  of  a  pipe — that  corded  cane  with  the 
picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  Martin  Luther, 
Old  Fritz,  Jenny  Lind,  Archduke  John,  Herr 
Blum,  or  Ban  Jellachich  on  its  China  bowl. 
Very  charming  also  are  the  little  snatches  of 
old-world  pedantry  which  may  be  perceived 
in  German  ways  and  words; — the  vivats  i\i)d 
penafs  of  University  enthusiasm — the  Latin¬ 
ized  form  retained  in  so  many  names  of  men 
and  things,  as  “  der  heilige  Petrus,”  “  der 
Idealismus,”  and  also  in  the  multitude  of 
mere  patronymics  that  have  about  them  a 
delightful  perfume  of  antique  simplicity,  as 
Boccius,  Lepsius,  Avenarius,  and  scores  of 
others.  These  latter  are  probably  nothing 
more  than  relics  of  those  days  when  High 
Dutch  Philologists — grim,  solemn  words, 
which  Mr.  Clowes’s  compositors  ought  to 
set  up  in  thick,  black,  erudite-looking  small 
capitals — wrote  only  in  what  passed  for 
Latin,  and  found  it  necessary  to  their  dignity 
either  to  translate  their  plain  hereditary 
names  in  whole,  or  at  least  to  give  them  a 
sounding  and  declinable  Greek  or  Latin  ter- 
mination  ;  thus  we  have  Neumann  transmog¬ 
rified  into  Neander,  Schwarzerz  into  Melanc- 
thon,  while  Schweighauser — the  terror  of  the 
upper  classes  in  English  public  schools,  who 
are  reading  Greek  play — is  less  audaciously 
doctored  into  Schweighauserus,  “  illustrissi- 
mus  ille  noster,  et  miritico  acumine  plane 
praeditus.”  Among  what  other  European 
people  but  the  Germans  could  the  wish  •  so 
innocently  humane — (juten  appetif !  form  part 
of  the  ordinary  small  change  of  common  con¬ 
versation  ?  And  what  country,  we  raav  add, 
stands  in  like  need  of  such  a  pious  prologue 
to  the  Speise-saal,  with  the  view  of  Constan- 
inople  painted  in  glaring  distemper  on  its 


walls?  For  who  can  have  forgotten  Sir 
Frances  Head’s  neat  definition  of  High  Dul  .u 
cookery  :  “  whatever  is  not  sour  is  g.  easy, 
and  whatever  is  not  greasy  is  sure  to  be  sour  ?” 
We  should  not  omit  that,  after  you  have 
“greatly  daring  dined,”  the  kind  native  has 
an  epilogue  formula  equally  regular  and 
suiUible.  It  is  “  Good  digestion  !” 

The  authentic  Low  Dutch  salutation  is 
Iloe  vaards-ge? — How  fare  you? — which 
well  enough  typifies  the  trading,  voyaging 
character  of  your  “  sw'ag-bellied  Hollander,” 
together  with  his  jiractical,  unromantic,  bu¬ 
siness-like  nature,  devoid  of  every  touch  of 
sentiment.  He  has  no  poetry  of  his  own— - 
though  Southey  thought  otherwise  after  they 
translated  some  of  his — little  literature,  save 
awful  little  punchy  tomes  of  Jus  Civile,  or 
still  more  awful  volumes  of  painful  commen¬ 
tating  and  logic-chopping ;  the  light  of  ima¬ 
gination  can  hardly  penetrate  his  misty, 
foggy  atmosphere,  unless  indeed  on  canvass, 
when  it  does  stream  gloriously  through  the 
“  golden  sherry  and  water”  of  Cuyp  or  the 
spray-laden  breezes  of  Backhuysen.  “  How 
travel  ye  ?”  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  manners  and  history  of  sturdy  old  Hol¬ 
land,  redolent  of  spices  from  far  Indian  isles 
— “from  Ternate  and  Tydore” — like  a  soft 
fragrant  land-wind  breathing  from  the  Mo- 
luccas,  and  stealing  over  the  sense  of  the 
weary  mariner  as  he  is  beating  up  with 
weather-whitened  bark  and  thin  sere  sails 
against  the  monsoon  in  those  half-fabulous 
seas.  It  is,  we  say,  as  perfectly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Dutch  manners  and  history,  as  it 
would  liave  been  impossible  for  such  a  phrase 
as  Iloe  vanrt-gel  to  have  been  generated 
among  the  Hollander’s  cater-cousins,  tlie 
Germans — a  stationary,  home-keeping  gene¬ 
ration — whose  only  fleets  will  continue  to 
navigate  between  the  proinoniories  of  Cloud- 
land. 

In  Sweden,  besides  the  universal  formula 
Gud  dag,  which  requires  no  explanation, 
they  say  Jlur  mar  ni } — literally.  How  can 
you  ? — that  is.  Are  you  strong  and  vigorous  ? 
— “  More  power  to  your  elbow'” — only  with¬ 
out  the  wild  fantastic  quaintness  which  reigns 
in  that  truly  Milesian  God  speed  you.  Gad 
sei  lav !  they  also  cry=God  be  praised — and 
for  their  parting  Far-wal ! — which  is  also 
good  Dutch  and  good  English — while  the 
Danes  use  lev-vel=lice  well,  which  predicates 
justly  for  the  latter  a  more  stay-at-home 
spirit  than  prevails  in  the  neighboring  sec¬ 
tion  of  Scandinavia. 

The  English  nation  being  incontestably  the 
first  on  earth,  and  composed  (which  indeed 
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is  the  cause  of  its  supremacy)  “  of  every 
G 'eature’s  best,”  of  the  finer  and  nobler  es- 
senc  s  of  all  other  races  of  mankind,  we  must 
expect  to  find  a  rare  richness  and  variety  of 
phrase  in  this  matter.  The  Englishman 
has  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages,  and 
stolen  the  scraps  his  dialect  is  “  the  alms- 
basket  of  wit,”  and  makes  up  in  eclecticism, 
vigor,  and  abundance  far  more  than  it  loses 
in  apparent  originality.  We  say  apparent, 
because  in  reality  no  tongue  was  ever  so  in¬ 
dividual  as  English  : — though  the  rough  ma¬ 
terials  are  borrowed  from  a  hundred  sources, 
yet  such  is  the  assimilative  or  digestive  en- 
ergy,  that  the  most  discordant  aliments  are 
as  immediately  identified  with  its  own  inde- 
jrendent  existence,  as  the  beef-steak  which 
yesterday  gave  roundiu-ss  to  th.e  hinder  sym¬ 
metry  of  a  prize  ox  becomes  to-morrow  part 
and  parcel  of  the  proper  substance — the  irh 
—of  the  Yorkshire  farmer.  In  truth,  the 
very  caprices  of  our  idiom,  orthograjdiv,  and 
pronunciation,  Avlnch  make  foreigners  “stare 
and  gasp,”  are  hut  so  many  proofs  of  the 
perfection  and  rompleteness  of  our  language. 
It  is  the  noble  secular  oak  whose  bark  is 
rugged  and  furrowed  witli  a  thousand  ex¬ 
crescences,  and  whose  limbs  are  contorted 
into  fantastic  curves  and  angles;  but  it  is 
from  the  oak  that  we  hew  out  the  knees  of 
mighty  victories  and  Agamemnons,  while  the 
village  child  sends  the  smooth  and  regular 
dandelion  swimming  down  a  rivulet  to  perish 
in  two  inches  of  w\ater.  It,  we  say,  is  the 
degree  to  which  caprices  and  peculiar  idioms, 
grammatical  exceptions,  &c.,  are  seen  in  any 
given  tongue  that  forms  the  best  measure 
and  scale  of  its  worth  and  beauty  ;  in  Greek 
tliese  eccentricities  are  inlinitelv  more  nume- 
rous  than  in  Latin ;  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  than  in  Irish  or  Tongatabooze. 

We  may  search  through  the  whole  map 
from  Archangel  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land — we 
may  follow  the  history  of  human  speech  from 
Adam  s  first  aleph,  both,  ab,  to  the  Inst 
number  of  the  “  Fonetic  Nuz,” — for  it  is 
now  dead — we  may  decipher  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  and  learn  to  be  as  fluent  in  Zend 
as  Borrow  can  patter  Zincali ;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  a^^hing  finer,  deeper, 
than  John  Bull’s  How  are  yon  ?  and  IJoio  do 
you  do?  They  are  the  Calpe  and  Abyla  of 
salutation.  The  How  do  you  do  ?  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  Trafalgar,  Waterloo, 
•  Steam-engine,  Railway,  Exeter  Hall,  Times 
Newspaper,  Punch  itself ;  and  if  Thomson 
.had  known  what  he  was  about,  he,  living  be- 
tfore  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
.and  the  Colonies  was  dreamt  ^ of,  would  un¬ 


questionably  have  made  “  How  do  you  do  ?” 
the  chorus  or  burthen  of  Rule  Britannia.  To 
do !  Surely  this  contains  the  whole  essence 
of  productive  existence,  national  or  individual. 
To  do !  It  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
the  theorick  and  practick,  the  whole  contex¬ 
ture  of  life.  And  this  doiny  is  so  universal 
among  us,  it  is  such  a  completely  recognized 
and  accepted  fact,  that  we  do  not  ask  a  man, 
as  the  dreaming,  pipe-compelling,  beer-be¬ 
mused  Germans  do,  “  was  machst  du  ?” — 
what  dost  thou  ?  but  only  how  you  do  it  ? 
Do  you  must ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  only  thing  is  to  know'  how  you  do 
it.  Again,  let  us  think  for  a  moment  upon 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  sister-phrase, 
“  How  are  you  ?”  Observe  the  wonderful 
practicality  of  it,  so  closely  united  with  the 
widest  universality.  It  comes  to  the  point 
at  once,  straight  as  a  dart;  and  yet,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  follow  it  out  a  little, 
whither  does  it  not  lead  you  ?  “  How  are 

you  ?”  in  indeed  the  question.  All  knowledge 
and  science,  all  reason,  thought,  imagination, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  effort  of  the  blinded 
Cyclops  feeling  about  the  walls  of  his  cavern  : 
all  merely  a  struggling  to  find  out  this  and  no 
other  thing,  namely,  hoie  we  are.  Perhaps, 
when  a  few  more  hundred  yeai’s  have  carried 
us  a  few  steps  farther  onward  tow’ard  pure  in¬ 
telligence,  men  will  cast  aside  their  lumbering 
tools  of  dialects — their  syllogisms,  their  illus¬ 
trations,  their  definitions,  the  rubbish  of  the 
schools,  the  “  rags  and  tatters,”  as  Milton 
calls  them,  “dropped  from  the  overworn 
shoulders  of  Time,” — and  formulize  all  their 
inquiries,  metaphysical,  political,  physiologi¬ 
cal,  in  this  one  comprehensive  question — 
**  How  are  we?'" — Happy  if  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  that  tw^enty-ninth  or  thirtieth 
century  shall  enable  its  Brougham  or  Whe- 
well  to  answer,  “  Pretty  wtII,  I  thank  you.” 

A  man  were  owl-blind,  we  think,  who  in 
the  “  Hoo’s  a’  wi’  ye  ?”  of  the  kindly  Scot 
could  not  perceive  the  mixture  of  national 
pawkiness  with  hospitable  cordiality.  One 
sees  in  the  mind’s  eye  the  canny  chield,  w’ho 
would  invite  you  to  dinner  three  days  in  the 
week,  but  who  would  look  twice  at  your  bill 
before  he  discounted  it.  Just  as  complete  is 
the  Irish  peasant’s  “Long  life  to  your  Honor 
— may  you  make  your  bed  in  glory  !”  where¬ 
in  is  plainly  reflected  the  violent  and  exag¬ 
gerated  enthusiasm  of  the  inborn  character 
— the  common  phrases  of  their  everyday  life 
being  a  better  warrant  of  their  Oriental  ori¬ 
gin  than  any  Ogham  chronicles,  or  agri 
somnia  of  their  addle-pated  Vallanceys.  In 
this  little  phrase  we  find  engrossed,  so  that 
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he  who  runs  may  read,  the  very  essence  of 
a  people  endowed  with  a  peculiar  vivacity 
and  iinpressionableness  of  feeling,  and  which 
has  been  long  modihed  by  a  religion  address¬ 
ing  itself  rather  to  the  senses  and  fancy  than 
to  the  reason.  But  this  is  not  the  lime  for 
being  hard  upon  the  Pope. 

“  Good  bye,”  though  radically  the  same 
thing  as  “  God  be  with  ye,”  is  yet  become 
widely  different  in  its  modern  effect  and  mean¬ 
ing.  It  has  followed  the  general  fate  of  hu¬ 
man  things,  or,  as  the  temporh  acti  men 
would  pathetically  lament — 

The  beautiful  has  vanished  and  returns  not — 

The  fair  huinanilies  of  old  religion  ; 

for  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  forms 
of  salutation  were  originally  prayers,  and  in 
most  cases  bear  very  markedly  the  precatory 
structure  of  expression  :  but,  as  time  ad¬ 
vances,  this  inevitably  gives  way  to  the  mere 
enunciation  of  a  wish,  even  when  the  ancient 
form  of  words  has  been  retained.  In  short, 
it  is  we  fear  true  that  human  nature  goes  on 
constantly  secularizing.  Chaucer’s  Host  ac¬ 
cuses  the  Persoune  of  being  a  Lollard — i.  e. 
hereticus  comburendus — simply  because  the 
good  man  reproves  him  for  “shotting  his  dis¬ 
course  :”  “  w'hateileth  the  man  so  sinfully  to 
swere  ?”  says  the  >vorthy  priest,  to  the  great 
wrath  of  Harry  Baily.  If  we  compare  this 
touch  of  Father  Geoffrey  with  that  dictum 
of  Mrs.  Adams  in  Joseph  Andrews,  which 
asserts  that  Scripture  out  of  church  is  wicked 
and  blasphemous,  we  shall,  alas  !  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  gradual  working  of  civilization 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Those  nations  which,  from  circumstances 
of  position,  government,  or  whatever  else, 
have  continued  stationary  and  unprogressive, 
will  be  found  to  have  retained  the  pure  an¬ 
cient  prayer  form — as  is  proved  by  the  abun¬ 
dant  addresses  to  Allah  throughout  the  East, 
the  incessant  invocations  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
Saints  among  people  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  churches;  whereas  we  “smarter” 
Protestants,  if  we  investigate  the  particular 
shade  of  meaning  attaciied  by  ourselves  to 
“  God  bless  you,”  “  Adieu,”  “  Good  bye,” 
itc.,  must  acknowledge  that,  though  the  lita- 
nic  form  has  been  retained,  yet  the  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  has  become  altogether  a  mere 
matter  of  pure  good  wishes — the  religious 
nuance  imperceptible  ;  so  that  the  phrase  is 
now  little  more  than  the  “  most  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  servant”  at  the  bottom  of  a  dunning  letter, 
the  Quaker’s  “  friend,’’  or  the  “  distinguished 
consideration”  wherewith  Viscount  Palmer¬ 


ston  winds  up  a  dispatch  to  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode.  But  if  we  are  justified  in  our  fears 
that  the  human  race  may  be  growing  less 
religious  for  yood,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that 
it  is  far  less  fanatical  in  the  persecuting  line. 
Therefore,  when  a  jolly  helmsman  show'ers 
certain  flagrant  anti-benedictions  upon  you 
for  not  getting  out  of  his  way,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  take  his  sulphurous  words  an  jticd 
de  la  Icttre,  or  to  suppose  that  he  would  really 
feel  any  satisfaction  in  seeing  you  simmering, 
as  Heinrich  Heyne  so  pleasantly  fancies,  “  on 
the  infernal  hob,  with  a  little  imp  perpetually 
poking  the  fire  under  your  pipkin.”  What 
is  sauce  for  goose  is  decidedly  sauce  for  gan¬ 
der  ;  and,  consequently,  if  we  only  observe 
with  a  measured  regret  that  Good  hye  has 
now  become  a  mere  expression  of  secular 
w’ell-wishing,  a  synonyme  oi  portez  voushien, 
then  omne  quod  exit  in — eyes  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  a  somewhat  softened  repre¬ 
hension. 

The  change,  so  w’ell  marked  in  the  phrase 
w’e  have  been  considering,  by  the  gradual 
corruption  of  God  into  Good,  must  have  be¬ 
gun  very  early,  as  in  the  old  greeting.  Give 
ye  good  den,  the  same  w'ord  is  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  original  sense  being,  “  May  God 
give  ye  good  even.”  Dr.  Johnson  said  one 
day  at  the  club,  that  he  thought  “  the  time 
would  come  when  men  would  grow’  weary 
of  preparation,  introduction,  and  connection, 
in  writing,  and  would  come  to  treat  all  sub¬ 
jects  apophthegmatically,”  so  that  books 
would  resemble  Bacon’s  fragments :  and  this 
most  desirable  brevity  seems  to  have  been 
more  nearly  attained  by  the  English  than  by 
any  other  nation  on  earth  ;  for  we  are  not 
contented  with  suppressing  half  the  letters 
of  our  syllables,  and  half  the  syllables  of  our 
words,  but  w’e  are  gradually  abolishing  half 
the  words  of  our  sentences ;  so  that,  if  we  go 
on  as  we  have  begun,  our  language  will  in 
time  become,  not  merely  the  mode  of  speech, 
qmr  excellence,  for  saying  “  Many  things  in 
few  words,”  but  a  kind  of  stenology,  or  alge¬ 
braical  condensation  of  thought,  a  pemmican 
of  ideas.  To  this  consummation  have  already 
approached  among  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
little  children — for  many  solid  and  perma¬ 
nent  changes  of  language  originate  in  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings — the  formula 
having  become  contracted,  throughout  the 
nurseries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  into  “  bye, 
bye,!” — and,  on  the  other  hand,  among  our 
scrip-men  and  stock-brokers,  who  are  report¬ 
ed  to  bid  each  other  farew’ell,  when  doing  is 
over  for  the  day,  in  the  short,  pastoral,  and 
euphonious  ejaculation  “  ta-ta !” 
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The  polite  old  salutation  of  these  realms 
appears  to  have  been  generally,  “  Save  you, 

Sir !”  which  bears  marks,  in  the  evident  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  word  “God,”  of  having  been 
primarily  of  the  true  precatory  form,  which 
had  gradually  merged — probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century — into  the 
mere  votal  or  wishinrr  state  :  but  it  is  to  be 

O 

noted  that  our  present  universal  “  how  do 
you?”  is  of  Plantagenet  standing — a  fact 
which  proves  that  the  nation  early  arrived 
at  that  pitch  of  energy  and  mental  vigor  ! 
which  placed  it  in  the  van  and  forepost  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  Dickens  remarks  that  the  sign  vocal 
in  America  for  startinff  a  coach,  steamer, 
rail  way- train,  &c.,  is,  “  Go  a-head  !”  whereas 
among  us,  on  like  occasions,  the  ritual  form 
is,  “  All  right !” — and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
these  two  expressions  form  a  perfect  embod¬ 
iment  of  the  respective  moods  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  This  is  true ;  the  phrases  are  vivid 
miniatures  of  the  individuals  John  Dull  and 
Uncle  Sam ;  and  we  hope  yet  again  to  see 
the  day  when  we  might  even  adopt  “  All 
right”  for  the  motto  of  our  political  or  cor¬ 
porate  escutcheon,  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  Yankee  Heralds’  College  (if  they  had 
one)  might  at  this  moment  inscribe  “  Go 
a-head  !”  beneath  that  fast  fowl,  the  annexing 
and  squinting  Eagle — with  its  one  eye  on 
Cuba,  and  the  otlier  on  Quebec. 

Tlie  Slavonic  race  appears  to  have  always 
been  deficient  in  originality.  It  resembles 
the  yellow  branch  of  the  great  Man-Tree — 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  so  forth — in  its  sub¬ 
missiveness,  governableness,  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  tendency  to  imitation  ;  producing  no¬ 
thing  of  itself,  but  aping  the  creeds,  the  arts, 
the  fashions,  and  what  sages  call  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  other  peoples,  with  peculiar  facility. 
It  is  wanting  in  what  Burns  calls  “the  stalk 
of  carle-hemp  in  man.”  Hastily  imbibing 
the  Christian  relifjion  from  emasculated  Con- 
stantmople,  the  main  branch  of  this  unsolid 
but  lively  and  attractive  race  soon  surpassed 
their  models  in  cumbrous  superstition  and 
barbarous  childishness  of  ceremonial,  and 
gave  an  example,  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  of  almost  brutish  submission  to  their 
Mongol  invaders.  Their  ordinary  salutation 
— “  mir”=^eace — was  taken  directly  and 
without  change  from  the  Biblical  shaluin — 
Salem — or  salaam  ! — and  the  more  modern 
greeting,  still  used  throughout  the  whole  vast 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  “  zdrastvui” 
==Be  well !  It  is  needless  to  go  into  proofs 
that  a  people  contented  with  such  very 


vague  and  uncharacteristic  salutations  as 
these  could  not  be  a  creative  people;  but 
history  plainly  shows  that  all  they  ever  had 
of  valuable  in  their  institutions,  their  litera¬ 
ture,  and  their  social  existence,  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed  or  imported — in  ancient  times  from 
Byzantium,  more  recently  from  Germany, 
France,  or  England. 

The  old  Slavonic  writings  are  filled  with 
indications  of  a  very  all-pervading  religious 
feeling,  often  of  course  degenerating  into 
ultra-credulous  bigotry  ;  of  a  profound  senti¬ 
ment  of  loyalty,  sometimes  falling  into  slavish¬ 
ness  ;  and  of  a  strong  taste  for  show  and 
splendor,  corrupting  into  absurd  ostentation 
and  babyish  etiquette ;  lastly,  frequent  traces 
of  a  certain  devil-may- careishness — which  are 
each  and  all  prominent  features  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  character  in  the  present  day.  Witness 
their  greetings ; — e.  g.  “  rab  vash”  =  your 
slave:  “kholop  vash”=your  serf:  with  the 
multitude  of  sonorous  forms  of  compliment, 
as  “  Milostivui  Gosudar”=Gracious  Lord — 
and  so  on.  But  a  very  curious  example  of 
the  change  which  often  takes  place  in  the 
meaning  of  expressions  originally  religious 
may  be  found  in  the  common  exclamation  of 
“Bogs  tob6i!”=God  be  with  thee;  which 
ancient  benediction  now  has  rather  the  signi- 
fication  of  Devil  take  you  !  Slavonic  fatalism 
will  be  found  mirrored  in  the  usual  “how  do 
ye  do  ?”  of  the  Russians :  they  say  “  kak 
pojivaete  ?”=“  how  do  you  live  on  ?” — a 
phrase  which  may  be  taken  as  the  very  op- 
])osite  pole  to  our  maid}",  vigorous,  condensed 
“  how  are  you  ?”  But  perhaps  a  still  more 
pithy  contrast  is,  that  where  the  old  Greek 
said  ^aipc — rejoice,  the  usual  Slavonic  for¬ 
mula  IS  prolsclidi  !=pardon! 

The  Poles  are  not  only  Slavons,  but  have 
for  many  ages  kept  up  a  close  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  West  of  Europe  (principally 
from  their  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church),  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
much  originality  among  them.  At  the  same 
time,  among  one  class — the  petile  noblesse, 

'  or  “  szlachtic” — there  exists  one  expression 
1  (used  in  speaking  to  a  superior)  which  must 
t  be  regarded  as  tlie  very  crown,  top,  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  half-oriental  genius  of  Slavon- 
ism.  It  is  “  do  nog  upadam!”  literally,  “to 
your  feet  we  fall !”  Among  the  poorer 
classes  we  also  find  a  stronj;  tinge  of  religi- 
osity  ;  as  in  the  following,  which  gives  the 
usual  interchange  of  compliments. —  Visitor. 
“  Niech  bedzie  Panbog  pochwalomy  !”= 
The  Lord  God  be  praised  ! — Host.  “  No 
wieki  wiekow,  amen  !”=In  saocula  saeculo- 
1  um,  amen  I  They  also  say  “  Jak  sie  masz  ?” 
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=how  hast  thou  thyself? — “  Czy  wesor’= 
art  thou  gay? — which  seems  to  us  quite  as 
curious  as  any  yet  quoted,  and  to  form  an 
epitome  of  the  Polish  character. 

In  the  dialect  of  Esthonia,  which  has  not 
the  slightest  affinity  to  the  neighboring  Rus¬ 
sian — we  come  upon  the  inevitable  wish  of 
good  health  expressed  by  “  terre,  terre  !”= 
icc//,  well! — “ole  terre”=6e  well! — (used 
also  in  the  sense  of  thank  you) — and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  phrases  in  which  the  Deity  is  in¬ 
voked  under  the  decidedly  ancient  and  hea¬ 
thenish-sounding  appellation  of  Jutnala. 
Thus  we  have  “  Jumal  ime”=in  the  name  of 
God;  “Jumal  aga”=With  God;  “Jumal 
eme”=God  with  us;  “Jumal  casa’’=God 
guide  you.  But  by  far  the  most  original 
thing  in  this  idiom  is  “  terre  launa  — em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  “  good  day,”  but  re¬ 
ally  signifying  “good  dinner,'^  a  phrase 
which  certainly  does  not  convey  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Esthonians. 

We  liave  already  given  sundry  specimens 
from  tongues  and  dialects  not  included  in 
the  sensible  and  serviceable  IJandbuok  before 
us.  One  more  such  license  and  we  shall 
conclude.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga 
Islands  have  some  extremely  droll  and  origi¬ 
nal  forms  of  speech — occasionally  indeed  ex¬ 
quisitely  elegant,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  their  beautiful  climate,  the  delicious 
landscape  that  surrounds  them,  and  the  easy, 
graceful,  kindly  matters  naturally  generated 
by  the.se  enviable  circumstances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “  malo”=bravo,  or  well — employed 
with  any  other  word  according  to  the  case, 
as  “  malo  your  coming  ;”=you  are  welcome  ; 

malo  your  staying ;”  “  malo  your  speech  ;” 
“  malo  your  courage.  But  the  most  noticea¬ 
ble  thing  is  their  almost  universal  use  of  the 
figure  called  antiphrasis,  which  is  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  saying  that  it  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  the  chief  rhetorical  ornament  of  the 


ingenious  and  inventive  youth  of  London,  the 
real  City,  and  may  be  found  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  conversations  of  the  Artful 
Dodger,  Mr.  Charley  Bates,  and  other  lumi¬ 
naries  of  the  novels  now  or  lately  most  in 
esteem.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
Socratic  Eironeia,  in  expressing  your  thought 
by  words  whose  literal  signification  is  the 
precise  reverse  thereof.  This  antiphrasis, 
we  say,  which  forms  the  ver}'  last  refinement 
of  language  among  our  polite  youth,  a  flower 
hardly  peering  above  the  ground  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  Lexicon  of  Grose,  this  our  own  final 
consummation  of  elegance  had  been  arrived 
at,  probably  many  ages  ago,  in  these  happy 
regions,  through  the  pure  force  of  a  genial 
sky,  and  the  harmony  therefrom  resulting 
between  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  fa- 
culties  of  the  Polynesian  mind.  They  have 
never  heard  of  “  beaks,”  or  “  liters,”  and  vet 
they  familiarly  use  the  antiphrasis!  This 
they  do  not  only  in  jest,  but  quite  seriously, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  most  dignified  ora- 
tion.  For  example,  they  say  of  a  man-of- 
war,  “  how  little  this  is !”  meaning,  how  im¬ 
mense  !  “  Here  is  only  one  yam  !”=what  a 

number  of  yams !  Chi  atoo  ofa — Small  is 
my  love  for  you=I  love  you  to  madness  and 
murder.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  form 
of  speech  is  not  more  widely  diffused  amongst 
us :  we  do  indeed  hear  occasionally,  “  you 
are  a  nice  man  !”  “  this  is  pretty  conduct !” 
and  the  like ;  but  the  dodge  is  rarely  exem- 
plifie'd  in  Parliamentary  debate,  where  it 
would  often  be  highly  ornamental. 

We  may  wind  up  our  gossip  by  observing 
that  the  Tongese  call  the  night  6o-oo//=the 
black  day — a  charming  expression,  evidently 
true  of  their  latitude,  and  carrying  one’s 
fancy  to  the  moonlit  terrace  of  the  garden  at 
Belmont ; — 

This  night,  methiuks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick : 

It  h)oks  a  little  jialer ;  't  is  a  day, 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 


Monument  to  Wordsw’orth. — Meetings  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  Words- 
have  been  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Justice  worth,  by  placing  a  whole  length  effigy  of 
Coleridge,  in  London,  at  which  a  committee  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  if  the  tunds 
has  been  formed,  with  the  Bishop  of  London  suffice,  by  erecting  a  monument  to  his  raem- 
at  its  head,  to  initiate  a  subscription  to  do  ory  near  Grassmere. 


It 
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THE  FRENCH  WARS  OF  RELIGION. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  GUISE. 

Histoirc  dcs  Dues  de  Guise.  Par  Rene  de  Bouille,  ancien  Ministre  Plenipo- 
tentiaire.  Volume  II.  Paris :  1849. 


The  history  of  the  house  of  Guise  has  a 
natural  divisif)n  into  two  periods,  of  nearly 
equal  duration,  whose  point  of  separation 
may  be  fixed  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  II., 
or,  more  strictly  perhaps,  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Cateau-Camhresis,  wliieh  preceded 
it  by  three  months.  Under  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  foreign  wars  engrossed  much  of 
the  time  tmd  energy  of  the  warriors,  foreign 
diplomacy  gave  frequent  occupation  to  the 
statesmen,  of  that  restless  and  ambitious  fa¬ 
mily,  which,  during  the  reins  of  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Heniy  HI.,  was  busied 
with  civil  strife,  domestic  intrigues,  and  even 
with  disloval  and  treasonable  projects.  The 
treaty  above  referred  to — signed  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1550,  and  by  which  France  abandon¬ 
ed  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety - 
eight  fortresses,  including  the  conquests  of 
thirty  years  in  Piedmont — stipulated  a  du¬ 
rable  alliance  between  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  “  w  lio  were  to  love  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  labor  in  concert  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  heresy.”  This  was  the  prelude  of  a 
long  peace  with  the  foreigner,  but  also  of  a 
long  series  of  intestine  wars,  and  of  more 
bloodshed  and  misery  than  any  invasion  from 
without  would  have  probably  occasioned. 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Wars  of  Religion. 
Calvinism  grew’  daily  stronger  in  the  land, 
many  of  whose  most  illustrious  nobles  w’ere 
soon  included  amongst  its  proselytes  ;  until 
at  last  the  princes  of  the  blood  themselves, 
jealous  of  the  influence,  power,  and  pretensions 
of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party.  Thus, 
early  in  the  reign  of  that  sickly  and  feeble 
prince,  Francis  H.,  Bourbon  and  Guise  en¬ 
tered  the  lists,  to  struggle  for  the  chief  power 
in  the  State,  and  to  commence,  during  the 
lifetime  of  four  sons  of  Henry  II.,  a  long  con¬ 


test  for  the  inheritance  of  the  declining  house 
of  Valois.  On  the  one  side,  the  chief  posts 
were  occupied  by  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King 
of  Navarre,  by  his  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Conde — far  superior  to  him  in  ability,  and 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  party — and  by  that 
brave  and  skillful  soldier  and  commander, 
Gaspard  de  Chatillon,  Admiral  de  Coligny. 
Opposed  to  these,  the  principal  figures  in  the 
Protestant  ranks  stood  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  brothers— notably  the  astute,  cruel, 
and  violent  cardinal,  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  had  been  allowed 
little  interference  in  public  affairs  during  her 
husband’s  life,  came  forward  at  his  death,  and 
played  a  striking  and  important  part  in  the 
strange  historical  drama  w'hich  comprised  the 
reigns  of  three  of  her  sons.  Adopting  a  ma- 
chiavelian  and  unscrupulous  policy,  her  in¬ 
trigues  were  directed  alternately  to  support 
and  damage  the  most  contrary  interests  ;  but, 
at  the  outset  of  her  political  career,  her  dis¬ 
like  to  Montmorency,  and  her  eagerness  to 
grasp  a  share  of  the  power  from  w  hich  he 
had  largely  contributed  to  her  exclusion, 
impelled  her  to  an  alliance  with  the  Guises, 
by  whom  it  w’as  evident  that  the  kingdom 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  virtually  ruled. 
Her  husband’s  body  was  yet  above  ground, 
when  she  joined  them  and  her  son  at  the 
Louvre — whither  they  had  conducted  Fran¬ 
cis,  after  proclaiming  him  King,  from  his  re¬ 
sidence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tournelles  ;  and 
scarcely  had  it  been  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  St.  Denis,  when  the  treaty  between  her 
and  them  was  sealed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  whose  daughter  was  their  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  by  her  marriage  with  Claude, 
Marquis  of  Mayenne,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
was  driven  ignominiously  from  court,  and 
compelled  to  give  up  the  costly  jewels  she 
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had  received  from  her  royal  lover,  and  to  ap¬ 
pease  Catherine  by  the  gift  of  her  magnificent 
castle  of  Chenonceaux. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  their 
own  high  connections,  were  singularly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Guises’  assumption  of  the  chief 
power.  “  No  influence  in  the  kingdom,” 
says  M.  de  Houillc,  “  was  comparable  to  that 
of  those  two  men.  The  clergy,  the  richest 
and  the  first  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state, 
professed  an  unbounded  devotion  for  the 
Cardinal  ;  in  Francis  of  Lorraine  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility,  military  men,  even  ma¬ 
gistrates,  habitually  recognized  :i  skillful 
chief,  a  sure  friend,  a  zealous  j)rotector. 
The  Queen  (Mary  Stuart)  was  niece  of  the 
Guises ;  their  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  brother-in-law  of  the  King ;  the  hus¬ 
band  of  another  sister  of  Francis  II.,  Philip 
of  Spain,  was  well  pleased  that  the  royal 
choice  had  fallen  upon  them  in  preference  to 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  apply  his  power  to  the  attempted 
recovery  of  Navarre  from  Spain.  Finally, 
obligations  of  gratitude  attached  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  them.  So  many  advantages, 
such  numerous  means  of  access,  united  with 
so  many  talents  and  so  much  glory,  rendered 
their  position  very  natural.”  The  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons  was  proportionate  to 
the  exaltation  of  their  rivals.  Montmorency 
received,  from  the  lips  of  the  King  himself, 
advice  to  retire  to  his  domain  of  Chantilly,  a 
rustication  and  disgrace  which  left  the  veteran 
Constable  no  resource  but  to  ally  himself 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood.  These  were 
deliberating  at  Vendome,  with  d’Andelot, 
and  their  other  confidential  partisans,  as  to 
the  means  of  opposing  the  authority  of  the 
Guise,  when  they  received  the  overtures  and 
exhortations  of  the  Constable,  who  pressed 
and  prevailed  with  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
repair  to  court.  But  slights  and  affronts 
were  there  offered  both  to  him  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  soon  they  were  glad 
again  to  absent  themselves.  Within  nine 
months  of  the  accession  of  Francis,  the  plot 
knowm  as  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  of 
which  Conde  was  the  secret  head,  was 
formed,  discovered,  and  crushed  ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  displaying  much  energy  and  pru¬ 
dence,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  great  cruelty 
and  a  most  unchristian  spirit,  in  its  repres¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  baffled  con¬ 
spirators.  For  the  third  time  Guise  was 
named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  invested  with  unlimited  powers.  The 
conspiracy  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
aggrandisement,  was,  however,  the  result  of 


his  brother’s  violent  and  persecuting  spirit. 
The  Cardinal  had  spurned  the  Huguenots  to 
revolt.  In  all  their  proclamations,  manifes¬ 
tos,  and  justificatory  publications,  they  pro¬ 
tested  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  declared 
that  they  took  arms  solely  against  the  family 
of  Guise.  It  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of 
these  princes  to  admit  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinctions  thus  made.  “  What  have  I  done 
to  my  subjects,”  exclaimed  the  feeble  King, 
“that  they  should  bear  me  such  ill-will? 
Is  it  not  rather  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  they 
are  opposed  ?  I  would  that  for  a  time  you 
would  depart,  that  we  might  see  if  these 
disorders  ceased.”  The  words  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  but 
Francis  knew  not  how  to  give  them  effect, 
and  was  easily  cajoled  by  his  uncles,  who 
assured  him  that  their  absence  would  be  the 
signal  for  attempts  on  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  his  brothers — attempts  already  planned 
by  the  Bourbons  and  supported  by  the  her¬ 
etics. 

We  pass  on  to  the  close  of  the  short  reign 
of  Francis  II.,  w'hich  extended  over  barely 
seventeen  months.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  5th  December,  1500.  The  10th  of  the 
I  same  month  was  to  have  w  itnessed  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Prince  of  Ch)!ule,  condemned 
as  traitor  and  heretic.  But  when  ;i  sudden 
swoon  at  vespers,  succeeded  by  violent  pains 
in  the  head,  indicated  the  probable  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  sickly  monarch,  whose  constitu¬ 
tion  was  already  undermined  by  disease, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  unwilling  to  lose 
Conde,  who  served  her  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  the  Guise,  took  measures  to 
delay  his  doom,  and  opened  negotiations 
with  the  King  of  Navarre.  This  prince 
signed  an  agreement  guarantying  the  regen¬ 
cy  to  Catherine  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.  She  and  her  council  were  to 
have  the  sole  direction  of  political  affairs; 
whilst  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  with  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general,  was  to  be  military  chief 
of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  Cath¬ 
erine  brought  about  his  reconciliation  with 

O  ^ 

the  Guises  ;  inducing  Francis  II.  to  declare, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  the  prosecution  of 
Conde  emanated  not  from  them,  but  from 
his  will  alone.  At  the  very  moment  she 
rendered  this  service  to  the  princes  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  she  w’as  plotting  with  Bourbon  their 
banishment  from  court.  It  were  bewilder¬ 
ing,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  in  a  brief  essay 
on  that  busy  period,  to  trace  the  tortuous 
policy  and  seemingly  contradictory  intrigues 
of  the  Queen  mother.  It  suffices  to  state 
her  aim,  then,  and  for  long  afterw'ards.  By 
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pitting  one  faction  against  the  other,  and 
alternately  supporting  both,  she  secured  for 
herself  a  larger  share  of  power  than  she 
would  have  obtained  by  assisting  in  the  final 
triumph  of  either. 

The  death  of  their  niece’s  royal  husband 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  Guises,  who  in  his 
name  had  exercised  absolute  authority.  It 
was  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  Protestants, 
who  deemed  it  “  a  stroke  of  heavenly  mercy” 
— a  mystical  expression  of  satisfaction,  which 
made  some  suspect  poison  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  Kin*r’s  death,  f'or  this  there  seems  to 

O  ^  ^ 

have  been  no  foundation.  But  such  suspi¬ 
cions  were  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Beside 
the  bed  of  Francis  stood  Coligny,  the  Cir- 
dinal  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  noble."*. 
When  the  monarch  breathed  his  last,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  said  the  Admiral,  with  his  habitual 
earnest  gravity,  “the  King  is  dead;  ’tis  a 
lesson  for  us  how  to  live.”  He  returned 
home  with  one  of  his  intimates,  named  Fon¬ 
taines,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  his 
tooth-pick  in  his  mouth,  and  his  feet  to  the 
fire,  lie  did  not  observe  that  his  boots  were 
burning,  until  Fontaines  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact.  “  Ah,  Fontaines  !”  then  replied 
the  Admiral,  “  not  a  week  ago  you  and  1 
would  each  have  "iven  a  lei;  for  thinirs  to 
take  this  turn,  and  now  we  get  off  with  a 
pair  of  boots;  it  is  cheap.”  Not  one  of  the 
six  brothers  Guise  followed  the  funeral  of 
Francis  II.,  whose  loss  they  had  such  reason 
to  deplore.  In  cutting  allu-:ion  to  this  inde-  | 
cent  neoflect,  an  unknown  hand  affixed  to  the 
black  velvet  that  covered  the  royal  bier,  the 
following  inscription — Where  is  Tanneguy 
Duchatel?  But  he  was  a  Frenchman  !'' — 
This  was  a  chamberlain  of  Charles  VII.,  who, 
although  unjustly  banished  from  court,  had 
mourned  his  master’s  death,  and  had  provi¬ 
ded  magnificently  for  his  interment,  sacrile¬ 
giously  neglected  by  that  king’s  own  son. 
The  inscription  bore  a  double  sting,  for  it 
both  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Guises, 
and  stifjmatized  them  as  foreigners.  In  vain 
did  they  strive  to  justify  themselves,  alleging 
the  necessity  of  their  presence  at  court. — 
And  they  were  equally  unable  to  refute  the 
charge  of  having  appropriated,  during  the 
illness  of  Francis,  a  considerable  sum  that 
remained  in  the  royal  treasury.  This  was 
done  with  the  connivance  of  Catherine. 

The  suite  of  affairs,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  IX.,  was  as  follows ;  Conde  was  re¬ 
leased  from  prison,  the  King  of  Navarre  was 
in  favor  with  the  Queen-mother,  the  Bour¬ 
bons  and  the  Guises  affected  mutual  friend¬ 
ship,  the  Colignys  and  the  Constable  were 


continually  at  the  palace;  the  star  of  the 
Bourbon  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  But 
those  were  the  days  of  political  and  religious 
renegades,  and  a  very  short  time  produced 
wonderful  changes  iti  the  composition  of  the 
two  great  parties.  Soon  we  find  the  King 
of  Navarre  going  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Constable  abandoning  the 
cause  of  his  nephews  to  assist  at  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  the  celebrated  league,  into  which 
the  Guises  and  other  great  Catholic  chiefs 
afterwards  entered,  for  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
party  headed  by  Conde  and  Coligny. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  diversely  represented  as  it 
has  been  by  the  party  writers  of  the  lime. 
M.  de  Bouille  has  endeavored,  with  patience 
and  industry,  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  mass 
of  conflicting  evidence  ;  and  if  he  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  it  is  because  such  contra¬ 
dictory  testimony  as  he  has  to  deal  with 
defies  reconciliation.  Ilis  zeal  for  truth  leads 
him  into  researches  and  disquisitions  through 
which  not  all  of  his  readers,  perhaps,  will 
have  patience  to  follow  him,  although  they 
are,  doubtless,  essential  to  the  completeness 
of  a  work  which  is  eminently  what  the 
French  terra  un  ouvrage  serieux.  With  an 
evident  desire  for  strict  impartiality,  he  leans 
a  little,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  Catholic 
party — no  unnatural  bias  in  a  writer  of  that 
religion.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Protest¬ 
ants,  have  to  guard  ourselves  against  the 
strong  interest  and  sympathy  inspired  by  the 
faith,  the  valor,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
French  Huguenots  ;  and  w^e  cannot  but  admit 
the  justice  of  M.  de  Bouille’s  conclusion,  that 
although  amongst  these,  many  were  martyrs 
for  religion’s  sake,  many  others  assurru'd  the 
Protestant  badge  from  motives  of  political 
convenience  as  much  as  from  conscientious 
conviction.  As  regards  the  second  Duke  of 
Guise,  however,  we  find  difficulty  in  always 
coinciding  with  his  present  historian,  who 
makes  him  out  a  better  man  than  previous 
reading  had  taught  us  to  believe  him.  All 
the  three  Dukes  of  Guise  were  moral  giants 
— men  of  extraordinary  qualities,  who  tow¬ 
ered  far  above  their  cotemporaries.  All 
three  were  valiant,  sagacious,  and  ‘skillful  in 
no  common  degree  ;  but  they  were  also  am¬ 
bitious  and  unscrupulous — the  son  more  so 
than  the  father — the  grandson  more  than 
either.  In  estimating  their  qualities  and  ac¬ 
tions,  M.  de  Bouille  justly  makes  much  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  prevalent  fanaticism  of  the 
time  ;  but  he  sometimes  goes  too  far  toward 
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the  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  Catholic 
writers,  who  find  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  arch-butcher,  Henry 
of  Lorraine,  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  and  who  acquit  his  father  of  sanction¬ 
ing' that  barbarous  massacre  at  Vassy,  which 
was  the  spark  to  the  powder — the  actual 
commencement  of  the  wars  of  religion. 

The  little  town  of  Vassy,  adjacent  to  the 
domains  of  Guise,  was  the  head-quarters  of 
a  numerous  Protestant  congregation,  whose 
preaching  and  acts  of  devotion  “  greatly 
scandalized,”  says  M.  de  Bouille,  “  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  surmamed  by 
the  Huguenots,  Mother  of  the  tyrants  and 
enemies  of  the  gospel.^*  She  consUintly  im¬ 
plored  the  Duke,  her  son,  to  rid  her  of  these 
obnoxious  neighbors,  which  he  promised  to 
do,  if  it  were  possible  without  violation  of 
the  royal  edicts.  Upon  the  1st  March  15G2, 
a  journey  he  made  in  company  with  his 
wife — then  with  child  and  traveling  in  a 
litter — led  him  through  Vassy.  “  His  suite 
consisted  of  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  all 
partaking,  and  even  surpassing,  the  exalted 
Catholicism  and  warlike  temper  of  their 
chief.  At  Vassy  he  was  to  be  joined  by 
sixty  more.  On  arriving  there,  he  entered 
the  church  to  hear  high  mass  ;  and,  whether 
it  was  that  the  psalms  of  the  Calvinists 
reached  his  ears,  or  that  he  was  maliciously 
informed  of  their  beini;  then  assembled,  or 
that  the  clergy  of  Vassy  complained  and  so¬ 
licited  the  repression  of  outrages  received 
from  the  sectarians,  the  fact  is  that  he 
learned  that  their  preaching  was  then  going 
on.  With  the  intention  of  giving  them  a 
severe  admonition,  he  sent  for  their  minister, 
and  for  the  chief  members  of  the  conifrci^a- 
tion.  His  messenger  was  Labrosse,  tlu‘ 
son, — who  was  accompanied  by  two  German 
pages,  Schleck  and  Klingberg,  one  of  whom 
carried  his  arquebuse  and  tiie  other  his  pis¬ 
tols.  These  young  men  were  violent  in  tlie 
fulfillment  of  their  mission,  and  an  exchange 
of  insults  was  soon  followed  by  bloodshed. 
At  the  first  shots  fired,  the  men-at-arms  and 
the  varlets,  already  disposed  to  hostilities, 
took  part  in  the  unequal  fray.  The  five  or 
six  hundred  Protestants,  although  superior 
in  number,  were  far  from  sufficiently  armed 
to  offer  an  effectual  resistance.  They  sought 
to  establish  a  barricade,  and  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  with  sticks  and  stones.  The  Duke, 
who  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult, 
found  himself  unable  to  repress  it.  Some  of 
his  gentlemen  were  hit;  the  face  of  La¬ 
brosse,  the  father,  streamed  with  blood ; 
Guise  himself  was  wounded  in  the  left 


cheek  by  a  stone.  At  sight  of  his  hurt,  his 
followers’  fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  Pro¬ 
testants,  overwhelmed,  (ecrcrscs,)  uttered 
piercing  cries ;  and,  endeavoring  to  escape 
by  all  issues,  even  by  the  roof,  delivered 
themselves  to  the  bullets  of  their  enemies. 
Anne  d’Est,  who  was  peaceably  pursuing 
her  journey,  paused  on  hearing  the  sounds 
of  strife,  and  sent  itj  all  haste  to  entreat  her 
husband  to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of 
blood  ;  hut  the  carnage  lasted  an  hour  ;  sixty 
men  and  women  lost  their  lives,  and  two 
hundred  were  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  some  men  were  also  more 
or  less  hurt ;  only  one  was  killed.” 

A  champion  so  energetic  and  formidable, 
a  commander  so  much  beloved  as  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  would  certainly  have  succeeded, 
had  he  really  attempted  and  desired  to  do 
so,  in  somewhat  less  than  an  hour,  in  check¬ 
ing  his  men-at-arms  and  stopping  this  inhu¬ 
man  massacre,  which  procured  him  from  the 
Reformed  party  the  odious  nickname  of  the 
Butcher  of  Vassy.  M.de  Bouille  inclines  to 
consider  the  slaughter  on  that  fatal  day  as  a 
sort  of  cruel  reprisals,  deplorable  certainly, 
but  in  some  measure  extenuated  by  various 
excesses  committed  by  the  Huguenots — ex¬ 
cesses,  however,  to  which  he  but  vaguely 
refers.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre  of  V’^assy,  an  edict,  ob¬ 
tained  less  than  two  months  previously  by 
the  exertions  and  infiuence  of  Coligny  and 
r Hospital,  and  granting  the  Protestants 
liberty  of  conscience  and  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  was  in  full  force.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  M.  de  Bouille  sufficiently 
shows  the  animus  oi  Guise — “  When  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  gloomv  calm  suffered  him  to  dis- 
cern  the  sad  character  of  such  a  scene,  the 
Duke  fell  into  a  passion  with  Claude  Tour¬ 
neur,  captain  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Vassy 
for  Mary  Stuart ;  he  imputed  the  day’s  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  the  toleration  that  officer  had 
shown,  in  suffering  the  formation  of  Calvin¬ 
ist  assemblies.  Tourneur,  in  his  justification, 
cited  the  edict  of  January  ;  but  Guise  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  ‘This,’  he  said,  ‘shall 
rescind  that  detestable  edict !’  ”  When  the 
news  of  the  massacre  reached  Paris,  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Beze,  deputed  by  the  Calvinist 
church  of  the  capital,  presented  himself  be¬ 
fore  Catherine  to  demand  severe  justice  on 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Catherine  received  him 
well,  and  replied  favorably  ;  when  the  King 
of  Navarre,  in  all  the  fervor  of  his  new  reli¬ 
gion  and  sudden  friendship  for  the  Duke, 
burst  out  into  anger  against  Beze,  attributing 
all  the  fault  to  the  Protestants  of  v  assy,  and 
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declarins:  tliat  “  whoever  touched  as  much 
as  the  finger-tip  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Guise  touclied  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
heart,”  “  Sire,”  replied  Beze,  “  it  assuredly 
behoves  that  church  of  God  in  whose  name 
I  speak,  to  endure  blow^s,  and  not  to  strike 
them  ;  but  may  it  please  you  also  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  it  is  an  anvil  w’hich  has  worn  out 
many  hatiimers.”  This  menacing  resignation 
was  an  omen  of  approaching  calamities. 

Although  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of 
Navarre,  was  of  little  value  at  the  council- 
board,  or  in  any  other  w’ay  than  as  a  brave 
man-at-arms,  his  conversion  and  alliance 
were  highly  prized  by  the  Catholic  parts^  as 
a  great  diminution  of  the  prestiye  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  bro¬ 
thers,  the  Constable,  and  even  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Chantonnay,  combined  to  flatter 
and  cajole  the  feeble  prince,  who  on  his  part 
knew  not  liow  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  his 
zeal  for  Popery  and  his  love  for  the  family 
of  Lorraine.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  marched 
in  procession,  accompanied  by  his  new 
friends  and  by  two  thousand  gentlemen  of 
their  party,  bearing  the  consecrated  branch¬ 
es  from  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  to  tliat 
of  Notre- Dame.  On  the  occasion  of  this  so¬ 
lemnity  it  has  been  said  that  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  in  danjxer — some  Protes- 
tant  (gentlemen  havinfj  otl’ered  to  assassinate 
him,  if  their  ministers  would  authorize  tlie 
deed  in  the  name  of  reliifion.  This  authori- 
zation  was  refused ;  the  Calvinist  church¬ 
men  “  with  greater  prudence,”  says  M.  de 
Bouille,  “  preferring  to  await  the  result  of 
the  complaint  they  had  made  with  respect  to 
the  massacre  of  Vassy.”  It  is  hardly  fair 
thus  to  insinuate  that  prudential  cv^nsidera- 
tions  alone  influenced  this  abstinence  from 
assassination.  Guise  w'as  considered,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  most 
dangerous  foe  of  the  Huguenot  party  ;  and 
more  than  one  plan  for  ins  murder  was  laid 
prior  to  that  which  succeeded.  But  there 
is  no  proof  that  these  plots  were  instigated 
by  either  the  chiefs  or  the  priests  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  On  the  contrary,  everything  concurs  to 
stamp  them  as  proceeding  solely  from  the 
religious  fanaticism  or  violent  party  spirit  of 
individuals.  During  the  seige  of  Rouen — 
the  first  important  operation  of  the  war  that 
now  broke  out — “  the  Duke  of  Guise,”  says 
M.  de  Bouille,  “  was  informed  that  an  assas¬ 
sin  had  entered  the  camp  with  the  project  of 
taking  his  life.  He  sent,  for  and  calmly  in¬ 
terrogated  him — ‘  Have  you  not  come  hither 
to  kill  me  ?’  he  said.  Surprised  at  his  de¬ 
tection,  and  trembling  with  apprehension  of 


punishment,  this  young  gentleman  of  Mans 
at  once  avowed  his  criminal  design.  ‘  And 
what  motive,’  inquired  the  Duke,  ‘  impelled 
you  to  such  a  deed  ?  Have  I  done  you  any 
wrong  ?’  ‘  No ;  but  in  so  doing  1  should 

serve  my  religion — that  is  to  say,  the  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  I  profess.* 

<  My  religion  then  is  better  than  yours,’ 
cried  Guise  with  a  generous  impulse,  ‘for  it 
commands  me  to  pardon,  of  my  own  accord, 
you  who  are  convicted  of  guilt.’  And  by 
Ids  orders  the  gentleman  was  safely  con¬ 
ducted  out  of  the  camp.  A  fine  example,” 
exclaims  M.  de  Bouille,  “  of  truly  religious 
sentiments  and  magnanimous  proselytism, 
very  natural  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  most 
moderate  and  humane  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  army ;  and  whose  brilliant  gen¬ 
erosity — true  basis  of  the  character  of  this 
great  man — had  been  but  temporarily  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  occurrence  at  Vassy  !” 

At  this  siege  of  Rouen,  Guise  performed 
prodigies  of  valor;  and  Anthony  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  second  to  none  in  high  soldierly  spirit, 
had  his  jealousy  roused  by  the  exploits  of 
his  ally.  Determined  also  to  signalize  him¬ 
self,  he  needlessly  exposed  his  life,  and  was 
hit  by  an  arquebuse  ball.  The  w’ound  was 
severe,  and  Ambrose  Pare  declared  it  mor¬ 
tal,  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  physicians,  who  gave  hopes  of 
cure.  Ten  days  afterwards  Rouen  was  taken 
by  assault ;  and  on  learning  this,  the  King  of 
Navarre  insisted  on  being  carried  in  triumph 
to  his  quarters  in  the  captured  town.  Pre¬ 
ceded  by  musicians,  he  was  boine  upon  his 
bed  through  the  breach  by  a  detachment  of 
Swiss  soldiers.  The  fatiirue  and  excitement 
increased  the  inflammation  of  his  w’ound,  and 
hastened  his  death.  In  his  last  moments  he 
showed  symptoms  of  regretting  his  change 
of  religion  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  tardy 
repentance,  the  Protestants  ag:iinst  whom 
since  his  perversion  to  Rome  he  had  used 
great  severity,  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  his 
death,  which  they  celebrated  as  a  chastise¬ 
ment  proceeding  from  Heaven. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Dreux,  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  actions  of  those  wars.  Conde  was 
threatening  Pans,  when  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
following  the  example  twice  given  by  his 
father  (in  1530  and  1544),  hurried  from 
Rouen,  where  his  troops  had  committed 
frightful  excesses,  but  where  he  had  sue- 
cessfully  invoked  the  royal  clemency  in  favor 
of  the  officers  of  the  captured  garrison,  to 
give  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  valor  and  skill.  He  there  received 
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a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  Gascons 
and  Spaniards ;  and  Conde,  seeing  Paris  so 
well  defended,  and  that  the  chances  of  a 
general  action,  which  he  had  at  first  been 
disposed  to  provoke,  were  no  longer  in  his 
favor,  retreated  towards  Normandy,  to  es¬ 
tablish  communications  with  the  English, 
who  had  already  sent  some  slight  succors  to 
the  Protestants. 

Guise  pursued,  gained  a  march  on  him, 
and  confronted  him  near  Dreux.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Catholics  were  nominally  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Constable,  but  Guise  was  in 
fact  the  presiding  spirit.  Unwilling  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  such  a  battle  as 
appeared  imminent,  the  Duke  desired  to  cast 
it  upon  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  14th  December,  he  had  sent 
Castlenau  to  that  princess  to  know  her  deci¬ 
sion.  The  envoy  reached  Vincennes  at  the 
moment  of  her  lever.  “  She  affected  sur¬ 
prise  that  experienced  generals  should  send 
for  counsel  to  a  woman  and  child,  whom  the 
imminence  of  civil  war  plunged  in  grief.  The 
King’s  nurse  coming  in  at  that  moment, 

‘  You  should  ask  her,’  said  the  Queen,  iro¬ 
nically,  ‘  if  battle  is  to  be  given.’  And 
calling  the  woman  to  her — ‘  Nurse,’  she 
said,  ‘  the  time  has  come  that  men  ask  of 
women  advice  to  give  battle ;  how  seems  it 
to  you?’  A  second  messenger  from  the 
irhwivirale*  pressed  for  a  decision ;  the 
council  was  assembled,  and  left  everything 
to  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  gene¬ 
rals.  With  this  semi-authorization,  these 
took  up  a  position  in  the  villages  adjacent 
to  Dreux,  menacing  Conde’s  left  tlank.  Nu¬ 
merically  stronger  than  the  Protestants,  they 
had  fewer  cavalry,  but  were  well  posted. 
The  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  Con-  | 
stable  in  person  ;  Guise,  too  proud  to  act  as 
second  in  command,  remained  in  reserve 
with  his  own  company  of  men-at-arms  and 
a  few  volunteers  who  had  joined  him.  With 
these  five  hundred  picked  horsemen  he  was 
prepared  to  strike  in  where  his  aid  might 
most  be  wanted.  For  two  hours  the  armies 
remained  in  mutual  observation,  without  even 
a  skirmish.  After  hearing  the  report  of 
d’Andelot,  who  had  made  a  reconnoissance, 
Conde  would  gladly  have  avoided  a  battle, 
or  at  least  have  changed  the  ground.  By 
a  movement  to  his  right  he  exposed  his  flank ; 
the  Constable  wished  to  take  advantage  of 

*  So  styled  by  the  Huguenots.  Historians  have 
adopted  the  designation.  It  consisted  of  Guise, 
Montmorency,  and  the  Marshal  of  St.  Andre,  and 
was  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  League. 


this.  Conde’s  advanced  guard,  under  Coligny, 
furiously  charged  the  Royalist  centre,  as  it 
advanced  under  Montmorency.  The  Prince 
himself,  who,  with  his  main  body,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  St.  Andre  and  the  advanced  guard, 
neglected  to  attack  them,  but  directed  all  his 
efl’orts  against  the  principal  mass  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  imprudently  bringing  all  his  cavalry 
into  action,  and  penetrating  to  the  very  colors 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  who  successfully  with¬ 
stood  this  terrible  shock.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  urged 
him  to  let  this  fury  expend  itself,  d’Anville, 
with  three  companies  of  rnen-at-arms  and  the 
light  horse,  hurried  to  attack  Condo ;  but 
soon,  surrounded  by  the  German  cavalry,  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  upon  the  right  wing, 
composed  of  Spanish  infantry,  and  protected 
by  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Meanwhile 
the  Constable  opposed  an  energetic  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  his  nephew  Coligny.  In 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  mdee^  Montmo¬ 
rency,  as  unfortunate  as  at  St.  Quintin,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him;  he  mounted  ano¬ 
ther,  hut  the  next  moment,  wounded  in  the 
jaw  by  a  pistol-sliot,  he  was  taken  piisoner. 
Around  him  fell  his  fourth  son,  Montberon, 
Beauvais,  and  the  Sieur  de  Givry.  The 
Duke  of  Aumale — fighting  with  the  utmost 
ardor,  overthrown  by  the  fugitives,  and 
trampled  under  the  horses’  feet — had  his 
shoulder  broken,  the  bone  of  the  arm  being 
almost  uncovered,  and  split  up  to  the  joint, 
so  that  for  six  weeks  he  could  not  ride.  The 
Grand  Prior  was  also  w’ounded.  The  entire 
main  body,  and  a  part  of  the  advanced  guard, 
(which  had  been  disposed  on  the  same  line 
with  the  centre,  or  corps  de  bataille,)  were 
totally  routed  ;  the  artillery  covering  them 
was  in  the  powder  of  the  enemy  ;  five  thou¬ 
sand  Swiss  alone  still  displayed  a  bold  front. 
The  Protestants,  however,  headlong  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  vanquished,  outstripped  tliese 
troops  and  reached  the  baggage,  which  they 
plundered,  ‘  even  that  of  Monsieur  de 
Guise  and  his  silver  plate  then,  reform¬ 
ing,  they  returned  to  the  charge  against  the 
Swiss — who,  frequently  broken,  always  ral¬ 
lied,  and  at  last,  seeing  themselves  attacked 
on  all  sides  by  Conde’s  lansquenets,  were  no 
longer  contented  to  hold  their  ground,  but 
pressed  forward  and  repulsed  their  assail¬ 
ants.” 

The  battle  seemed  won,  when  Guise,  who 
had  remained  all  this  time  inactive,  at  last 
decided  to  advance.  He  has  often  been  re- 


^  Discoura  de  la  Bataille  de  Dreux,  dietc  par 
Francois  dk  Lorraine. 
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preached  for  the  apathy  with  which  he  had 
so  long  beheld  the  disasters  of  the  Catholic 
army.  It  certainly  looked  very  much  as  if 
he  wished  to  requite  in  kind  Montmorency’s 
inaction,  eight  years  previously,  at  the  com¬ 
bat  of  Henty.  His  conduct  may  have  been, 
as  M.  de  Bouille  inclines  to  believe,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  prudent  calculation  ;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  prove  that 
less  caution  would  not  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Catholic  army.  The  succor  that  retrieved 
the  fortune  of  the  dav  came  so  late,  however, 
that  the  victors’  loss  exceeded  that  of  the 
vanquished.  When  Montmorency’s  son, 
d’Anville,  beheld  his  brother  slain  and  his 
father  prisoner,  he  hurried  to  Guise — whose 
reserve  was  concealed  from  tlie  enemy  be¬ 
hind  the  village  of  Blainville  and  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  trees — and  franticly  implored  him 
to  rescue  the  Constable  by  an  impe¬ 
tuous  charge.  Guise  refused  to  stir.  Pre¬ 
sently,  however,  when  he  saw  that  the 
Huguenots,  disordered  by  success,  deemed 
the  battle  completely  won,  he  advanced 
at  a  steady  pace,  rallying  the  fugitives,  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  advanced  guard,  and  uniting  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Gascons.  Thus  supported, 
he  moved  boldly  against  the  hostile  battalions, 
which  gave  way  before  him.  D’Andelot, 
whom  fever  ,kept  from  the  field,  first  per¬ 
ceived  the  disastrous  change  in  the  issue  of 
the  combat.  Unarmed,  wrapped  in  a  furred 
dressing-gown,  he  sprang  forward  to  check 
the  rout;  and,  observing  the  good  order  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise’s  reserve — “Yonder,” 
he  said,  “  is  a  tail  that  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  scotch.”  In  vain  the  Prince  of  Conde 
sought  to  rally  his  cavalry,  paralysed 
by  the  sustained  fire  of  eight  hundred 
aquebusiers  posted  by  8t.  Andre.  The 
carnage  was  fiightful.  Conde  wounded 
in  the  right  hand,  lost  his  horse,  killed  by  a 
bullet ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  remount  he 
was  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  yield  him¬ 
self  prisoner  to  d’Anville,  who  burned  to 
revenge  his  father’s  wound  and  captivity. 
Thereupon  the  gallant  Coligny,  who  had  rrd- 
lied  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  horse  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  valley,  returned  to  the  charore  to  res- 
cue  the  prince ;  and  so  terrible  was  his 
onset  upon  Guise’s  squadrons,  that  these 
wavered,  and  Guise  himself  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  ^reat  dantrer.  But  the  fire  of  two 
thousand  arquebusiers,  posted  on  his  flanks, 
covered  the  confusion  of  his  cavalry,  and 
compelled  Coligny  to  the  retreat,  which  was 
effected  in  good  order.  Night  fell ;  Guise 
did  not  pursue  ;  and  Coligny  saved  a  part  of 
his  artillery,  but  lost,  in  a  day’s  action,  three 


or  four  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand,  and 
wms  particularly  severe  in  cavalry.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  the  two  general’s-in- 
chief  were  prisoners.  The  conquerors  had 
to  regret  the  loss  of  several  other  distin¬ 
guished  leaders.  In  the  closing  act  of  this 
obstinately-contested  fight.  Marshal  St.  An¬ 
dre,  thrown  from  his  horse  and  made  pri¬ 
soner,  w'as  pistolled  by  Daubigny,  a  former 
follower  of  his,  who  had  lon^  been  his  bitter 
foe.  Both  the  Labrosses,  and  Jean  d’Anne- 
baut,  were  also  slain  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers  had  his  thigh  broken.  At  first  it  w'as 
rumored  in  the  Protestant  army  that  Guise 
himself  was  killed.  “  Knowing,”  says  Etienne 
Pasquier  in  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  by  M. 
de  Bouille,  “  that  it  was  he  at  whom  the 
Huguenots  would  chiefly  aim,  and  doubting 
not  but  that  his  army  was  full  of  spies,  upon 
the  eve  of  the  battle  he  declared  publicly  at 
supper  what  horse  he  would  ride,  and  what 
would  be  his  arms  and  equipment  upon  the 
following  day.  But  the  next  morning,  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  the  rendezvous,  he  gave 
up  that  horse  and  accoutrements  to  his  es¬ 
quire.  Well  for  him  he  did  so!  for  the  es¬ 
quire  was  killed,  whilst  he  for  a  while  es¬ 
caped.”  It  is  recorded  that  the  esquire, 
Varicarville,  solicited  permission  thus  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  for  his  leader’s  safety.  The  stra¬ 
tagem  was  so  successful,  that  when  Guise, 
late  in  the  day,  made  his  appearance,  the 
Admiral  and  Conde  were  completely  asto¬ 
nished.  “  Here,  then,  is  the  cunning  fellow 
whose  shadow  we  have  pursued,”  exclaimed 
Coligny.  “  We  are  lost ;  the  victory  will 
slip  from  our  hands.”  “  The  day’s  success 
came  most  apropos  to  M.  de  Guise,”  wrote 
Pas(juier,  “  for  of  one  defeat  he  made  two 
victories  ;  the  captivity  of  the  Constable,  his 
rival  in  renown,  not  beint;  less  advantageous 
to  him  than  that  of  the  Prince,  his  open 
foe.”  Whilst  Coligny  marched  off  his  uncle 
and  prisoner  to  Orleans,  to  place  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  Princess  of  Conde,  Guise,  with 
characteristic  magnanimity,  courteously  and 
kindly  received  his  inveterate  enemy,  the 
Prince.  Quartered  in  Blainville,  which  the 
Huguenots  had  devastated,  and  deprived  of 
his  baggage,  he  could  command  but  a  single 
bed,  which  he  offered  to  Condo  with  other 
marks  of  deference  for  the  first  Prince  of  the 
blood.  Touched  by  his  conqueror’s  gene¬ 
rosity,  Conde  momentarily  forgot  his  hatred  ; 
supped  at  Guise’s  table — freely  discussed 
with  him  the  basis  of  a  peace,  of  whose  con¬ 
clusion  the  presumed  destruction  of  his  par¬ 
ty  made  him  desirous — and  finally  accepted 
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the  proffered  couch,  only  on  condition  that 
the  Duke  should  share  it  with  him. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Dreu.x  Avas  re¬ 
ceived  at  Paris  Avith  transports  of  joy,  and 
once  more  the  name  of  “  saviour  of  his  coun¬ 
try”  Avas  applied  to  Guise.  The  alarm  in 
the  capital  had  been  very  great,  and  not 
without  reason.  “  If  this  battle  had  been 
lost,”  Avrote  JNlontluc  in  his  Cummentaries,  “  I 
belieA'e  it  was  all  over  Avith  France;  both  the 
state  and  the  religion  Avould  have  been 
changed  :  for  a  young  king  may  be  made  to 
do  anything.”  The  satisfaction  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis  Avas  by  no  means  unalloyed.  She 
did  not  like  Condo  ;  but  his  defeat  destroyed 
the  equilibrium  Avhich  she  had  hitherto  so 
carefully  maintained,  to  the  benefit  of  her 
own  influence.  She  now  felt  herself  under 
the  pressure  of  a  power,  moderate  in  form 
but  absolute  in  fact.  There  Avas  no  help 
for  it,  however  ;  neither,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Constable,  was  there  any  excuse  for  with¬ 
holding  the  chief  command  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  Avho  Avas  accordingly  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  kincrdom.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  The  battle  of 
Dreux  Avas  fought  on  the  19th  December. 
Just  two  months  later,  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  February,  Guise — after  arranging  every¬ 
thing  for  the  assault  of  Orleans  upon  the 
following  day,  and  announcing  to  the  Queen- 
mother  his  conviction  of  approaching  tri¬ 
umph — left  th.e  camp  on  horseback,  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  one  of  his  officers  and  a  page, 
to  visit  the  Duchess,  Avho  had  that  day  reach¬ 
ed  the  neighboring  castle  of  Corney.  “  He 
.had  crossed  the  Loiret  in  a  boat,  and  was 
Avalking  his  horse,  when,  at  a  cross-road,  he 
felt  himself  wounded  in  the  riiiht  shoulder, 
almost  under  the  arm,  by  a  pistol-shot  fired 
behind  a  hedge,  from  between  two  great 
Avalnut  trees,  at  a  distance  of  only  six  or 
seven  paces.  Notwithstanding  the  darkness, 
aAvhite  plume  he  Avore  upon  his  head  signal¬ 
ized  him  ;  and  as,  for  the  sake  of  ease,  he 
had  taken  off  his  cuirass  at  evening,  those 
bullets,  aimed  just  above  the  armor  which 
tlie  assassin  believed  him  to  wear,  passed 
through  his  body.  ‘  They  have  long  had  this 
shot  in  reserve  for  me,’  exclaimed  he,  on  feel¬ 
ing  himself  Avounded  ;  ‘  I  deserve  it  for  my 
Avant  of  precaution.’  Unable  to  support 
himself  for  pain,  he  fell  on  his  horse’s  neck  ; 
in  vain  he  endeavored  to  draAv  his  sAvord  ; 
his  arm  refused  its  service.  Carried  to  his 
quarters,  he  was  w’elcomed  by  the  cries  of  the 
Duchess  of  Guise,  Avhom  he  embraced  and 
told  her  himself  the  circumstances  of  his  as¬ 
sassination,  by  which  he  declared  himself 
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grieved  for  the  honor  of  France.  He  ex¬ 
horted  his  wife  to  submit  Avith  resignation  to 
the  Avill  of  heaven;  then  covering  Avith  kisses 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  who  Avas  Aveeping, 
he  said  to  him  gently,  ‘  God  grant  thee  grace, 
my  son,  to  be  a  good  man  !’  ”  Poltrot  de 
More,  the  assassin,  escaped  for  the  moment, 
although  promptly  pursued  ;  but  he  lost  his 
Avay  in  the  darkness,  and  after  riding  ten 
leagues,  found  himself  at  daybreak  close  to 
the  Catholic  cantonments.  Worn  out  Avith 
fatigue,  as  Avas  also  his  horse — a  good 
Spanish  charger,  for  Avhose  purchase  he  had 
received  a  hundred  crowns  from  Coligny — 
he  hid  himself  in  a  farm,  and  was  there  ar¬ 
rested,  on  the  20th  February,  by  the  Duke’s 
secretary.  La  Seurre.  The  gift  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  crowns  has  been  alleged  against  tlue 
Admiral  as  a  proof  of  his  having  instigated  tire 
crime  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  Avas  no  proof  at  all, 
for  Poltrot  had  been  acting  as  a  secret  agent 
and  spy  to  the  Huguenots,  and  might  very 
Avell  receive  that  sum,  as  he  had  previously 
received  a  smaller  one,  as  guerdon  for  the 
information  he  brought.  He  himself,  on  his 
examination,  declared  he  had  been  urged 
to  the  deed  by  Coligny,  Theodore  de 
Beze,  and  another  Proleslant  minister  ;  but 
he  could  adduce  no  proof,  save  that  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  crowns  received  from 
Coligny,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommend¬ 
ed,  as  a  useful  agent,  by  a  Huguenot  leader 
in  Eastern  France.  And  his  previous  life 
rendered  his  baie  assertion  Avoithless,  Avhilst 
the  high  character  of  tlie  men  he  impeached 
raised  them  above  suspicion — in  the  eyes  of 
unprejudiced  persons — of  having  instigated 
so  foul  a  deed.  They  addressed  a  letter  to- 
the  Queen-mother,  repelling  the  charge,  and 
entreating  that  Poltrot’s  life  might  be  spared 
until  peace  should  be  concluded,  when  they 
would  confront  him  and  refute  his  testimony. 
Coligny  declared  that  he  had  CA'en  discoun- 
te  lanced  such  plots,  and  referred  to  a  warn¬ 
ing  he  had  given  the  Duke,  only  a  few  days 
previously,  “  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  there 
Avas  a  man  suborned  to  kill  him.”  At  the 
same  time  he  repudiated  all  regret  for  the 
Duke’s  death,  Avhich  he  declared  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened  for  the  king¬ 
dom  and  for  the  church  of  God.  But,  to  his  dy¬ 
ing  day,  he  protested  his  innocence  of  the 
blood  of  Guise  ;  and  his  life  and  character 
give  AA’eight  and  credibility  to  the  protest. 
M.  de  Bouille  makes  some  judicious  reflec¬ 
tions  as  to  the  shme  Catherine  of  Medicis 
may  have  had  in  instigating  the  murder.  Her 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Guises  were  very 
strong ;  she  had  opposed  the  siege  of  Or- 
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leans,  and  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
successful  issue  ;  she  had  hastened  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  murderer,  as  soon  as  he  had 
accused  the  Admiral  of  complicity.  We  are 
certainly  doing  no  injustice  to  the  character 
of  that  most  currupt  and  crafty  queen,  when 
we  assume  the  possibility  that  hopes  of  a 
mitigated  punishment,  or  of  the  means  of 
escape,  had  been  held  out  to  induce  Poltrot 
to  depone  against  the  Admiral ;  and  that 
then,  the  deposition  obtained,  the  pledge  to 
the  unhappy  wretch  was  broken,  and  the 
murderer’s  doom  inflicted.  Such  double 
treachery  was  quite  in  concord  with  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  character.  She  felt  that  suspicions 
would  attach  to  her,  and  endeavored  to  stifle 
them  by  a  display  of  profound  grief,  by  load¬ 
ing  with  favors  the  family  of  the  victim,  and 
by  a  promise  of  severe  and  full  measure  of 
justice. 

The  death  of  Francis  of  Lorraine  (on  Ash 
Wednesday,  24th  February,  1563)  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  which  the 
Queen-mother  had  for  some  time  been  paving 
the  way.  On  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  the  two  illustrious 
captives.  Condo  and  the  Constable,  met,  each 
under  strong  escort ;  and  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  general 
amnesty,  and  freedom  of  conscience  and  wor¬ 
ship,  under  certain  restrictions  of  place,  for 
the  Huguenots.  All  prisoners  were  released 
on  both  sides ;  and  Orleans,  which  had  so 
nearly  shared  the  fate  of  Rouen,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  King  and  Queen-mother,  who 
were  to  take  possession  of  it  without  any 
marks  of  triumph. 

“  On  the  eve  of  the  tournament  in  which 
Henry  II.  was  mortally  wounded  by  Mont¬ 
gomery,  that  king  held  upon  his  knees  his 
little  daughter  Margaret,  afterwards  w’ife  of 
Henry  IV".  Diverted  by  the  repartees  of  the 
child,  who  already  gave  promise  of  great  wit 
and  understanding,  and  seeing  the  Prince  of 
Joinville,  and  the  Marquis  of  Beaupreau,  (son 
of  the  Prince  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon,)  playing 
together  in  the  room,  the  King  asked  Mar- 
garet  which  of  tlie  two  she  liked  best.  *  I 
prefer  the  Marquis,’  she  replied,  ‘  he  is  gen¬ 
tler  and  better.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  the  King,  ‘  but 
Joinville  is  handsomest.’  ‘  Oh,’  retorted 
Margaret,  ‘  he  is  always  in  mischief,  and  will 
be  master  everywhere.’  Joinville  was  but 
nine  years  old,  and  Margaret  was  only  seven, 
but  she  had  already  deciphered  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  ambition  set  all  France  in 
a  flame.”  A  prediction  of  Francis  of  Lor- 
.raine,  recorded  by  M.  de  Bouille,  confirmed 


that  of  the  precocious  princess.  Observant 
of  his  son’s  character,  from  infancy  upward, 
he  is  said  to  have  foretold  that,  carried  away 
and  dazzled  by  popularity  and  its  vain  pro¬ 
mises,  he  would  perish  in  an  attempt  to  up¬ 
set  the  kingdom.  The  event  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  justified  the  prophecy.  Henry, 
third  Duke  of  Guise,  fell  by  his  ambition. 
“  Inferior  to  his  father  as  a  warrior,”  says  M. 
de  Bouille  “he  perhaps  surpassed  all  the 
princes  of  his  house  in  certain  natural  gifts, 
in  certain  talents,  which  procured  him  the 
respect  of  the  court,  the  att'ection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  which,  nevertheless,  w'ere  tarnished 
by  a  singular  alloy  of  great  faults  and  unlim¬ 
ited  ambition.”  The  historian  proceeds  to 
give  a  glowing  description  of  his  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  seductive  qualities. 
“  France  was  mad  about  that  man,”  wrote 
Balzac,  “  for  it  is  too  little  to  say  she  was  in 
love  with  him.  Her  passion  approached 
idolatry.  There  were  persons  who  invoked 
him  in  their  prayers,  others  who  inserted  his 
portrait  in  their  books.  His  portrait,  indeed, 
was  everywhere:  some  ran  after  him  in  the 
streets  to  touch  his  mantle  with  their  rosaries  ; 
and  one  day  that  he  entered  Paris  by  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine,  on  his  return  from  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Champagne,  they  not  only  cried  Vire 
Guise !  but  many  sang  on  his  passage :  Ho¬ 
sanna  filio  David!  Large  assemblies  were 
known  to  yield  themselves  at  once  captive  to 
his  pleasant  countenance.  No  heart  could 
resist  that  face;  it  persuaded  before  he 
opened  his  mouth ;  it  was  impossible  to  wish 
him  harm  in  his  presence . And  Hu¬ 

guenots  belonged  to  the  League  when  they 
beheld  the  Duke  of  Guise.”  Although  but 
thirteen  years  old,  at  his  father’s  death, 
Henry  of  Lorraine  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  recent  campaigns,  and  at  the  siege  of  Or¬ 
leans  had  had  opportunity  to  show  symptoms 
of  that  cool  intrepidity  for  wiiich  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  remarkable.  Profound  dissimula¬ 
tion  was  another  leading  and  early-developed 
feature  of  his  character ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  had  before  him  a  first-rate  model  in  the 
person  of  his  uncle,  the  crafty  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 

This  prelate,  who  was  rather  violent  than 
brave,  was  profoundly  grieved  and  alarmed 
by  his  brother’s  assassination,  news  of  which 
reached  him  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  On 
receiving  the  sad  intelligence,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and,  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven:  “Lord,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have 
deprived  the  innocent  brother  of  life,  and  left 
it  to  the  guilty !” — a  cry  of  conscience,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  little  truth.  He  im- 
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mediately  surrounded  himself  with  a  guard. 
In  a  letter,  of  which  he  took  care  to  have 
copies  handed  about,  he  announced  to  his 
mother  his  resolution  to  retire  to  his  diocess, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  quit 
the  Council,  where  his  weight,  however,  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  Duke’s  death. 
But  he  recovered  his  ground,  and  6nally  ex¬ 
ercised  a  most  important  influence  on  its  de¬ 
liberations.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  retain  his  guard,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifty  arquebusiers,  who  never  left 
him,  accompanying  him  to  church,  when  he 
preached  or  said  mass,  and  even  conducting 
him  to  the  door  of  the  King’s  cabinet.  For 
nearly  a  year  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
however,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  capital,  and 
from  public  affairs,  dividing  his  time  between 
Rheims  and  Joinville,  but  still  secretly  car¬ 
rying  on  his  complicated  intrigues.  At  last, 
on  the  8th  January,  1565,  he  entered  Paris 
with  a  considerable  escort,  and  in  a  sort  of 
triumph,  accompanied  by  his  young  nephews, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Marc^uis  of  Ma- 
yenne,  and  by  a  number  of  knights,  presi¬ 
dents,  and  gentlemen.  Marshal  Montmo¬ 
rency  (son  of  the  Constable),  who  was  now 
intimate  with  his  cousin  Coligny,  and  ill-dis¬ 
posed  to  the  Guises,  was  Governor  of  the 
isle  of  France,  and  had  published,  “on  the 
13th  December,  a  royal  ordinance,  which,  in 
a  spirit  of  precaution  indispensable  in  those 
troubled  times,  forbade  all  princes,  nobles, 
or  persons  whatsoever,  to  travel  with  an 
armed  retinue.  T'he  Cardinal  had  a  dispen¬ 
sation  from  the  Queen-mother,  but  he  either 
disdained  or  neglected  to  present  it  to  Mont¬ 
morency.  The  Marshal  was  most  probably 
aware  of  its  existence,  but  he  ignored  it,  and 
sent  word  to  the  Cardinal  not  to  pursue  his 
journey  with  a  forbidden  escort.  The  Car¬ 
dinal,  considering  this  injunction  an  affront, 
heeded  it  not,  and  was  close  to  his  journey’s 
end,  when  he  was  encountered  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  (Rue  St.  Denis),  by  a  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  of  both  religions,  under 
the  orders  of  Montmorency  and  the  Prince 
of  Portien,  who  chariied  and  routed  his  es- 
cort;  and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  seek 
safety  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  rope- 
rnaker,  dragging  with  him  his  nephews,  of 
whom  the  eldest  especially,  a  pistol  in  either 
hand,  refused  to  quit  the  combat,  unequal  as 
it  was,  and,  by  recalling  his  father’s  memory 
to  the  Parisians,  already  acquired  personal 
partisans.  A  faithful  follower,  who  would 
have  shut  the  door  upon  them,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  balls  which  struck  the  very 


threshold  of  the  room  in  which  the  Princes 
of  Lorraine  had  taken  refuge.  ‘  Seigneur ^ 
mon  Dieu  f  cried  the  Cardinal,  in  this  immi¬ 
nent  peril,  ‘if  my  hour  is  come,  and  the 
power  of  darkness,  spare  at  least  the  innocent 
blood  !’  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Auraale, 
who  had  entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Louvre, 
created  a  diversion,  which  contributed  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  tumult  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis ;  and 
under  cover  of  night,  the  prelate,  with  his 
nephews  and  suite,  was  able  to  reach  his 
hdtel  de  ClungJ** 

It  was  in  1565  that  the  consideration  of 
the  formidable  results  obtained  by  the  close 
union  of  the  Protestants,  numerically  weak, 
suggested  to  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  a 
number  of  Catholic  noblemen,  the  idea  of  a 
counter-association  on  a  grand  scale,  (the 
germ  of  this  dated  from  some  years  pre¬ 
viously),  to  be  composed  of  prelates,  gentle¬ 
men,  magistrates,  and  of  burgesses,  and 
other  members  of  the  third  estate,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  with  promptitude 
and  independence,  without  awaiting  the  or¬ 
ders  or  the  uncertain  and  tardy  succors 
of  Government.  This  was  the  association 
known  in  history  as  the  League.  At  the 
end  of  the  following  year  the  young  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  been  campaigning  with  the. 
Emperor  Maximilian  against  the  Turks,  re-  • 
turned  to  France,  just  in  time  to  see  the  cur¬ 
tain  lifted  for  the  bloody  drama  of  a  new 
civil  war.  Already  Huguenots  and  Catho¬ 
lics  were  in  mutual  observation  of  each  other. 
The  former  first  assumed  the  offensive. — 
Alarmed  by  movements  of  troops,  fresh  levies, 
and  other  menacing  indications,  they  laid  a 
plan  to  carry  off  Charles  IX.,  then  at  his 
hunting-seat  of  Monceaux,  near  Meaux. — 
Once  in  their  hands,  they  calculated  on 
making  the  young  King  the  nominal  chief  of 
their  party.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and 
recoiled  upon  its  advisers  by  exciting  against 
them  the  implacable  hatred  of  its  object. 

“  With  even  more  oaths  than  were  necessa¬ 
ry,”  says  an  old  writer,  the  King  exhaled  his 
wrath,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  from  whom,  however,  he  was  for 
the  moment  compelled  to  fly.  Escorted  by 
six  thousand  Swiss,  and  by  such  other  troops 
as  could  hastily  be  assembled,  he  took  the 
road  to  Paris,  hard  pressed  for  seven  hours 
by  Conde  and  the  Admiral.  But  the  Pro¬ 
testant  squadrons  were  unable  to  break  the 
stern  array  of  the  Swiss  ;  on  the  second  day 
d’Aumale,  with  several  hundred  well-armed 
gentlemen,  came  out  from  Paris  to  swell  the 
royal  escort ;  and  Charles  entered  his  capital 
in  safety,  furious  at  the  rebels,  and  well-dis- 
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posed  to  proceed  against  them  to  any  extrem¬ 
ities  tlie  Guises  might  suggest.  The  anger 
of  this  family  was  greatly  roused  by  a  trap 
laid,  two  days  later,  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  who  only  escaped  by  quitting  his  car¬ 
riage  and  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  (some  say 
that  he  had  even  to  rim  a  long  way  on  foot,) 
with  a  loss  of  his  plate  and  equipage. 

Shut  up  in  Paris,  Charles  IX.  beheld  the 
Huguenots  almost  at  its  gates,  intercepting 
supplies  and  burning  the  flour  mills.  At 
last,  d’Andelot  and  Montgomery  having 
marched  towards  Poiss}’,  to  oppose  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  Spanish  auxiliary  corps,  Conde  and 
Coligny,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse  and 
eighteen  hundred  indiflerently  equipped  in¬ 
fantry,  without  artillery,*  were  attacked  by 
the  Constable  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  three  thousand  horse,  and  fourteen 
guns.  There  ensued  the  brief  but  glorious 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  Montmorency 
was  slain,  and  the  ProtesUints,  opposed  to 
five  times  their  numbers,  held  victory  in  their 
grasp,  when  d’Aiimale,  seeing  them  disor¬ 
dered  by  success,  moved  up  with  a  body  of 
picked  men,  whom  he  had  kept  in  reserve, 
(as  his  brother  Francis  had  done  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Dreux,)  rallied  the  fugitives,  saved  the 
■  Swiss  from  total  defeat,  rescued  the  body  of 
*  the  Constable,  and  compelled  Conde  to  re¬ 
treat.  The  laurels  of  the  day,  however, 
were  unquestionably  with  the  Huguenots, 
notwithstanding  that  they  abandoned  the 
field  ;  and  the  next  day  they  again  offered 
battle  to  the  royal  army,  but  it  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  Then  Conde,  short  of  provis.ons, 
and  weakened  by  the  action,  retired  towards 
Lorraine,  and  effected  his  junction  with  an 
auxiliary  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men 
which  came  to  him  from  Germany.  There 
ensued  a  short  and  hollow  peace,  which 
were  better  named  an  imperfectly-observed 
truce,  and  which  did  not  preclude  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestants  ;  and  then  war  again 
broke  out,  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (after¬ 
wards  Henry  III.)  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
armies.  The  first  action  of  this,  the  third 
civil  war,  took  place  in  the  Perigord,  and  is 
knoivn  as  the  combat  of  Mouvans — the  name 
of  one  of  the  leaders  who  was  killed.  He 
and  another  Hut^uenot  {gentleman  were  brinij- 
ing  up  several  thousand  men  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  when  they  were  attacked 
and  routed  ivith  great  loss,  by  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 

*  Thus  stated  by  M.  de  Bouille.  Other  writers 
have  called  the  total  force  of  the  Protestants  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and  foot. 


sier.  In  this  affair  the  young  Duke  of  Guise 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  an  impetu¬ 
ous  and  opportune  charge  on  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy’s  infantry.  Next  came  the  fatal 
battle  of  Jarnac — fatal,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Protestants,  who  lost  in  it,  or  rather  after  it, 
bv  a  felon  shot,  their  jrallant  leader  Conde. 
Against  overwhelming  numbers,  his  right 
arm  broken  by  a  fall,  w  ounded  in  the  leg  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse,  dismounted  and  unable 
to  stand,  that  heroic  prince,  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  still  obstinately  defended  him¬ 
self.  The  Catholics  who  surrounded  him, 
respecting  so  much  courage,  ceased  to  attack, 
and  urged  him  to  give  up  his  sword.  He 
had  already  consented  to  do  so,*  his  quality 
of  prisoner  ought  to  have  protected  him, 
when  Montesquiou,  captain  of  the  Swiss 
guard  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  came  up — with 
secret  orders,  it  is  supposed, — and  sent  a 
pistol-ball  through  his  head.  Thus  undis¬ 
guised  did  the  fury  and  hatred  engendered 
by  civil  discord  then  exhibit  themselves.  At 
the  close  of  this  same  fight,  and  at  no  great 
disbince  from  the  spot  where  Conde  perished, 
Robert  Stuart  was  also  made  prisoner ;  and 
Honoiat  de  Savoie,  Count  de  Villars,  obtain¬ 
ed  permission,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  to  kill  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  expiation  of  the  blow 
by  which  this  Scot  was  accused  of  having 
mortally  wounded  the  Constable  of  Mont¬ 
morency  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis.  But 
even  such  barbarity  as  this  did  not  suffice, 
and  to  it  were  added  cowardly  outrages  and 
ignoble  jests.  The  dead  body  of  Conde  was 
derLively  jdaced  upon  an  ass,  and  followed 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  upon  his  triumphant  en¬ 
trance  into  Jarnac,  and  was  there  laid  upon  a 
stone,  at  the  door  of  the  (quarters  of  the 
King’s  brother ;  whilst  religious  fury  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  justify,  by  sarcasm,  the  indignity 
of  such  ncts.”f 

Greatly  discouraged  by  the  reverse  of  Jar¬ 
nac,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the 
Protestant  party  presently  had  their  hopes 


*  Other  writers  have  said  that  he  had  already  done 
so,  or  at  least  that  he  w'as  seated  uuder  a  tree,  a 
recognised  prisoner,  when  he  was  shot.  M.  de  Bou- 
ille’s  account  leaves  a  sort  of  loop  hole,  to  infer  that 
Montesquiou  might  have  been  hardly  aware  that 
Conde  was  a  prisoner.  Such  an  inference,  however, 
he  probably  does  not  intend  to  be  drawn,  and,  in 
either  case,  it  is  contrary  to  historical  fact. 

f  The  following  couplet  front  Oudin  3  MS.  history 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  may  serve  a.s  a  specimen  of 
the  partisan  ditties  composed  on  this  occasion  :  — 

“  L'au  mil  cinq  cens  soixante  neuf, 

Entre  Jarnac  et  Chasteauneuf, 

Fut  porte  mort  sur  une  asnesse, 

Ce  grand  ennemy  de  la  Messe.” 
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revived  by  promised  succors  from  Elizabeth 
of  England,  and  from  various  German  princes. 
Coligny — now  the  real  head  of  the  party, 
whose  titulary  chiefs  were  Henry  of  Bearn, 
and  his  young  cousin  Conde — was  joined  by 
twelve  thousand  Germans,  under  Duke 
Wolfgang  of  Zweibriicken.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  army  was  weakened  by 
sickness  and  desertions,  by  the  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  amongst  the  Swiss  troops  and  Ger¬ 
man  reiters,  chiefly  composing  it,  and  by  dis¬ 
cord  between  its  generals.'  The  Guises  were 
displeased  at  being  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  who,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth, 
had  displayed  valor,  decision,  and  military 
talents,  whose  promise  was  not  fulfilled  by 
his  ignoble  reign  as  Henry  III. 

The  siege  of  Poitiers  cost  the  Protestant 
army  much  time  and  many  men.  After  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  for  its  capture,  Coligny 
retired  from  before  the  town — which  had 
been  admirably  defended,  and  owed  its  safety 
less  to  a  diversion  made  by  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  (who  menaced  Chatellerault)  than  to  the 
great  valor  and  activity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
recalling,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  glorious  de¬ 
fence  of  Metz  by  his  father.  Five  breaches 
had  been  made  in  the  walls,  but  the  most  de¬ 
termined  assaults  w’ere  steadily  and  success¬ 
fully  repulsed.  Of  the  garrison,  one-ihird 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  the  besiegers  was 
very  heavy.  On  the  9th  September,  Guise 
and  his  brother  Mayenne  left  the  town  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and,  after 
making  a  report  of  their  triumph  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  proceeded  to  Tours,  where 
Charles  IX.  received  them  with  many  ca¬ 
resses  and  flattering  words.  Four  days  later, 
the  Parlianjent  of  Paris  proclaimed  the  ex- 
Admiral  Coligny  a  traitor,  condemned  him 
to  death,  and  offered  fifty  thousand  gold 
crowns  to  whomsoever  should  deliver  him 
up  alive.  A  few  days  afterward  the  same 
sum  was  offered  for  his  head ;  and  the 
Guises  had  the  proclamation  translated  into 
seven  languages,  and  circulated  throughout 
Europe.  Then  came  the  bloody  battle  of 
Moncontour,  where  eighteen  thousand  men 
under  Coligny  were  beaten,  with  very  heavy 
loss,  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand.  It  bejran  with  a  long  cannon- 
ade,  quickly  succeeded  by  a  combat  at  close 
quarters,  in  which  even  the  generals-in-chief 
were  personally  engaged.  “The  Duke  of 
Anjou  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  but 
was  rescued  by  d’Aumale ;  Coligny  was 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  lost  four  teeth  ; 
Guise  was  badly  hurt  by  a  ball  in  the  foot ; 
Mayenne  distinguished  himself  at  his  bro¬ 


ther’s  side.”  After  an  hour’s  deadly  struggle, 
the  Huguenots  \vere  beaten  at  all  points. 
There  was  a  terrible  massacre  of  them  ;  three 
thousand  prisoners  were  made,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  German  horse  passed  over  to  the  con¬ 
querors.  This  was  a  grievous  blow  for  the 
Protestant  party.  Coligny,  however,  and 
the  princes  shut  themselves  up  in  La  Rochelle, 
and  had  leisure  to  look  around  them  and 
organize  their  remaining  forces,  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  wasted  his  time  in  the  siege 
of  some  unimportant  places,  and  the  Duke  of 
Guise  waj?  laid  up  with  his  wound,  which 
was  long  of  healing.  The  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  exhausted  by  these  repeated 
wars,  was  deplorable.  Coligny,  bold  and 
active,  made  long  marches  southward,  col¬ 
lecting  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and 
finally  reaching  Burgundy,  and  getting  the 
advantage  in  an  encounter  with  the  King’s 
army,  under  Marshal  de  Cossc,  at  Arnay  le 
Due.  In  short,  he  had  the  road  open  to 
Paris.  These  considerations  made  Charles 
IX.  anxious  for  peace ;  which,  after  some 
negotiation,  was  concluded  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  in  August,  1570,  on  terms  so  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Huguenots — who,  says  Montluc, 
in  his  Commentaries,  always  had  the  best  of 
it  when  it  came  to  those  diable  d'escriturcs — 
that  Pope  Pius  V.  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  to  express  his  violent  disapproval. 

As  had  more  than  once  already  been  the 
case,  the  return  of  peace  was  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  marked  diminution  of  the  house  of 
Guise.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  cherished  an  in¬ 
stinctive  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Henry  of 
Lorraine ;  whilst  the  Cardinal  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Queen-mother,  who,  as 
well  as  Charles  IX.,  had  previously  been 
greatly  angered  by  the  presumption  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  Margaret.  At  one  time,  so  furious¬ 
ly  chafed  was  the  King’s  naturally  violent 
temper  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Guise  party 
— against  whom  his  brother  Anjou  lost  no 
opportunity  of  irritating  him — that  he  actually 
resolved  on  the  immediate  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  only  escaped  through 
the  timidity  and  indecision  of  Henry  of 
Angouleme,  the  King’s  bastard  brother — 
commissioned  to  make  an  end  of  him  at  a 
hunting  party — and  through  warnings  given 
him,  it  is  said,  by  Margaret  herself.  The 
Montmorencys,  cousins  of  the  Colignys, 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  influence 
the  Guises  had  lost:  the  Marshal  and  his 
brother  d’Anville  governed  the  Queen- 
mother  ;  and  so  fierce  was  the  animosity  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  families,  that  Guise  and 
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Merou,  brothers  of  Marshal  Montmorency, 
openly  quarreled  in  the  King’s  chamber,  and, 
on  leaving  the  palace,  exchanged  a  challenge, 
whose  consequences  persons  sent  expressly 
by  Charles  IX.  had  great  difficulty  in  avert¬ 
ing.  In  short,  during  the  year  1571,  “no 
more  was  heard  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
than  if  he  had  been  dead  ;  nor  was  anything 
known  about  the  Guises,  except  that  they 
had  celebrated  at  Joinville  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  the  Duke,”  who  had  married,  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  Catharine  of  Cleves,  widow  of  the 
Prince  de  Portien. 

The  apparent  favor  of  the  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  the  return  to  Paris  of  the  Guises, 
the  seeming  fusion  of  the  two  great  parlies 
that  had  so  long  distracted  France,  w^ere  pre¬ 
ludes  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  narrating  the  strange  and  important  events 
that  crowded  the  year  1572,  M.  de  Bouille 
lays  bare  the  vile  qualities  of  Charles  IX., 
his  cold-blooded  cruelty,  his  odious  treachery, 
and  the  powers  of  profound  dissimulation  he 
had  inherited  from  his  mother.  One  anecdote, 
extracted  from  Fornier’s  MS.  History  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
The  King,  whilst  loading  Coligny  with  marks 
of  contidence  and  favor,  hinted  darkly  to  the 
Guises  the  existence  of  some  sinister  plot, 
urging  them  to  take  patience,  because,  as  he 
said  to  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  hientdt  il  verroit 
quelqtie  hon  jeii.  It  happened  one  day,  that 
“  the  King  was  alone  in  his  chamber  with 
Henry  of  Lorraine,  both  gayly  disposed  ;  the 
latter  had  seized  a  headless  pike,  used  to  shut 
the  upper  shutters  of  the  window,  and  was 
amusing  Charles  IX.  by  the  extraordinary 
dexteiity  with  which  he  wielded  this  weapon, 
when  Coligny  unexpectedly  entered.  The 
King  felt  that  the  abrupt  interruption  of  their 
play,  on  his  appearance,  might  excite  the 
admiral’s  suspicions.  Suddenly,  therefore, 
he  feigned  violent  displeasure  ;  accused  the 
Duke  of  having  insolently  waved  the  pole 
close  to  his  face,  and,  seizing  a  boar-spear 
that  stood  by  his  bed,  pursued  Guise,  who, 
as  if  the  better  to  escape,  ran,  it  is  said,  into 
the  apartments  of  Margaret  de  Valois. 
Charles  snatched  the  Admiral’s  sword  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  fugitive ;  and  Coligny,  deceived  b}\this 
well-acted  anger,  interceded  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  the  heedless  young  Prince  of  Lor¬ 
raine.” 

There  is  no  particular  novelty  in  M.  de 
Bouille’s  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  We  cannot  compliment  him  on 
the  guarded  manner  in  which  he  condemns 
his  hero  for  his  participation  in  that  monster 
murder — an  episode  that  would  have  sufficed 


to  brand  with  eternal  infamy  a  far  greater 
and  better  man  than  Henry  of  Lorraine. 
Compelled  to  admit  that  the  whole  direction 
and  combination  of  the  massacre  was  entrust¬ 
ed  to,  and  joyfully  undertaken  by,  the  Duke 
of  Guise — that  he  was  privy  to  and  approv¬ 
ing  of  Maureval’s  previous  attempt  to  assassi¬ 
nate  Coligny,  and  that  he  afterwards  stood 
under  the  Admiral’s  window  whilst  the  Wur- 
temburger  Besme,  and  others  of  his  creatures, 
stabbed  the  w’ounded  Protestant  as  he  rose 
defenceless  from  his  couch — M.  de  Bouille 
informs  us  that,  on  quitting  the  place  of  his 
enemy’s  murder,  whilst  the  most  barbarous 
scenes  were  on  all  sides  enacting — the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  completeness  and  skill  of  his 
own  preparations — Guise  was  seized  with  com- 
jiassion,  and  had  “  the  good  thought  to  save 
many  innocent  victims,  women,  children,  and 
even  men,”  by  sheltering  them  in  his  hotel. 
On  the  other  hand,  “  those  whom  the  Prince 
considered  as  factious,  or  as  adherents  of  such 
— in  a  word,  his  political  adversaries  rather 
than  heretics — found  little  pity  at  his  bauds.” 
And  he  was  proceeding  “  to  carry  death  into 
the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  to  seek  there 
Montgomery,  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  and  a 
hundred  Protestant  gentlemen  whom  pru¬ 
dence  had  prevented  from  lodging  near  the 
Admiral.”  The  compassionate  intentions  of 
Guise  towards  these  five  score  Huguenots 
and  “  political  adversaries,”  could  be  so  little 
dDubtful,  that  it  was  certainly  most  fortunate 
for  them  that  a  friend  swam  the  Seine  and 
gave  them  warning,  whilst  a  mistake  about 
keys  delayed  the  Duke’s  passage  through  the 
gates  of  Bussy.  They  escaped,  pursued  to 
some  distance  from  Paris  by  Guise  and  his 
escort.  On  his  return,  the  massacre  was  at 
its  height.  “  Less  pitiless  than  any  of  the 
other  Catholic  chiefs,  he  had  opened  in  his 
own  dwelling  an  asylum  to  more  than  a 
hundred  Protestant  gentlemen,  of  whom  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  afterwards  to  make 
partisans.''  His  compassion,  then,  had  not 
the  merit  of  disinterestedness.  Similar  selfish 
considerations  induced  others  of  the  assassins 
to  rescue  otliers  of  the  doomed.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  Ambrose  Pare  found 
shelter  and  protection  in  the  palace,  from 
whose  windows  Charles  IX.,  arquebuse  in 
hand,  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  by  pick¬ 
ing  off  the  wTetched  Protestants,  as  they 
scudded  through  the  streets  with  the  blood¬ 
hounds  at  their  heels.  But  all  the  skill  of 
the  Huguenot  leech  was  insufficient,  a  few 
months  later,  to  preserve  that  perfidious  and 
cruel  monarch  from  a  death  whose  strange 
and  horrible  character  was  considered  by 
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many  to  be  a  token  of  God’s  displeasure,  at 
the  oceans  of  blood  he  had  so  inhumanly 
caused  to  flow.  Charles  IX.  was  preceded 
and  followed  to  the  grave,  at  short  intervals, 
by  an  active  sharer  in  the  massacre,  the  Duke 
of  Aumale,  and  by  one  of  its  most  vehement 
instigators  and  approvers,  Charles,  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  both  uncles  of  the  Duke,  and 
notable  members  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The 


change  of  religion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Conde,  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Protestants,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  throne  of  France,  are  the  other  impor¬ 
tant  events  that  brintr  us  to  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  M.  de  Bouille’s  interesting 
history. 


Expenditure  of  King  Louis  Philippe  ' 
AND  HIS  Family. — We  take  this  opportunity 
to  advert  to  an  authentic  and  very  curious 
account  which  has  recently  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  managers  of  the  late  Civil  List  of 
France,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  notion  of 
the  current  expenses  incurred  by  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  and  his  family  in  each  year  from  1830 
to  1848.  The  statements  are  taken  on  an 
average  of  the  18  years.  The  income  of  the 
Crown,  exclusive  of  the  allowances  and  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
and  some  of  the  Princes,  amounted  to 
18,400,000  francs,  or  about  £740,000  a 
year.  Of  this  enormous  revenue  only  £600 
a  year  was  assigned  by  the  King  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  service,  and  £400  a  year  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  expenses ;  £1,000  a  year  for  the  Queen’s 
establishment,  and  £30,000  a  year  for  the 
Princes  and  Princesses,  exclusive  of  jour¬ 
neys.  The  establishments  of  the  Palace 
were  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  ;  £17,000 
a  year  for  the  household  of  the  Tuileries; 
£50,000  a  year  for  thu  table;  £38,000  a 
year  for  the  stables,  with  about  310  horses, 
and  £11,000  more  for  the  stud  and  field 
sports;  £17,000  a  year  for  washing; 


£21,000  for  lighting,  &c.  The  Royal  manu¬ 
factures  of  Sevres,  Gobelins,  and  Beaurais, 
whose  productions  were  destined  for  presents, 
cost  £50,000  a  year.  These  expenses  alone, 
amounting  to  about  £500,000  a  year,  were 
not  susceptible  of  material  reduction.  The 
entertainments,  presents,  and  journeys  of  the 
Royal  Family  cost  about  £50,000  more.  The 
charities  of  the  King,  £42,000  a  year,  and 
of  the  Queen,  £18,000,  without  reckoning 
those  of  the  Princes.  In  patronage  of  the 
arts,  subscriptions  to  literary  works,  pur¬ 
chase  of  works  and  architectural  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  the 
King  annually  expended  upwards  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  about  £  1 40,000 
a  year,  during  his  whole  reign ;  the  whole 
of  the  property  thus  collected  and  con¬ 
structed,  which  has  not  cost  much  less  than 
three  millions  sterling,  has  of  course  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  State,  and  become 
the  property  of  the  nation.  The  result  of 
these  munificent  expenses  was,  that  the 
Civil  List  was  exceeded  by  about  £30,000  a 
year,  and  that  the  Royal  property  w'as  left 
charged  with  a  debt  of  £600,000. —  Times. 
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LORD  BROUGHAM. 


Henry,  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  of 
Scale  Hall  in  Cumberland,  and  Brougham  in 
Westmoreland  (in  which  latter  place  the  fa¬ 
mily  was  settled  prior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
uest)  by  Eleanor,  eldest  child  of  James 
yme,  D.  D.,  and  niece  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
celebrated  historian.  He  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  19th  of  September,  1779,  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
High  School,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
entered  of  the  University  of  his  native  city. 

That  Henry  Brougham  would  become  no 
common  man  he  showed  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  drew'  up  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  experiments  and  observations 
on  the  intlection,  reflection,  and  colors  of 
light.  Sir  Charles  Blagden  transmitted  this 
performance  to  the  Royal  Society,  who  print¬ 
ed  it  in  their  Transactions.  In  the  following 
year  our  youthful  philosopher  communicated 
to  the  Society  further  experiments  and  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  same  subject,  which  were 
also  printed  in  the  Transactions;  and  in  1798 
he  put  forth  “  General  Theorems,  chiefly 
Porisms  in  the  Higher  Geometry.”  These 
contributions  excited  considerable  interest, 
although  the  youth  of  the  author  was  not 
known.  At  this  early  period  of  life  he  main¬ 
tained  a  Latin  correspondence  on  scientific 
subjects  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  the  continent. 

WHiilst  very  young,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Stuart  de  Rothsay  in  a  tour  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
he  was  called  to  the  Scots  bar.  About  the 
same  time  he  became  a  member  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  literary  club  called  the  Speculative 
Society,  where,  amongst  other  distinguished 
men,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jeffrey  and 
Francis  Horner,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him 
and  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  year  1802,  esta¬ 
blished  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

His  work  entitled  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,” 
displayed  such  depth  of  thought,  extraordi¬ 
nary  acuteness,  and  extensive  information, 
that  when  in  1806  he  wa§  called  to  the  Eng¬ 


lish  bar,  he  found  that  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him,  and  many  eyes  were  soon  di¬ 
rected  towards  him.  In  1808  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  cause  of  very  considerable  magni¬ 
tude.  The  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  <tc.,  presented  a  peliti^ln  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  to  be  heard  at 
the  Bar  by  their  counsel  and  witnesses, 
against  the  celebrated  Orders  in  Council,  re¬ 
stricting  the  trade  with  America.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  Mr.  Brougham  appeared  at 
the  Bar,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  (the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  witnesses  having  occupied  the  in¬ 
tervening  time)  he  addressed  the  House  for 
five  hours  with  great  ability  and  eloquence. 
He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  his  exertions  gained 
him  such  reputation  that  his  practice  in  the 
King’s  Bench  and  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
from  this  time  began  rapidly  to  increase. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Brontiham  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Camelford.  On  the  5th  of  March 
of  that  year  he  made  his  first  speech,  on  a 
debate  upon  Mr.  Whitbread’s  motion,  repro¬ 
bating  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s  private  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  King  of  his  narrative  respect¬ 
ing  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt.  This  his 
first  speech  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
his  friends.  It  was  likely  to  do  so,  being  de¬ 
livered  in  an  unassuming  manner.  Although 
never  very  remarkable  for  his  caution.  Broug¬ 
ham  was  too  wise  not  to  know  that  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  his  oratory,  which  have  since 
made  him  so  famous,  were  precisely  such  as 
the  House  would  not  endure  from  a  new 
member. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1810,  he  addressed 
the  House  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
ability  on  the  Slave  Trade.  He  now  became 
a  frequent  speaker,  taking  a  conspicuous  part 
in  public  business.  He  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  this  session  as  member  of 
a  committee  having  for  its  object  a  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  orders  in  Council,  which,  so 
far  as  they  regarded  America,  were  at  length 
rescinded. 

The  successful  opposition  of  Mr.  Broug¬ 
ham  to  these  Orders  in  Council  obtained  for 
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him  such  popularity,  that  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1812,  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  Li¬ 
verpool  in  opposition  to  no  less  a  statesman 
than  George  Canning.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  was  defeated,  and  had  no  seat 
in  Parliament  for  four  years  afterwards. 

By  this  time  his  professional  reputation  had 
been  thoroughly  established.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  employed  to  defend  persons  charged 
with  political  offences.  Having  successfully 
defended  Messrs.  John  and  Leij;h  Hunt,  edi- 
tors  of  the  Examiner,  against  wliom  a  crimi¬ 
nal  information  had  been  obtained  for  an  al¬ 
leged  libel,  in  the  following  year  he  was  again 
counsel  for  these  gentlemen,  but  with  no  such 
success.  They  were  tried  and  convicted  of  a 
libel  on  the  Prince  Regent, — a  conviction 
being  the  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
summing  up  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  The 
bold  and  uncompromising  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Brougham  on  this  occasion  is  said  to 
have  been  (and  no  doubt  was)  the  original 
cause  of  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  regarded  by  George  IV.,  and  which  a 
subsequent  trial  of  a  very  different  character 
did  not  serve  to  mitigate. 

In  the  Session  of  1816  he  commenced 
those  exertions  to  promote  national  education 
wdiich  have  so  eminently  displayed  his  en- 
lighted  views,  and  have  entitled  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  On  this 
occasion,  after  alluding  to  the  flagrant  abuses 
in  several  charity  schools  in  the  country,  he  | 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  and  expressed  his  determination 
of  again  bringing  the  subject  before  Parlia¬ 
ment.  What  Lord  Brougham  has  since  done 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  abuses  of  charitable  trusts,  is 
matter  of  history.  We  may  here  mention 
that  the  London  University  owes  its  origin  to 
him,  and  that  he  divides,  with  Birkbeck,  the 
honor  of  establishing  Mechanics’  Institutes. 

Mr.  Brougham’s  defence  of  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  is  one  of  those  events  which  cannot  be 
passed  over,  but  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  cause  was  so  momentous,  and  the  ability 
shown  in  its  conduct  was  so  amazing,  that  it 
is  a  story  this  age,  which  knows  it  so  well,  re¬ 
quires  not  to  hear :  it  has  become  a  story  for 
posterity. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Brougham  defended  Mr. 
John  Ambrose  Williams,  agfiinst  whom  a 
criminal  information  had  been  obtained  for  a 
libel  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion — as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  vituperation, 


and  argument,  has  not  its  parrallel  in  the 
history  of  British  forensic  eloquence.  He 
was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  in 
1825. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Wellington  Admi¬ 
nistration  in  1830,  and  the  consequent  gene¬ 
ral  election,  Mr.  Brougham  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  Members  for  York¬ 
shire.  This,  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life — 
for  so  he  esteemed  it — he  did  not  wear  many 
weeks,  being  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  office,  on  the  2 2d  November  of  the  above 
year,  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  created  a  Baron. 

From  his  introduction  to  Parliament  in 
1810  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Chancellorship 
in  1830,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present — 
a  period  of  forty  years — the  name  of  Henry 
Brougham  has  been  associated  with  every 
question  that  has  interested  or  agitated  the 
country.  Some  few,  with  more  or  less  truth, 
may  plead  an  equal  amount  of  zeal  in  tliead- 
vocacy  of  great  national  questions  ;  but  what 
living  statesman  can  lay  claim  to  an  equal 
amount  of  ability?  An  admirer  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  man  has  said — 

“  The  distinguished  characteristic  of  his 
eloquence  is  its  great  energy  and  irresistible 
strength.  His  generous  and  noble  sentiments, 
his  copious  and  nervous  diction,  the  aptitude 
of  his  illustrations,  the  earnest  solemnity  and 
occasional  vehemence  of  his  manner,  his  bold 
and  dauntless  bearing,  the  bitterness  of  his 
irony,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  invective,  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  auditors.” 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  the  greatest  orator  of 
his  age  that  Henry  Brougham  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  No  candid  person  but  will  consent 
to  the  justice  of  this  brief  eulogium. 

“  He  has  ever  proved  himself  the  foe  of 
tyranny,  corruption,  injustice,  and  intoler¬ 
ance  ;  the  advocate  of  the  oppressed,  the 
friend  of  humanity,  and  the  intrepid  defender 
of  popular  rights :  his  exertions  to  incre.ase 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  to 
reform  and  improve  its  institutions,  and  to 
diffuse  the  advantages  of  education  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community,  have  justly  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Lord  Brougham  married,  in  1819,  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Eden, 
Esq.,  (brother  of  Lords  Aukland  and  Henley) 
and  relict  of  John  Spalding,  Rsq.,  by  whom 
he  has  had  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
died  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  younger  a 
few  years  since. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTUCKY. 


BT  AN  OFFICEB  OF  THE  ROTAL  ARTILLERY. 


It  was  in  the  pleasant  early  summer  of 
last  year,  that  S - e  and  myself  found  our¬ 

selves  afloat  on  Lake  Erie,  in  pursuit  of  the 
“greatest  wonder  in  all  creation.”  Now  we 
had  certainly  heard  something  of  the  great 
discovery  for  which  this  distinction  was 
claimed ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  vague 
than  the  current  information  on  the  subject. 
That  the  Mammoth  Cave  was  situated  some¬ 
where  between  Christendom  and  Tennessee  ; 
that  the  entrance  to  the  northwest  passage 
probably  lay  there,  since  no  one  had  got  to 
the  end  of  it ;  all  this  we  knew — beyond  this 
all  was  speculation.  Demurring,  however,  a 
little  at  the  assurance  of  an  American  friend, 
that  Niagara  was  nothing  to  it,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  it  out*  Happy  the  man  who 
has  seen  a  greater  wonder  than  Niagara. 
We  were  fresh  from  communion  with  the 
many-voiced  and  mighty  cataract,  the  noblest 
of  all  terrestrial  types  of  infinite  power,  of 
purpose,  “  without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
change.”  We  had  just  seen  that  exhaust¬ 
less  flood  pouring  through  the  channel  of 
ages,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  its  race,  and 
glittering  under  a  summer  sky.  Surely, 
thought  we,  the  rival  of  Niagara  must  be 
sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  regions  of  si¬ 
lence,  or  the  abiding  place  of  the  night. 

Of  the  cave  itself,  we  heard  that  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  purity  of  the  air,  which  no  de¬ 
caying  substance  polluted,  the  unvarying  tem¬ 
perature,  and  something  peculiarly  sanatary 
in  the  effects  of  the  nitre  by  which  the  soil 
is  impregnated,  peopled  it  with  invalids ; 
that  there  was  a  broad  road  into  it,  leading, 
as  we  supposed,  to  an  hospital,  where  these 
interesting  inhabitants  had  their  residence. 
Lastly,  we  were  told  of  subterranean  streams 
miles  within  the  earth,  and  we  thought  of 

Forests,  ancient  as  the  hills, 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery, 

Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran, 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 


All  this  was  inducement  enough  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles.  The  vessel  in  which  we  left  Buffalo, 
the  Canada,  had  not,  like  some  of  her  com¬ 
petitors,  cost  40,000/.  in  building  and  deco¬ 
ration  ;  nor  was  she,  like  the  floating  palaces 
of  the  Hudson,  larger  than  a  first-rate  man 
of  war,  and  luxurious  as  a  royal  yacht ;  but 
she  was,  nevertheless,  such  a  vessel  as 
American  waters  alone  can  boast,  and  the 
more  admired  by  our  patriotic  taste,  as 
belonging  to  the  country  whose  name  she 
bears. 

There  are  few  objects  in  the  United 
States  more  exclusively  national  than  the 
magnificent  steamboats  by  which  the  flood 
of  traffic  is  maintained  in  the  great  lines  of 
inland  navigation — the  Hudson,  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  Lakes.  Europe  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  and  a  degree  of  good  taste  and 
substantial  comfort  accompanies  their  luxury, 
for  which  Jonathan  does  not  always  get 
credit.  In  the  Mayflower,  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  we  visited  at  Detroit,  the  saloon  is 
not  far  from  three  hundred  feet  long ;  the 
carpet  of  the  richest  fabric,  in  one  piece ;  the 
chairs,  sofas,  ottomans,  in  cut  velvet ;  while 
tables  of  marble  and  rosewood,  mirrors, 
lustres,  gilding  and  coloring,  all  in  quiet  and 
admirable  taste,  give  it  the  air  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  of  more  than  common  elegance.  The 
very  engine,  ponderous  and  powerful,  is 
displayed  through  pannelling  of  plate-glass 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  from  stem  to  stern.  Below  is 
a  cabin,  into  which  open  on  either  side  six 
elegant  bed-rooms,  called  bridal-chambers, 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  mortals  on  their  way  from  the  altar 
to  pass  the  honeymoon.  In  each  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  bed  of  rosewood,  elaborately  carved, 
with  furniture  of  spotless  purity ;  a  sofa,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  the  toilette.  These 
dove-cotes,  instead  of  being  numbered  like 
ordinary  cabins,  are  designated  by  the  names 
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of  eminent  poetesses  of  America,  engraved 
on  plates  inserted  in  the  doors.  There  is 
also  a  cabin  for  single  gentlemen;  and  a 
nursery  for  children,  supplied  with  a  dozen 
baby-jumpers.  At  the  time  of  our  tour  the 
fare  for  three  hundred  miles  was  only  two 
dollars.  Alas !  the  picture  has  another  side : 
the  captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  related 
how  these  low  fares  loaded  him  with  a  class 
of  passengers  whose  ways  embittered  his  ex¬ 
istence,  and  whose  reverence  for  velvet  and 
rosewood,  for  a  rich  carpet,  for  the  beds  on 
which  they  tumbled,  was  but  one  remove 
from  that  of  their  prototypes,  the  Yahoos. 

A  railroad  has  been  recently  opened  from 
Sandusky,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Lake,  to 
Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  218  miles,  and  it 
passes  through  some  of  the  richest  parts  of 
Ohio.  At  this  time  the  youthful  “  City” — 
for  it  seems  always  to  receive  this  affix — was 
in  its  greatest  prosperity.  Sandusky  city 
numbered  3,000  inhabitants :  six  weeks  later 
it  reckoned  but  900  !  The  cholera  had  been 
there — it  had  numbered  its  victims  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  flight. 
We  passed  through  it  unsuspicious  of  the 
impending  visitation.  Like  most  of  the 
American  railroads,  this  will  be  found  in¬ 
tolerably  tedious  by  any  one  who  has  whirled 
along  the  Great  Western.  Stoppages  in¬ 
cluded,  the  rate  is  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
Kor  does  the  comfort  of  the  carriages  make 
amends.  The  American  cars,  which  contain 
about  sixty  passengers  each,  are  fic  only  for 
such  people  as  the  stately  traveler  who 
made  the  grand  tour  without  touching  the 
back  of  his  carriage.  No  one  taller  than  an 
Esquimaux  can  travel  with  comfort  at  night, 
unless  he  possess  the.secret  of  doubling  him¬ 
self  up  like  a  foot-rule.  In  this  case  he  may 
manage  to  repose  upon  two  benches,  if  lucky 
enough  to  monopolize  so  many.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  lake  the  ground 
continues  nearly  level,  and  the  abundance  of 
stumps  and  heavy  masses  of  timber  around 
show  how  recent  had  been  the  invasion  of 
the  white  man.  Our  course  was  nearly  due 
south,  and  the  fir,  which  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  Canadian  woods,  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  After  leaving  Spring- 
field,  where  we  changed  carriages,  the  coun¬ 
try  became  diversified  by  agreeable  undula¬ 
tions  pleasantly  set  off  by  trees,  among 
which  the  butternut  was  very  conspicuous. 
The  scenery  was  altogether  very  pretty,  and 
only  required  the  frequent  village  spire  which 
we  missed  so  much,  and  hedges  instead  of 
the  eternal  snake-fence,  to  make  it  thorough¬ 
ly  English.  After  a  journey  of  seventeen 


hours  we  reached  the  “  Queen  City  of  the 
West,”  that  Cincinnati  so  dear  to  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope  ;  whose  modest  dwelling,  by-the-bye,  is 
still  pointed  out,  with  the  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  always  commanded  in  this  grateful 
world  by  wholesome  truth. 

Coleridge  declared,  that  in  Cologne  he 

Counted  two-and-seventy  stenches, 

All  well  defined  and  several  stinks  ! 

How  many  he  might  have  detected  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  a  matter  of  curious  conjecture.  Al¬ 
though  admirably  situated  for  sew’erage,  and 
abundantly  wealthy,  it  is  on  a  par  with  the 
old  towns  of  the  Continent  in  the  barbarisms 
of  open  drains  with  undisguised  tributaries 
from  every  yard  and  dwelling.  Typhus  and 
cholera  are  here,  as  in  quarters  nearer  Bow 
bells,  less  dreaded  than  a  little  taxation.  The 
population  of  Cincinnati  is  said  to  approach 
100,000,  including,  probably,  the  two  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  part  of 
it.  Of  this  number  nearly  one-third  are 
Germans.  In  1840  it  w'as  returned  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  43,000  !  What  crocodiles  were  in 
Egypt,  what  cows  are  in  Bengal,  or  storks 
in  Holland,  pigs  are  here,  with  this  trifling 
difference — their  sacredness  of  character  lasts 
but  .as  long  as  their  mortal  coil  ;  and  this  is 
abbreviated  without  ceremony,  and  from  the 
most  w’orldly  motives.  In  life  the  pig  is 
free — is  honored ;  he  ranges  the  streets  ;  he 
reposes  in  thoroughfares  ;  he  walks  between 
your  horse’s  legs,  or  your  own  ;  he  is  every¬ 
where  respected :  but  let  the  thread  of  his 
existence  be  severed,  and,  shade  of  Mahomet ! 
what  a  change!  They  think  in  Cincinnati  of 
nothing  but  making  the  most  of  him.  How 
many  of  his  kind  perish  annually  to  cement 
the  vast  prosperity  of  this  city,  cannot  be 
told.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  it  con¬ 
tained  only  one-fifth  of  its  existing  popula¬ 
tion,  a  few .  bold  speculators  began  the 
trade.  Selecting  the  hams  and  the  sides 
of  the  animal,  they  made  pickled  pork  ; 
of  the  rest  they  took  but  small  account  : 
soon,  however,  the  idea  occurred  to  one 
more  acute  than  his  fellows,  that  the  heads 
and  the  feet,  nay,  even  the  spine  and 
the  vertebra?,  might  be  turned  to  account. 
Trotters  and  cheeks  had  their  partisans,  and 
these  parts  looked  up  in  the  market.  About 
this  time  the  makers  of  sausages  caught  the 
inspiration,  they  found  those  luxuries  salea¬ 
ble;  and  so  many  pigs  were  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  that  the  butchers  were  willing  to  do  it 
for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  perquisite 
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of  the  entrails  and  offal  alone.  The  next 
step  was  due  to  the  genius  of  France.  A 
Frenchman  established  a  brush  manufactory, 
and  created  a  market  for  the  bristles  ;  but 
his  ingenuity  w^as  outdone  by  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  soon  after  arrived.  This 
man  was  determined,  it  seems,  to  share  the 
spoil ;  and,  thinking  nothing  else  left,  col¬ 
lected  the  6ne  hair  or  wool,  washed,  dried, 
and  curled  it,  and  stuffed  mattresses  with  it : 
but  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  nothing  else 
left,  as  yet  little  was  done  with  the  lard ; 
they  invented  machines  and  squeezed  oil  out 
of  it — the  refuse  they  threw  away.  Mis¬ 
taken  men  again !  this  refuse  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  stearine  candles,  and  made  a  for¬ 
tune  for  the  discoverer  of  that  secret.  Lastly 
came  one  who  could  press  chemistry  into  the 
service  of  Mammon :  he  saw  the  blood  of 
countless  swine  flowing  through  the  gutters 
of  the  city  ;  it  was  all  that  was  left  of  them  ; 
but  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  it  thrown 
away  :  he  pondered  long,  and  then  collecting 
the  stream  into  reservoirs,  made  prussiate  of 
potass  from  it  by  the  ton.  The  pig  was 
used  up.* 

No  one  should  pass  through  Cincinnati 
without  bestowing  a  day  or  two  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  country  around  it.  Nobly  wooded,  pic¬ 
turesque  with  hill  and  dale,  thickly  studded 
with  suburban  villas  and  cottages,  with  gar¬ 
dens,  and  even  vineyards,  we  are  reminded 
everywhere  of  our  approach  to  a  genial 
southern  climate.  Considerins:  that  Cincin- 
nati  is  six  degrees  to  the  south  of  Milan,  it 
may  seem  to  be  slight  praise  that  it  has  the 
summer  temperature  of  that  beautiful  city; 
remembering,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has 
nearly  the  winter  temperature  of  Copenha¬ 
gen,  the  luxm  iance  of  the  vegetation,  and  the 
profusion  of  flowering  trees  and  creepers, 
takes  one  in  some  measure  by  surprise.  The 
quantity  of  wine  made  in  the  neighborhood 
is  veiy  considerable,  chiefly  from  the  native 
or  Catawba  grape;  what  we  ^tasted  was  a 
tolerably  pleasant  ifin  ordinaire,  but  inferior 
to  the  commonest  Rhine  wines  :  there  is  said 
to  be  a  superior  sort,  which  can  be  got  up 
into  excellent  champagne.  The  great  staple 
of  the  country  is,  how'ever,  Indian  corn,  for 
which  the  land  has  an  inexhaustible  fertility  ; 
it  will  not  only  bear  such  heavy  crops,  that 
110  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  120  have  been  known,  but  it  will 


*  This  little  chapter  in  the  Economy  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  is  given  on  the  authority  of  an  American  friend, 
who  would,  however,  have  related  the  story  much 
better. 


go  on  bearing  corn  without  rotation  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years.  This,  in  fact,  it 
is  which  gives  Ohio  such  advantages  for  the 
rearing  of  swine.  The  mode  of  fattening 
these,  which  operation  must  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  October,  is  to  let  them  eat  off  the 
corn  as  sheep  do  turnips  in  England.  This 
is  called  hogging  down  a  field.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  speculation  for  a  man  to  buy  a  crop  on 
the  ground,  and  then  a  quantity  of  lean  bogs 
which  he  turns  into  the  field,  penning  off 
small  divisions  at  a  time,  and  to  sell  them 
wlien  they  become  fat,  which  they  do  with 
extraordinary  rapidity. 

From  Cincinnati  we  descended  the  Ohio 
by  steamboat  to  Louisville.  The  scenery  of 
the  banks  of  the  river  was  uniformly  beauti¬ 
ful.  From  Louisville  there  are  sometimes- 
the  means  of  reaching  the  village  of  Bowling- 
green,  not  far  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  by 
water.  We  preferred  the  stage  route,  which 
passes  for  about  120  miles  through  a  country 
called,  with  justice,  the  Garden  of  the  West, 
and  w'hich  at  that  season  was  in  its  freshest 
beauty.  There  is  a  genuine  love  for  trees 
and  flowers  distinguishable  in  Kentucky  :  the 
wayside  taverns  are  embosomed  in  refreshing 
shade,  masses  of  climbing  roses  decorating 
their  porches  ;  the  streets  of  almost  every 
village  are  lined  by  catalpa  trees,  which  are 
in  full  flower  about  the  middle  of  June ;  the 
farms  are  thickly  dotted  with  well-grown 
timber ;  everything  combines  to  give  the 
country  an  air  of  comfort,  peace,  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  fertility.  Let  no  one  expect,  however, 
from  all  this  rural  beauty,  to  find  cleanliness 
and  wholesome  simplicity  presiding  in  one 
important  department.  Kentucky  is  a  slave 
State,  and  we  were  soon  convinced  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  slavery 
in  a  political  view,  they  do  not  extend  to  the 
region  of  the  kitchen.  We  became  painfully 
aware  of  this  fact  on  our  very  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Kentuckian  cuisine,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  our  stopping  to  breakfast  at  a  sort 
of  farm-house  near  the  road.  Several  dirty 
female  slaves  waited  on  us,  while  a  little  one 
stood  behind  her  mistress  at  the  head  of  the 
j  table,  and  pulled  the  string  of  a  sort  of  pun¬ 
kah,  which  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
over  the  greasy  viands  in  order  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  After  a  most  unsatisfactory  repast 
we  re-entered  the  stage,  determined  aboli¬ 
tionists.  Would  that  some  Soyer,  some  gas¬ 
tronomic  regenerator,  would  teach  this  be¬ 
nighted  people  how  to  use  their  abundance — 
would  consign  to  the  dogs,  for  whom  alone 
they  are  fit,  one-half  of  the  dishes  that  load 
every  table — and  disenchant  landladies  of  the 
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delusion  that  any  multitude  of  bad  things 
can  make  a  good  dinner  !  Like  Gulliver  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  cruel  kindness  of  the  Brobdignag 
monkey,  the  traveler,  good-natured  and  con¬ 
fiding,  is  betrayed  every  time  he  sits  down  to 
a  meal  into  some  inexpressible  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Compounds  never  heard  of  by  Mrs. 

R undell  are  forced  upon  him,  he  is  mocked 
by  a  parade  of  abundance,  and  finds  every- 
tliing  dirty,  badly  cooked,  worse  served,  and 
thoroughly  uneatable. 

There  are  two  stage- routes  from  Louis¬ 
ville  :  one  of  which  passes  through  Glasgow, 
seventeen  miles  from  the  cave  ;  the  other, 
which  goes  to  Nashville,  passes  by  Bell’s 
tavern,  which  is  much  nearer,  and  has  been 
justly  renowned,  for  twenty  years,  for  its  fa¬ 
mous  compound  of  peach- brandy  and  honey, 
which  the  worthy  host,  a  great  character  in 
his  way,  presents  to  all  his  guests  on  their 
arrival.  The  first  is  the  longest,  but  most 
interesting;  the  road  was  macadamized,  and 
in  very  fine  order.  Near  Newhaven  it  enters 
a  charming  valley,  along  the  level  bottom  of 
which  it  runs,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  hills 
150  feet  high,  covered  with  beautiful  trees.  1 
On  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  it  mounts 
to  the  higher  ground  up  an  admirably  planned 
winding  ascent,  having  the  bank  on  one  side 
and  a  precipice  on  the  other  concealed  and 
secured  by  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  Con¬ 
trary  to  our  expectation,  the  country  did  not 
acquire  bolder  features  on  approaching  the 
termination  of  the  journey;  it  is  throughout 
hilly,  but  on  a  small  scale.  For  the  last  few 
miles,  it  has  the  name  of  the  Barrens,  al¬ 
though  the  prairies  which  gained  it  this  name 
liave  long  since  been  covered  with  forest, 
which  still  abounds  in  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
and  smaller  game.  It  was  after  several 
miles  of  this  scenery,  beautiful  enough  in  its 
way,  but  lifeless  and  somewhat  monotonous, 
that  we  emerged  abruptly  and  unexpectedly 
from  the  forest  upon  the  property  attached 
to  the  cave,  and  halted  at  the  door  of  a  most  j 
comfortable  hotel.  We  found  but  one  tra¬ 
veler  here,  the  season  not  having  com¬ 
menced.  The  cave  has  been  made  a  sort  of 
watering-place,  and  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  visitors,  but  almost  all  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  the  place  being  still  very 
little  known.  There  are  neither  baths  nor 
mineral  springs,  it  is  true ;  but  probably  the 
absence  of  these  would  be  but  little  missed 
by  the  general  frequenters  of  fashionable 
watering-places.  The  hotel  forms  the  end  of 
a  handsome  lawn,  down  one  side  of  which  a 
long  row  of  neat  cottages  built  of  logs  ex¬ 


tends.  The  whole  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  covered  with  wood.  The  day  was  too 
far  advanced  to  allow  us  to  satisfy  our  curi¬ 
osity  at  once,  but,  the  delay  was  rendered 
endurable  by  a  capital  supper  of  venison 
steaks,  discussed  amid  speculations,  grave 
and  deep,  on  the  wonders  we  had  to  see  on 
the  morrow. 

In  a  deep  and  shaded  ravine,  close  behind 
the  present  house,  through  which,  although 
by  an  agonizing  road,  it  is  possible  for  ox 
wagons  to  reach  the  nei^hborinix  banks  of 
the  Green  River,  there  is  a  small  house  of 
true  American  type — all  portico  and  green 
shutter,  which  so  nearly  blocks  up  the  de¬ 
scent,  that  involuntarily,  as  we  stroll  down 
the  path,  we  are  conducted  straight  to  the 
front.  And  now  a  sudden  current  of  cold 
air,  and  a  damp,  chilly  sensation  from  behind, 
inform  us  that  we  are  at  the  portal  of  the 
great  cave.  We  look  hastily  around,  and  see 
we  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  pic  forty 
feet  deep,  overhung  with  rank  vegetation, 
and  dripping  with  moisture,  which  a  pile  of 
rubbish  had  concealed  from  view  until  this 
moment,  and  which  directly  faces  the  house 
in  question.  Hurriedly  we  descend  the  rude 
and  slippery  steps  overgrowm  \^ith  moss  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  stand,  not  witliout 
awe,  before  the  huge  yawning  vault  which 
opens  beyond  it.  After  a  brief  and  silent 
contemplation  of  the  wondrous  portal,  we 
ascend  to  acquire  the  assistance  of  a  guide 
and  a  lamp. 

With  a  zeal  unimpaired  by  daily  visits  for 
twelve  years,  Stephen,  the  guide,  girds  on 
his  canteen  of  oil,  provides  from  his  store  a 
flaring  lamp  for  each  person,  and  plunges 
boldly  down  into  the  darkness.  The  first,  or 
entrance  passage,  which  is  about  twenty  feet 
wide  and  ei<:th  feet  hifrh,  takes  a  direction 
rather  to  the  southeast.  About  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  steps  it  has  been 
artificially  walled  up,  save  an  open  doorway, 
through  which,  in  the  summer,  so  strong  a 
current  of  air  sets  outward  as  to  extiiif^uish 
half  the  lamps.  No  great  philosophy  is 
needed  to  trace  this  to  the  difference  of  tem¬ 
perature,  sometimes  so  much  as  30°,  be¬ 
tween  the  interior  and  exterior  atmosphere. 
In  the  winter  the  current  sets  the  other  way, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  cave  remaining 
very  constant  throughout  the  year.  Ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  doorway,  the  road  is  hard 
and  even,  and  bears  a  little  to  the  left,  with 
a  slight  descent,  for  200  yards,  when  sud¬ 
denly  we  lose  the  gray  walls  and  the  smooth 
roof,  which  have  hitherto  confined  us  and 
made  us  involuntarily  stoop,  and  stumbling  a 
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few  paces  forward,  in  darkness  deeper  than 
before,  we  stand  under  the  yreat  arch  of  the 
'Rotunda.  This  enormous  vault,  which  at 
once  apprises  the  visitor  of  the  scale  of  the 
cave,  covers  by  fair  measurement  nearly  half 
an  acre,  and  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  The 
area  is  far  exceeded,  it  is  true,  by  many 
structures  of  man,  but  seen  by  the  imperfect 
light  of  a  few  lamps  it  appears  vastly  larger 
than  it  is.  We  had,  however,  brought  with 
us  from  Cincinnati,  some  thermometers  and 
a  measuring- tape,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
bring  within  the  domain  of  the  inductive 
sciences  some  part  of  the  marvelous  relations 
we  had  heard. 

Impenetrable  darkness  before  us  and  on  the 
left  hand  indicates  where  tw'o  great  passages, 
the  one  seventy,  the  other  forty-six  feet  wide, 
enter  the  Rotunda  from  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  cave  ;  and  as  we  gaze  on  its 
massive  walls,  its  roof  stretched  in  one  majes¬ 
tic  expanse,  far  above  our  heads,  we  feel  but 
1  ittle  inclined  to  bring  mortal  handiwork  into 
the  comparison.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  is 
rendered  exceedingly  rugged  by  the  pits 
from  which  saltpetre  earth  was  formerly  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  the  heaps  of  rubbish  thrown  out 
of  them  ;  the  effect  would  be  much  improv¬ 
ed  if  these  were  leveled,  and  access  per¬ 
mitted  to  every  part  of  it.  It  is  usual  to  lake 
first  the  passage  to  the  left-hand  from  the 
Rotunda,  which  is  called  the  main  cave, 
leaving  Audubon’s  Avenue,  the  other  pas¬ 
sage,  for  another  occasion.  Cautiously  fol¬ 
lowing  our  guide,  we  descended  a  winding- 
path  to  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  pursued 
this  route.  In  a  short  distance  the  main 
cave  contracts  to  about  fifty  feet,  with  a 
height  of  forty,  and  preserves  these  propor¬ 
tions  with  considerable  uniformity  for  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  The  first  object  to  which 
attention  is  directed  are  the  singular  traces  of 
the  action  of  w’ater  on  the  limestone  strata, 
which  form  the  west  wall  of  the  j)assage, 
and  which  gains  them  the  name  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Cliffs,  from  their  prototype  on  the  Ohio. 
A  little  further  we  enter  the  Church,  so  call¬ 
ed  from  acerain  projecting  rock,  not  much 
like  the  “  drum  ecclesiastic,”  perhaps,  but 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  a  ledge  or 
gallery  near  it,  has  been  dubbed  the  pulpit. 
It  stands  out  from  the  angle  formed  by  a 
deep  recess  or  transept,  at  the  end  of  which 
runs  forward  a  passage  at  present  unexplor¬ 
ed,  and  blocked  up  with  rubbish  ;  but,  from 
its  dimensions,  not  unlikely  to  be  of  consi¬ 
derable  length.  Yet  an  hundred  yards  and 
we  reach  the  Second  Hoppers,  a  spot  to 
which  a  regular  supply  of  water  was  for¬ 


merly  conducted  by  wooden  pipes  for  the 
saltpetre  washing;  it  is  about  the  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  entrance.  Thus  far  the  road 
has  been  smooth,  but  undulating  over  artifi- 
cial  mounds  and  hollows  occasioned  by  the 
“  dry  diggings”  of  the  American  Patriots,  thus 
causing  a  fluctuation  in  the  apparent  height 
of  the  cave  ;  nevertheless  the  roof  appeared 
to  be  formed  of  one  and  the  same  stratum 
nearly  all  the  way,  and  was  here  found  by 
our  measurement  to  be  forty-five  feet  high. 
One  of  the  most  important  passages  branches 
off  to  the  right  from  the  Second  Hoppers,  at 
a  level  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  main  cave.  To  this  we  shall  re¬ 
turn.  The  main  cave  for  the  next  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  offers  nothing  for  remark  ;  we 
then  encounter  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
imposing  objects  in  it,  as  w’ell  as  its  most  im¬ 
portant  landmark.  It  is  a  huge  rock  of  sym¬ 
metrical  shape,  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
twenty  high,  lying  prone  on  the  floor  of  the 
passage  and  close  to  one  of  its  sides.  Its 
name,  the  Giant’s  Coffin,  aptly  describes  it. 
We  often  passed  it  in  our  subsequent  explora¬ 
tion,  sometimes  alone,  and  never,  so  perfect 
is  its  shape  and  so  appropriate  its  designa¬ 
tion,  without  a  strange  feeling  of  intrusion  on 
the  repose  of  some  mighty  dead.  It  lies 
among  fragments  of  smaller  dimensions  suf¬ 
ficiently  rugged  to  make  approach  to  it  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  and  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  be¬ 
hind,  so  small  as  to  be  easily  overlooked,  is 
the  only  access  to  the  subterranean  rivers  and 
the  principal  wonders  of  the  cave.  A  little 
beyond  this  point  the  passage  turns  sharply 
to  the  left.  At  the  Acute  Angle  we  pass 
three  desolate  and  deserted  cottages,  built  in 
the  centre  of  the  passage,  of  stone  and  mor¬ 
tar,  formerly  tenanted  by  invalids,  and  in 
two  hundred  yards  enter  the  SUtr  Chamber. 
What  a  proof  of  the  love  of  life  is  afforded  by 
these  dwellings,  which  are  met  with  else¬ 
where  in  the  cave,  but  nearer  the  daylight. 
In  such  living  tombs  were  persons  frecjuent- 
ly  found  to  take  their  residence  for  months  ; 
and  nothing  but  sad  experience  of  the  inabi¬ 
lity,  even  of  their  uniform  temperature  and 
pure  atmosphere,  to  avert  consum[)lion, 
keeps  them  untenanted  now.  They  have  not 
been  occupied  for  several  years.  The  Star 
Chamber,  which  is  a  little  beyond  them,  and 
twelve  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance,  is 
a  singular  and  beautiful  object.  It  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cave,  more  than  usually  regular 
in  shape,  of  which  the  roof  is  covered  with  a 
black  film,  said  to  be  sulphate  of  lime,  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  it  are  innumerable  glittering  white 
particles,  probably  crystals  of  the  carbonate, 
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like  small  stars  seen  in  an  intensely  dark 
night.  A  blue-light,  or  still  better  a  Ro¬ 
man-candle,  with  both  of  which  we  were  well 
provided,  exhibits  this  curious  scene  in  great 
beauty.  Some  distance  beyond  we  have  the 
same  contrast  under  the  different  form  of 
large  white  patches  upon  a  black  ground, 
hence  called  the  Floating  Clouds.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  had  a  path  free  from  loose 
stones,  and  tolerably  even  ;  it  here  becomes 
exceedingly  rugged,  the  floor  being  a  con¬ 
tinued  bed  of  sliarp  angular  fragments  of 
rock,  vividly  reciilling  the  poet’s  description 
of  the  “  wondrous  river”  in  his  charming 
Jewish  legend,  on  its  Sabbath  rest  : 

A  wondrous  river  flows  ; 

Between  whose  banks  no  water  rolls, 

But  rush  and  roar  along 
Rocks,  stones,  and  sand  together  mixed. 

With  tumult  loud  and  strong  ; 

And  higher  than  the  houses’  tops 
Huge  fragments  leap  and  fly — 

But  on  the  holy  seventh  day 
It  slee|>eth  quietly. 

And  only  such  a  river  could  have  so  strewn, 
it  would  seem,  the  floor  of  this  mighty  ca¬ 
vern. 

At  exactly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
entrance,  we  reach  the  Cataract,  a  small 
stream  falling  from  crevices  in  the  roof,  into 
a  pit  some  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  which 
has  lost  nothing  by  the  naming.  Here  we 
halted  a  few  moments  to  trim  and  supply  our 
lamps.  The  main  cave  goes  but  a  few  yards 
further  ;  but  Stephen,  clambering  up  the 
heap  of  debris  at  the  side,  nearly  to  the  roof, 
suddenly  dived  into  a  low  passage  at  riglit 
angles  to  our  previous  course,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  Chief  City.  This  branch  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  uneven ;  sometimes  we  were  walk¬ 
ing  on  a  smooth  sandy  floor,  then  would  come 
a  breakneck  descent,  and  a  wilderness  of  an¬ 
gular  blocks,  the  whole  with  twists  and  turns 
that  defy  description.  In  this  way,  after 
proceeeing  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  arrived  at 
what  appeared  like  a  mountain  of  loose  frag¬ 
ments,  and  on  climbing  it  found  we  had 
reached  the  object  of  our  exertions,  to  which 
it  formed  the  entrance. 

A  mile  and  a  half  fi'om  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  by  matter-of-fact  measurement — three 
miles  and  a  half  by  the  best  local  authorities 
— is  this  stupendous  vault.  A  city,  indeed. 

Whereof  the  silence  aches  upon  the  ear, 

and  fitter  than  any  place  in  the  world  to  re¬ 
alize  the  conception  of  the  noble  poem  from 


which  I  borrow  this  line.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
might  we  expect  to  find 

The  old  world’s  white  and  wave-swept  bones, 
The  giant  forms  of  creatures  tlmt  have  been. 

And  here 

Whole  cities,  that  in  floo<l  or  fire, 

Cr  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their  breath  ; 
Whole  armies,  whom  a  day  beheld  expire, 

might,  if  anywhere,  lie 

By  ten  thousands  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  its  actual  di¬ 
mensions,  which  are  little  more  than  twice 
those  of  the  Rotunda  already  described  ;  but 
has  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  even  an 
acre  seen  under  one  vault  is,  and  can  he 
clothe  it  in  profoundest  night,  and  build  its 
walls  of  living  rock,  and  pile  on  them  a 
mountain  for  a  roof? — this  is  the  Chief  City. 
One  unbroken  arch  spans  from  side  to  side, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
for  a  length  of  three  or  four  hundred.  Under 
this,  thrown  in  the  wildest  confusion,  are 
great  rocks,  one  of  which,  with  inappropriate 
levity,  is  called  Satan’s  Throne ;  and  an  in¬ 
clined  plane  of  difticult  ascent  rises  on  the 
left  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the  arch,  which 
here,  as  in  several  other  places,  is  marked  by 
a  natural  moulding  upon  a  noble  scale,  being 
no  other  than  the  edge  of  the  stratum  w  hich 
has  furnished  the  fragments  below\  We  sat 
here  long,  and  again  and  again  revealed  the 
stern  features  of  the  scene,  and  lit  up  every 
recess  by  red  and  blue  lights.  When  it  was 
first  discovered  fire-places  were  found  here, 
with  charred  embers  still  collected  round 
them.  Thus  far,  then,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tlie  Redmen  once  ventured.  What  a 
startling  thought  that  these  intricate  pas¬ 
sages  may  have  witnessed  the  stratagems  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  echoed  the  terrible  war- 
w’hoop  !  But  it  is  not  probable  that  warriors 
so  circumspect  would  venture  to  pursue  a 
retreating  foe  to  such  a  distance  ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  no  weapons  or  human  re¬ 
mains  have  been  found,  excepting  in  peaceful 
burial,  makes  against  the  supposition.  Much 
to  my  regret,  the  majority  of  our  party  voted 
here  for  a  return.  We  did  not  explore  the 
outlet  from  the  Chief  City,  or  visit  the 
smaller  chambers  called  the  Second  and 
Third  Cities ;  there  is,  however,  no  novelty 
in  them,  and  the  end  of  the  passage  is  said 
to  be  reached  in  about  half-a-mile.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cataract.  At  this  point,  as  I 
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have  mentioned,  the  way  is  interrupted  by  a 
deep,  funnel-shaped  pit ;  scrambling  round 
•its  edge,  and  climbing  a  heap  of  rubbish,  be¬ 
yond  which  is  a  deep  and  winding  descent, 
we  reach  a  passage,  so  low  for  the  first 
twenty  yards,  that  it  is  necessary  to  creep  on 
hands  and  knees ;  it  afterwards  expands  to 
more  agreeable  dimensions,  and  in  a  (juarter 
of  a  mile  terminates  at  the  Fairy  Grotto,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  numerous  and  beautiful  stalac¬ 
tites.  There  are  many  smaller  branches  on 
either  side  of  the  principal  passages,  for 
which  we  were  content  to  take  the  guide’s 
word,  as  they  led  to  nothing,  and  offer  no¬ 
thing  for  remaik. 

O  ^  ^ 

It  was  about  seven  in  the  evening  when  we 
turned  our  steps  back  to  the  Giant’s  Coffiin, 
intending  to  take  our  supper  in  one  of  the 
chambers  on  the  way  to  the  river.  As  we 
wended  our  way,  I  could  not  but  remark 
how  soon  the  natural  sense  of  awe  or  hesita¬ 
tion,  wdiich  is  felt  on  first  entering  the  cave, 
wears  away  when  we  are  accompanying  a 
party,  however  small.  It  is  necessary  to 
pause  to  w’atch  out  of  sight  the  last  gleam  of 
the  retiring  lamps,  to  let  the  last  footfall  die 
on  the  ear,  before  one  can  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  character  of  the  place.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  with  one  solitary  ray  upon  them,  the 
stern  gray  walls  and  the  murky  roof  find 
airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names ;  the 
awful  silence,  the  eternal  darkness,  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  grave,  that  surround  him,  sink 
upon  the  traveler’s  spirit ; '  and  Avhen  he 
arises  at  length  to  pursue  his  companions,  he 
will  retire  from  these  stupendous  solitudes 
with  an  insight,  such  as  he  never  obtained 
before,  into  the  spiritual  world. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  Styx  is  found  through  the  cre¬ 
vice  behind  the  Giant’s  Coffin:  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rugged  and  tortuous  for  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  yards,  and  at  the  same  time 
descends  rapidly  ;  in  two  or  three  places  there 
are  flights  of  steps.  Advancing  about  the 
same  distance,  through  a  passage  of  mode¬ 
rate  dimensions,  we  come  to  the  Side-Saddle 
pit,  the  first  of  the  deep  chasms  which  are 
numerous  about  this  part  of  tlie  cave.  They 
mostly  communicate  with  one  another,  and 
are  probably  but  ramifications  of  one  great 
fissure  produced  by  some  remote  geological 
cause.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
Giant’s  Coffin  there  is  a  ladder  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  chasms,  which  we  descended. 
We  found  ourselves  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock 
scarcely  three  feet  wide,  which  followed  a 
winding  course  parallel  with  our  previous 
path,  and  in  a  short  distance  terminated. 


Wondering  what  had  brought  us  there,  we 
turned  to  Stephen ;  he  raised  his  lamp  into 
an  opening  in  the  wall  qh  the  left,  and  we 
found  that  we  were  separated  by  a  natural 
partition,  as  thin  and  fairy-like  as  the  stone¬ 
work  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  from  the  start¬ 
ling  abyss  called  Goring’s  Dome,  and  that  by 
craning  through  the  apertures  we  could  look 
directly  into  it.  It  is  a  chasm  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  wide ;  its  length  concealed  by 
windings,  descending  in  profound  darkness  to 
a  great  depth  below,  and  rising  far  over 
head.  Its  walls  are  scored  and  fluted  by  the 
water  which  has  trickled  for  ages  down  them, 
and  frowned  forth  indignantly  from  their 
endless  night  at  the  momentary  gleam  of  our 
fireworks.  It  is  an  oubliette  more  inscruta¬ 
ble  than  the  Holy  Office  ever  devised  for  the 
doctrines  and  carcases  of  its  victims — truly 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  cave.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  w^ay  of  reaching  the  bottom 
without  the  assistance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
— we  were  contented  instead  to  send  down 
one  of  our  lamps  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  sixty 
feet,  disclosing,  as  it  descended,  the  same 
formation  we  were  familiar  with  above. 

A  very  few  yards  beyond  this  spot  the 
cav'e  w’as  supposed,  but  ten  years  ago,  to 
terminate.  Here,  at  least,  its  explorers  were 
arrested  at  the  verge  of  the  Bottomless  Pit ; 
and  from  the  faint  splash  of  the  stones  they 
threw  into  it,  could  conjecture  but  imperfect¬ 
ly^  the  undiscovered  w’aters  beyond.  The 
attempt  was  made  successfully  to  bridge  it 
in  1838  or  1839,  by  passing  a  ladder  across ; 
and  the  Columbus  of  the  New  World  was  no 
other  than  our  guide  Stephen.  He  first,  of 
mortals,  invaded  this  ancient  realm  of  night, 
and  he,  if  he  be  indeed  mortal,  and  not,  as 
we  strongly  suspected,  some  unearthly  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cave  itself,  may  here  claim  the 
proud  Circumspice  for  his  sole  monumental 
inscription.  We  found  a  bridge,  not  indeed 
of  the  soundest  appearance,  and  such  as  any 
sinner  of  unusual  enormity  would  do  well 
not  to  cross,  but  it  alforded  us  a  safe  passage. 
Great  and  praiseworthy  care  is  taken  here, 
and  in  almost  all  other  dangerous  places,  to 
guard  against  accidents.  The  bridge  has  a 
substantial  iron  hand-rail,  but  its  floor  is  of 
wood  ;  and  the  great  rapidity  with  which  that 
material  decays  here,  lenders  constant  pre¬ 
caution  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  depth 
of  the  chasm,  a  lamp  at  the  end  of  our  line 
did  not  disclose  the  bottom — its  actual  depth 
is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  I 
pass  reluctantly  Pensico  Avenue,  which 
branches  off  to  the  right,  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  pit,  and  is  highly  interesting.  I 
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must  hurry  throujjh  that  curious  but  detesta-  i 
ble  passage,  created  in  malice  for  the  embar-  ! 
rassment  of  ladies,  “fair,  fat,  and  forty;” 
and  of  gentlemen,  who,  if  not  clean  past  their 
youth,  have  yet,  in  Falstaff’s  phrase,  some 
smack  of  age  and  its  dignity  about  them. 
For  seventy  mortal  yards  have  we  to  strug- 
Me  throuirh  a  cleft  nowhere  more  than  two 
feet  wide,  and  presenting  angles,  points,  and 
knobs,  at  every  step,  as  if  expressly  devised 
to  battle  out  the  little  breath  that  can  re¬ 
main  in  the  carcass  of  anybody  who  under- 
ffoes  this  ordeal.  It  terminates  at  last,  and 

O  ^ 

at  an  ample  passage,  most  appropriately  de- 
sijrnated  Great  Relief ;  and  here  wsis  the 
scene  of  a  little  adventure  on  one  of  our  after¬ 
visits. 

That  imp  of  darkness,  Stephen,  pointing 
out  to  us  a  hole  in  the  opposite  rock,  intima¬ 
ted  that  we  might  take  a  short  cut  that  way, 
passing  at  a  higher  level  the  very  passage 
we  were  in,  and  so  reach  Pensico  Avenue. 
He  excused  himself  because  the  path  was 
low,  and  he  could  not  conveniently  stoop. 
The  way  was  so  uncommonly  low,  that  in  a 
very  few  yards  after  we  reached  the  top,  we 
were  all  on  our  faces,  and  in  momentary  ter¬ 
ror  of  being  squeezed  flatter  than  pancakes 
by  the  loosening  of  some  great  stone  above. 
Pushing  our  lamps  before  us,  we  struggled 
on,  lugging  still  the  measuring  line,  and 
counting  our  progress  by  the  chain.  Luck¬ 
ily,  although  the  flat  rock  which  our  heads 
struck  was  undeniably  hard,  the  substratum 
was  soft,  dry  sand ;  and  we  persevered  until 
our  leader  tumbled  into  a  passage  of  respect¬ 
able  height,  at  which  the  shelf  we  emerged 
from  terminated.  We  followed  it  to  a  branch 
still  more  lofty,  to  the  right  and  left  hand, 
and  wondered  why  the  guide  was  not  there 
to  direct  us.  Leaving  one  of  the  party  at 
the  spot,  in  order  that  we  might  not  lose 
sight  of  it,  the  others  explored;  and  first 
they  tried  the  light-hand  passage.  It  ended 
in  a  chamber  heaped  with  blocks  of  stone, 
but  from  which  tliey  could  see  no  outlet :  we 
then  re- united,  and  took  the  other  branch. 
The  foul  fiend  whispered, — 

“  Eleemon,  Eleemon, 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  demon  !” 

Unutterable  suspicions  suggested  them¬ 
selves  as  we  thought  of  the  last  look  of  the 
oblin  guide.  It  was  very  silent  and  very 
ark ;  one  solitary  name,  “  Hiram  K.  Pea¬ 
body,”  smoked  on  the  wall,  gave  us  a  welcome 
assurance  that  others  had  been  before  us 
there.  We  followed  along.  Two  hundred 
yards  of  blind  passage  is  a  great  distance 
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under  such  circumstances ;  but  for  that  space, 
although  we  passed  more  than  one  turning, 
we  recognized  nothing.  At  length  a  light 
dawned  upon  us.  This,  said  one,  must  be 
the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea !  and  truly  we 
found  that,  instead  of  having  reached  Pensi¬ 
co  Avenue,  we  had  traveled  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction,  and  were  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  it.  This  would  have  been  a  pretty 
fix  to  any  one,  w’ho,  like  our  two  American 
companions,  had  never  been  in  this  region 
before  ;  but,  fortunately,  our  j)revious  close 
attention  in  endeavorinjj  to  make  a  rouefh 
survey  of  it,  stood  us  in  good  stead ;  resist¬ 
ing  their  motion  to  return  by  the  way  we 
came,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  right 
course,  and  in  a  few'  minutes  joined  the  as¬ 
tonished  Stephen,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  uneasy  at  our  non-appearance. 

After  this  di!;res.sion,  w^e  must  return  to 
the  Great  Relief,  which,  at  a  point  not  far 
beyond,  branches  at  a  right  angle  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  latter  arm  conducts  to  the 
margin  of  the  river  Styx, — the  waters  of 
which,  in  seasons  of  flood,  advance  to  the 
junction  of  the  passages;  and  the  muddy 
state  of  the  floor  at  this  time,  showed  such 
to  have  been  recently  the  case.  We  took  the 
road  to  the  right,  which  passes  first  through 
the  Smoke-Room,  named  from  the  illusory 
hams  which  seem  to  compose  its  ceiling ; 
then  ascends  a  rugged  pile  of  fragments, 
among  which  excellent  specimens  of  oolite 
may  be  found,  and  enters  the  Bandit’s  Hall ; 
hence  winding  to  the  left,  with  a  continued 
ascent,  it  conducts  to  a  spacious  passage  with 
an  even  sandy  floor,  but  so  low,  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  some  places  to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  at  last  it  runs  out  at  rather  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance, 
on  to  a  narrow’,  elevated  ledge,  with  a  wall 
on  the  right  and  a  pit  on  the  left.  We  learn 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  Mammoth 
Dome,  the  loftiest  in  the  cave. 

To  this  noble  vault  we  paid  several  visits, 
the  last  of  which  was  particularly  interesting 
from  the  strikinir  manner  in  which  it  illustra- 

O  ^  ^ 

ted  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  pas¬ 
sages  w’ind  about  and  even  pass  under  one 
another.  Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  at  the  end  of  the  Little  Bat-Room, 
there  is  an  insignificant  crevice  in  the  floor, 
which  was  accidentally  discovered,  some 
years  ago,  to  be  the  apex  of  the  Mammoth 
Dome  ;  thither  we  had  on  this  occasion  re¬ 
sorted  first,  and  were  circumstantially  assured 
by  Stephen,  that  it  was  just  296  feet  from 
thence  to  the  bottom.  We  had  our  line  of 
sixty  feet,  and,  inspired  by  some  good  genius, 
81 
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tied  a  lamp  to  the  end,  and  swung  it  into  the 
Crevice  Pit.  A  feeble  reflected  light,  as  the 
line  ran  out,  gave  assurance  that  it  was  in  the 
right  path,  but  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
chasm  concealed  it  from  view.  Leaving  it 
secure,  we  took  the  long  circuit  of  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  following  the  tedious  and  intricate 
passages  which  lead  to  the  Mammoth  Dome, 
doubting  if  it  were  possible  that  the  two 
places,  so  lengthened  a  march  asunder,  could 
be  vertically  so  near.  We  did  not  doubt 
long.  On  reaching  the  ledge,  a  faint  gleam, 
like  the  dawn  of  day,  was  stealing  round  a 
salient  corner,  and  in  a  few  paces  the  lamp 
was  within  view,  “pendent  by  subtle  magic” 
in  mid-air,  and  burning  in  serene  repose.  One 
faint  and  distant  star  amidst  unbroken  gloom, 
it  seemed  like  Abdiel  takinjr  flijrht  from  the 
rebel  world,  or  a  minister  of  grace  descend¬ 
ing  to  it."*" 

It  was  the  most  startling  and  the  most 
beautiful  effect  presented  in#all  our  rambles. 
Far  from  being  nearly  three  hundred  feet, 
the  actual  depth  of  the  vault  can  scarcely 
exceed  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  which  forty 
are  below  the  ledge.  The  general  shape  of 
the  place  is  a  crescent,  the  bottom  nsing  at 
a  considerable  angle  from  the  lowest  corner, 
so  that  the  distance  to  be  descended  bv  lad- 
der'to  the  slope  is  not  above  fifteen  feet ;  and 
by  following  it  upward,  wdiich  is  not  easy, 
we  gain  a  station  much  higher  than  the  en¬ 
trance  :  in  fact,  a  di-^tinct  apartment,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  dome. 
Finding  it  nameless,  we  christened  it  the 
Chapter  House — an  appellation  unintelligible 
to  our  American  companions,  but  justified  by 
the  ecclesiastical  look  of  two  massive  and 
well-proportioned  columns  furrowed  out  on 
the  wall,  which  stand  forth,  under  the  mo¬ 
mentary  glare  of  the  fire- works,  in  the  no¬ 
blest  relief.  Nothing  can  be  more  rugged 
than  the  floor;  it  is  dotted  over  with  incip¬ 
ient  stalagmites,  nourished  by  perpetual 
droppings  from  the  roof ;  and  in  one  of  these 
we  laid  up  a  stumlfling-block  for  future  anti¬ 
quaries,  by  wedging  down  a  shilling  piece, 
lawful  money  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria,  and  destined  hereafter,  when  Zachary 
the  Twenty-fifth  ascends  the  l^residential 

*  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succor  us,  that  succor  want ! 

How  oft  do  they,  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  %ing  pursuivant 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us,  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight :  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward — 

0  why  should  Heavenly  God  to  men  have  such 
regard  ?  Spexsek’s  Faerie  Queen. 


chair,  and  when  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  wealth  and  its  squalor,  its  science  and  its 
ignorance,  its  Utopias  and  its  El  Dorados, 
has  been  consigned  to  the  mythic  chapter  of 
the  American  history,  to  throw  fresh  confu¬ 
sion  into  all  its  chronology. 

We  left  the  Mammoth  Dome  as  we  reached 
it,  there  being  no  other  road,  and  resumed 
the  path  to  the  Styx.  There  is  one  chasm, 
called  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be  crossed  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  river  hall,  one  wet  and  slippery  lad¬ 
der  to  be  descended,  and  then  we  reach  the 
brink  of  that  stream  of  ghostly  memory, — 

A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted, 

As  e’er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover! 

Dimly  glittering  before  our  lamps  w'e  saw 
these  seciet  waters,  flowing  out  of  darkness 
to  darkness,  aus  dcr  Ewigkeit  zu  der  Ewuj- 
keit  kin,  like  human  life  itself  as  it  flits  across 
the  sunlit  stage  of  this  world.  The  river 
was  at  this  time  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  the 
waters  turbid  from  the  recent  freshet ;  the 
boat  by  which  we  were  to  have  crossed  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  being  probably  sub¬ 
merged.  As  Stephen  had  all  along  assured 
us  that  it  was  hopeless  to  get  beyond  the 
rivers,  we  contented  ourselves  on  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  with  reaching  this  point,  which  is 
really  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance, 
but  is  called  exactly  double  that  distance. 
We  then  returned,  disappointed  in  getting 
a  sight  of  any  of  the  rare  fish  which  are 
peculiar  to  them.  Upon  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  visitors  embark  here,  and  proceed 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  by  water,  passing 
under  a  loiv  vault  into  another  subdivis¬ 
ion,  denominated  Lethe.  As  the  water  nowr 
filled  the  vault,  this  route  was  imprac¬ 
ticable.  At  our  next  visit  we  took  the  liver- 
side  path — a  difficult  passage,  whicli  passes 
along  above  the  left  bank  of  tiic  Styx,  and 
reaches  the  same  point.  We  found  here  al¬ 
most  the  only  really  dangerous  place  in  the 
cave  ;  the  whole  pa.ssage  having  been  re¬ 
cently  filled  with  water  was  excessively  slip¬ 
pery,  and  about  the  middle  it  contracted  to 
a  narrow  ledge,  which  we  had  to  pass,  by 
clinging  to  the  rock  on  one  side,  and  holding 
our  lamp  as  we  best  could  xvith  the  other, 
while  an  open  and  precipitous  descent  into 
the  Styx,  thirty  or  forty  feet  below’,  ofl'ered 
a  dismal  prospect  for  a  false  footstep.  This 
danger  passed,  we  presently  reached  the 
bank  of  Lethe,  also  extremely  steep,  and  so 
slippery  that  it  required  considerable  care  to 
descend  it.  Here  we  found  a  large  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boat,  moored  to  a  stake  by  a  cable  of 
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wild-vine,  as  flexible  as  a  rope,  and  equally 
tough ;  but  high  as  the  water  then  was,  it 
had  been  higher  :  our  boat  was  hung  by  the 
bow,  bottom  upwards,  to  a  “  beaked  promon¬ 
tory  ”  of  rock  above  our  heads,  and  we  had 
to  set  down  the  lamps  and  strive  manfully  to 
dislodge  it.  There  was  barely  standing 
room,  so  precipitous  was  the  bank ;  dark  and 
deep  were  the  waters  of  oblivion  before  us, 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  group  so 
engaged.  Conspicuous  above  all  was  the 
red  shirt  worn,  after  the  fashion  of  a  kilt,  by 
mv  excellent  companion,  whose  grave  coun¬ 
tenance  was  half-concealed  by  his  “  Buena 
Vista  ”  hat,  battered  by  many  a  bump. 
While,  as  far  advanced  as  he  coultk  venture, 
he  toiled,  like  Sisyphus  at  his  rock,  to  dis¬ 
lodge  our  boat.  Stephen,  whose  costume 
might  be  best  described  by  what  it  wanted, 
whose  diversity  of  rags  attested  that  sad 
circumstance  of  his  lot  to  which  I  will  not 
further  refer,  advanced  a  little  deeper,  and 
rocked  the  bow  ;  the  rest,  now  splashing  in 
the  mud,  now  kicking  over  a  lamp,  now  haul¬ 
ing  on  the  rope,  exerted  their  strength  in  aid. 
This  is  among  the  loftiest  parts  of  the  cave, 
one  projecting  ledge  at  a  considerable  height 
caught  the  rays  of  the  lamp  ;  the  roof  and 
the  further  side  were  indistinguishable,  nor 
did  they  relax  their  stillness  to  echo  back  our 
sounds.  After  considerable  exertion,  the 
boat  was  shaken  olf,  and  came  down  with  a 
splash  to  the  water,  half  Ailing  at  the  same 
time.  There  were  no  oais  ;  our  resources 
for  baling  were  limited  to  an  old  shovel, 
happily  discovered,  and  a  tin  drinking-cup  ; 
nevertheless,  with  these  we  got  enough  of 
the  water  out  to  enable  her  to  float,  and,  Ave 
in  number,  we  embarked.  How 

Those  happy  souls  that  dwell — 

In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bovvers, 

may  have  felt  when  they  stepped  into  Cha¬ 
ron’s  ferry-boat  we  are  not  informed,  but  as 
we  pushed  oft’  from  the  shore,  and,  floating 
between  the  walls  of  rock,  lost  sight  of  the 
sole  landing,  we  could  readily  have  fancied 
ourselves  of  their  crew,  so  complete  a  fare¬ 
well  did  we  appear  to  have  taken  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  objects  of  this  life.  It  was  difficult 
to  estimate  distance,  as  we  were  by  this  time 
reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of  light,  and 
could  hardly  catch  sight  of  objects  “on 
shore.”  Some  of  our  lamps  were  out,  one 
had  been  knocked  overboard — thus  there 
was  very  little  proof  of  progress  to  be  ob¬ 


tained  ;  of  this  our  guide,  after  an  immortal 
example,  took  advantage. 

Hitherto  (says  Don  Quixote  to  Sancho,  in  the 
famous  adventure  of  the  enchanted  bark)  have  we 
gone  and  sailed  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
leagues,  and  if  I  had  on  astrolal)e  here,  to  take 
the  height  of  the  pole,  I  could  tell  thee  how  far  we 
have  gone,  though  either  my  knowledge  is  small, 
or  we  have  now,  or  shall  cjuickly  pass  the  equi¬ 
noctial  line,  which  divides  and  cuts  the  contra¬ 
posed  i)oles  in  etjual  distance. 

In  the  same  spirit  did  Stephen  estimate 
our  progress,  and  we,  like  Sancho,  might 
have  replied : — 

I  cannot  believe  any  of  this,  since  I  see  with 
these  eyes  that  we  have  not  gone  Ave  rods’  length 
from  the  bunk,  for  there  Rozinante  and  Dapple 
are,  in  the  same  places  where  we  left  them  ;  and 
looking  well  upon  the  matter,  as  I  now  do,  I 
swear  by  me  that  we  neither  move  nor  go  faster 
than  an  ant. 

We  did,  however,  move  a  little,  and  landed 
at  last  on  a  sand-bank,  dividing  Lethe  from 
the  Echo  River,  where  again  there  was  a 
boat.  In  this  way,  after  two  or  three  em¬ 
barkations,  vre  reached  the  last  stream ;  and 
here,  to  our  great  disappointment,  our  last 
hopes  vanished  of  attaining  the  further  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cave:  there  was  again  a  vault 
to  be  passed  under,  and  it  was  Ailed  to  the 
top.  By  climbing  over  a  narrow  isthmus, 
called  Purgatory,  we  got  a  few  yards  fur¬ 
ther,  but  at  the  point  then  reached  there 
was  no  boat.  Very  w’et  and  beinired,  we 
vvere  reluctantly  forced  to  return,  ill-consoled 
by  the  negro  ditties  with  which  Stephen 
roused  the  only  echo  in  the  cave,  in  the 
piece  of  whaler  named  after  it. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  curious  Ash  found  in 
these  waters.  Like  the  Proteus  of  the  Sty- 
rian  caves,  they  seem  to  have  been  created 
for  the  circumstances  of  their  habitat :  they 
are  wholly  without  eyes, — not  the  smallest 
trace  of  that  organ  can  be  detected  exter¬ 
nally  ;  the  rudiment  of  an  optic  nerve  is  its 
sole  internal  representative.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  white,  or  colorless,  and,  when  the 
water  is  clear,  are  easily  detected  in  conse¬ 
quence.  We  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
see  any,  but,  if  there  be  aught  of  truth  in 
the  old  proverb,  Panni  les  aveugles  le  borgne 
est  roi,  we  captured  one  of  their  royal  family. 
In  baling  out  one  of  the  boats,  we  caught  a 
small  Ash  like  a  minnow,  with  an  undeniable 
pair  of  eyes ;  and  the  circumstance  is  imr 
portant,  as  it  shows  the  connection  of  these 
waters  with  the  neighboring  river.  Their 
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actual  origin  and  exit  has  been  very  much 
mystihed.  Some  of  the  authorities,  to  en¬ 
hance  the  marvels  of  the  cave,  represent  them 
to  be  considerably  below  the  bed  of  the 
Green  River,  and  hence  infer  that  they  must 
flow  underground  a  great  distance  before 
they  can  find  an  outlet  on  lower  ground. 
There  was  finother  circumstance  equally 
conclusive  against  such  a  supposition  :  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  70°,  whereas 
that  of  the  air  in  the  cave  was  from  54°  to 
56°,  as  was  also  that  of  several  detached 
pools  of  water  by  the  same  thermometer :  it 
was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  flood  at  pre¬ 
sent  swellinji  these  subterranean  channels 
had  but  recently  quitted  the  external  air.  An 
eyeless  craw-fish,  exactly  like  the  common 
brook  craw -fish,  but  curiously  contrasted 
with  it  in  color,  being  also  white,  is  found  in 
these  subterranean  waters. 

Here,  as  a  faithful  historian,  must  I  close 
my  narrative,  for  although  we  remained  a 
week  at  the  hotel,  passing  many  hours  every 
day  in  the  cave  exploring,  we  were  yet  una¬ 
ble  to  get  any  further  than  the  point  last 
mentioned,  owing  to  the  continued  height  of 
the  water.  The  portion  of  the  cave  beyond 
is  little  less  extensiv^,  and  more  abundant  in 
objects  of  beauty,  than  the  nearer  side.  Our 
experience  had  made  us  skeptical  of  distances. 


[Dec., 

nor  could  we  believe  it  to  be  four  miles  from 
Lethe  to  Cleveland’s  Avenue,  which  is  its 
greatest  attraction,  but  we  had  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  sta¬ 
lactites  in  the  cabinets  of  friends  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  report  is,  that  they  cover  its  walls, 
in  endless  variety,  for  two  or  three  miles. 
What  is  less  doubtful  is,  that  they  are 
among  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  objects 
of  their  class.  This  part  of  the  cave  is  not 
pretended  to  have  been  measured,  and  as 
ladies,  and  even  children,  can  proceed  its 
whole  length,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  its  miles  would  be  reduced  to  halves,  or 
something  less,  by  a  judicious  application  of 
the  chain.  Estimating  distances  by  time, 
visitors,  especially  the  fairer  and  more  credu¬ 
lous  portion  of  them,  swallow  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  exaggerations,  of  which  the  ground  we 
have  last  described  furnishes  one  of  many 
proofs.  The  various  distances  from  point  to 
point  between  the  Styx  and  the  end  of  Pur¬ 
gatory  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  guides  ;  they 
cannot,  in  reality,  cover  more  than  four  or 
five  hundred  yards.  Nevertheless — making 
every  deduction — we  may  safely  atfirni  that 
the  cave  enters  the  earth  four  or  five  miles, 
and  covers  manv  times  that  distance  in  its 
ramifications. 


Peel’s  Patronage  of  Literary  Men. — 
His  father  had  risen  from  the  ranks  by  the 
vififor  of  his  mind  and  the  sw’eat  of  his  brow. 

O  ^  ^ 

The  son  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the 
necessities  of  literary  men.  He  w^as  their 
earnest  advocate  out  of  power,  and  a  warm 
supporter  when  in  power.  We  well  remem¬ 
ber  a  suggestion  (it  might  have  been  a  mo¬ 
tion)  made  in  the  Commons  in  1832,  by  Mr. 
Hume,  that  some  ribbon  of  honor  should  be 
given  by  the  state  to  men  distinguished  in  ! 
literature  and  science.  The  suggestion  w'as 
opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mere  symbols 
of  distinction,  he  observed,  were  not  what 
was  necessary  for  the  wants  of  literary  men. 
Honors  to  a  man  in  my  situation,”  said 
Goldsmith,  “  are  like  ruffles  to  a  man  who  is 
in  want  of  a  shirt.”  The  more  substantial 
approbation  of  the  public  should  assume,  he 
thought,  the  shape  of  public  pensions  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered.  When  this  was  said,  the 
statesman  by  whom  it  was  uttered  was  not 
in  power,  but  when,  two  years  afterward,  he 


was  in  power,  he  nobly  illustrated  the  senti¬ 
ments  announced  on  that  occasion.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  dead — but  many  of  the  great  men 
wdio  had  started  and  run  the  race  with  him 
w'ere  yet  alive.  Southey  received  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year,  and  was  offered  a  baronet¬ 
cy  ;  Wordsworth  received  a  pension  of  the 
same  amount ;  £150  a  year  w’as  given  to 
James  Montgomery  ;  and  during  Sir  Robert’s 
second  administration  £200  a  year  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  Mr.  Tytler,  £200  a  year  on  Mr. 
Tenyson,  £200  a  year  on  Mr.  M’Culloch, 
and  £100  a  year  on  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Hood.  Frances  Brown,  the  blind  poetess, 
whose  touching  story  is  familiar  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Athenaeum,  received  also  a  pen¬ 
sion  at  his  hands.  His  patronage  was  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  children  of  persons  eminent  in  lite¬ 
rature.  For  the  sons  of  Mrs.  Hemans  he 
found  places  under  the  crown,  which  they 
still  enjoy  ;  and  the  first  appointment  of  his 
first  administration  was  given  to  a  son  of 
Allan  Cunningham. — Athenaum. 
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From  Chambers’s  Edinbargh  Journal. 

THE  GLACIAL  THEORY- 

BY  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 


Tfie  snow  which  falls  on  mountains  above 
the  point  at  which  the  temperature  suffices 
to  melt  it,  gathers,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
deep  bed,  preserving  a  character  which  may 
be  described  as  something  between  snow  and 
ice.  This  stuff,  called  in  the  Swiss  Alps  7i^re, 
descends  the  mountain  sides  wherever  it  finds 
a  convenient  outlet,  till,  reaching  a  level 
where  the  temperature  is  higher,  it  melts 
away.  A  stream  of  were,  or  imperfect  ice, 
pouring  down  some  long-descending  hollow 
in  the  mountain  side,  is  called  in  Switzerland 
a  glacier.  It  is  a  fearful  and  a  beautiful 
siffht  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  one  of  these 
ice-rivers,  which  you  know  is  constantly  mov¬ 
ing,  though  so  slowly  as  to  be  imperceptible, 
to  see  its  rugged  splintery  surface  glittering 
in  the  sun’s  beams,  to  hear  its  subdued  crack¬ 
ing  sounds  and  the  trinkle  of  the  rills  which 
traverse  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day — a  tre¬ 
mendous  mechanical  engine  of  nature,  irre¬ 
sistible  within  its  own  domain,  but  so  de¬ 
fined  in  its  range  of  power,  that  the  peasant 
rears  his  cot  and  cultivates  his  garden  within 
a  few  yards  of  its  termination,  confident  that 
thus  far  may  it  come,  but  no  farther. 

As  the  glacier  passes  down  the  defiles  of 
the  parent  mountain,  it  smooths  away  all  the 
prominences  in  its  course,  and  reduces  its 
rocky  channel  to  a  perfectly  polished  state. 
^Meanwhile  masses  of  rock,  great  and  small, 
fall  upon  it  from  the  bare  pinnacles  above, 
and  either  rest  on  its  surface  or  become  in¬ 
corporated  with  it.  All  along  its  sides,  and 
at  its  termination,  you  see  high  mounds  of 
rubbishy  matter,  including  large  blocks  of 
stone,  which  it  has  formed  out  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  collected  by  it  in  its  course,  or  which 
have  been  forced  away  by  it  from  the  ground 
it  has  passed  over.  These  are  called  moraines. 
A  glacier  might  thus  be  likened  to  a  graver 
going  deeply  and  forcibly  through  a  rough 
surface  of  stone,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
channel,  and  throwing  up  a  ridge  of  broken- 
otf  particles  on  each  side  of  its  course.  It  is, 


however,  something  more  than  all  this,  for 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  charged  are  also 
brought  into  action,  so  as  to  produce  deep 
cuts  or  stride  in  the  solid  rock  underneath — 
much  like  the  diamond  set  in  a  slip  of  wood 
by  the  glazier  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
glass.  ’I'hus  there  is  at  once  a  polishing  or 
smoothing,  and  a  striating  effect,  from  gla¬ 
ciers.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  effects 
are  quite  peculiar  and  characteristic,  and  there 
is  no  other  known  power  in  nature  by  which 
precisely  the  same  polishing  and  the  same 
striation  can  be  produced. 

When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it  may  be  ima¬ 
gined  with  what  surprise  the  scientific  men 
of  Europe  learned  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
from  the  writings  of  two  Swiss  philosophers, 
that  surfaces  so  marked  were  observed  in  the 
Swiss  valleys  far  beyond  any  point  which 
the  glaciers  can  now  reach.  For  example, 
the  glaciers  descending  from  the  north  side 
of  Mont  Blanc  now  terminate,  and  for  ages 
have  terminated,  just  as  they  come  into  the 
great  valley  of  the  Arve.  But  so  far  down 
this  valley  as  Servoz,  the  sides  of  the  hills  for 
a  good  way  up  are  observed  to  be  smoothed 
and  striated.  This  shows  that  all  these  gla¬ 
ciers  had  once  combined  to  form  a  large  one, 
which  passed  down  the  valley,  at  least  as  far 
as  Servoz.  Such  an  effect  could  only  take 
place  under  a  lower  temperature  than  what 
now  prevails.  On  the  temperature  being 
raised,  the  great  glacier  had  shrunk  up,  leav¬ 
ing  only  its  tributaries  to  pour  into  the  main 
valley,  as  we  now  see  them.  We  even  find 
the  memorials  of  an  intermediate  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  above  the  place  where  the 
celebrated  Glacier  des  Bois  comes  in,  there 
is  a  barrier  of  blocks  crossing  the  main  val¬ 
ley,  which  can  only  be  interpreted  into  the 
anciently-extended  moraine  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  glacier,  when  it  was  large  enough 
to  cross  the  valley  and  abut  against  the  op¬ 
posite  mountains.  We  see,  then,  the  follow'- 
lowing  series  of  facts : — 1.  A  main  glacier  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Arve,  fed  hy  smaller  glaciers 
from  the  north  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
neighboring  high  grounds  ;  2.  The  minor  gla¬ 
ciers  only  pouring  into  and  across  the  main 
valley ;  3.  And  finally,  what  we  now  ob¬ 
serve,  these  glaciers  only  entering  the  main 
valley,  but  not  crossing  it.  The  ancient  mo¬ 
raine  here  spoken  of  has  at  one  time  formed  a 
dam,  so  as  to  gather  the  waters  of  the  val¬ 
ley  for  a  few  miles  upward  into  a  lake.  It 
has  since  been  broken  down,  so  as  to  let  the 
waters  out ;  but  we  may  yet  trace  three  ter¬ 
races  along  tlie  valley  sides,  clear  indications 
of  a  series  of  levels  at  which  this  lake  stood 
while  the  dam  continued  to  exist  at  various 
elevations. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  an  ancient 
temperature  so  low  as  to  cause  glaciers  to  de¬ 
scend  to  Servoz,  or  even  lower  ;  but  in  a  little  | 
time  observations  of  a  more  startling  nature 
were  made.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were 
marks  of  glacial  action  on  faces  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  1,500  feet  and  more  above  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  neighboring  valleys.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  below  Martigny,  and  also  below  St. 
Maurice,  ranges  of  blocks  of  huge  size  were 
found  many  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain 
sides,  apparently  the  remnants  of  a  moraine 
which  had  been  formed  there  by  a  most  volum¬ 
inous  and  profound  glacier  filling  up  the  valley 
to  that  height,  for  they  were  of  kinds  of  rock 
found  in  the  mountains  toward  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  they  lay  in  a  zone-like  fasliion,  as 
might  be  expected  of  them  if  they  had  been 
deposited  in  that  particular  manner.  Nay, 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  basin  of 
Switzerland,  the  faces  of  the  Jura  mountains 
were  found  polished  and  grooved,  exactly  as 
is  done  by  ice,  to  a  heiglit  not  much  short  of 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  here  also  lay 
huge  traveled  blocks  of  Alpine  rock  (the 
Pierre-a-bot,  a  notable  example),  as  if  the 
Rhone  glacier  had  crossed  to  this  place  with 
its  magiticent  burthen.  It  was  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  imagine  such  a  thing  ;  but  it  was  at 
least  manifest  that  ice  had  somehow  been  at 
work  for  the  smoothing  of  the  mountains 
above  Neufchatel,  and  that  it  had  in  some 
way  been  the  carrying  agent  by  which  the 
blocks  had  traveled  so  far  from  their  origi- 
nal  seat. 

It  was  now  remembered  that  appearances 
resembling  those  attributed  to  ancient  ice 
had  long  been  under  the  observation  of  the 
scientific  men  of  Sweden  and  Norw’a}’.  In 
most  districts  of  those  countries,  the  rocky 
surface  of  the  ground,  wherever  it  was  ex¬ 
posed,  excepting  only  on  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains,  was  found  to  be  worn  down  into  flat 


and  rounded  forms,  and  often  w’ith  striae 
freshly  marked.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  on  eminences  exposed  to  the  north  and 
west,  while  the  opposite  sides  remained  com¬ 
paratively  rough.  The  notion  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  philosophers  w'as,  that  a  tremendous 
deluge  had  set  in  upon  the  country  in  ancient 
times,  carrying  stones  and  mud  along  with 
it,  and  that  bv  these  means  the  countrv  had 
been  worn  down  and  striated  in  the  manner 
now  seen.  When  ice  was  suggested  as  an 
agent  more  likely  to  have  produced  the  ef¬ 
fects,  the  idea  was  grasped  at  by  many  ;  but 
still  a  great  difficulty  remained,  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  explaining  how  ice  could  pass  over  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country,  not  formed  like 
the  descending  valleys,  where  alone  glaciers 
now  reside,  but  open,  and  presenting  every 
variety  of  surface. 

General  attention  being  now  attracted  to 
the  subject,  various  Englisli  geologists,  and 
])articularly  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Lyell,  set  themselves  to  search  for 
traces  of  ancient  glacial  action  in  the  British 
islands.  Some  smootlied  and  grooved  sur¬ 
faces  which  Sir  James  Hall  had  found  on  the 
Corstorphine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  and  at¬ 
tributed  to  floods,  were  now  fixed  upon  as 
memorials  of  the  former  presence  of  ice.  A 
few  other  surfaces  resembling  tliose  smooth¬ 
ed  by  glaciers  were  discovered  ;  but  the  chief 
objects  fastened  upon  by  Dr.  Buckland  were 
certain  masses  of  gravel  and  sand  which  are 
liberally  interspersed  throughout  the  Scot¬ 
tish  mountain  vales,  and  which  he  believed 
to  be  remnants  of  ancient  moniines,  though 
in  reality  they  are  clearly  attributable  to  the 
operations  of  rivulets  at  a  time  when  the  sea 
tilled  tlie  main  valleys  in  the  form  of  estua¬ 
ries.  Some  allowance,  liowever,  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  zeal  of  scientific  men  at  the  first 
outburst  of  any  new  discovery.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  disposition  to  ascribe  hitherto  unex¬ 
plained  phenomena  to  the  new  cause  ;  and  it 
is  not  till  comparatively  cool  times  that  we 
can  distinctly  discern  the  limits  beyond  which 
it  is  improper  to  go. 

The  transatlantic  geogolists  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  researches,  and  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  North  America,  as  far  south 
as  Florida,  and  even  on  grounds  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  been  subjected  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  ice.  The  appearances  are  particularly 
conspicuous  around  Lake  Superior,  the  line 
of  grooving  and  cutting  being  generally  from 
the  north  or  north-west. 

Professor  Agassiz,  of  Neufchatel,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  wide  prevalence  of  glacial 
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action  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  started  a 
theory  wliich  for  a  while  met  with  some  fa¬ 
vor.  lie  suggested  that  at  a  particular  pe¬ 
riod,  owing  to  an  unusual  depression  of  tem¬ 
perature,  the  circumpolar  ice  extended  much 
farther  to  the  south  than  it  now  does.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  cap  of  ice  on  the  northern 
hemisphere,  reaching  to  a  point  far  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  temperate  zone.  The 
glaciers,  he  said,  move  by  a  process  of  dila¬ 
tation  dependent  on  the  expansion  of  water 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  ice.  There  are 
chinks  in  all  glaciers  ;  the  water  melted  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  by  the  sun’s  rays  trinkles  into 
these  chinks  ;  at  night,  when  the  influence 
of  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  the  water  freezes — 
consequently  expands  ;  hence  the  movement 
of  the  glacier.  He  supposed  that  in  this  way 
’C  ancient  circumpolar  ice  was  urged  athwart 
^urope  and  America,  grinding  down  the  en¬ 
tire  surface,  and  leaving  the  appearances 
which  we  now  see.  But  this  theory  did  not 
stand  long.  Professor  James  Forbes,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  devoted  himself  to  a  most  careful 

studv  of  the  movement  of  Maciers,  and  bv  a 
•  •  •  •  ^  ^ 
series  of  ingeniously  contrived  experiments, 

completely  ascertained  that  they  move  by 
the  force  of  gravitation.  A  glacier  is  simply 
a  river  of  plastic  matter,  rushing  downhill  as 
fast  as  its  tenacity  and  the  friction  it  en¬ 
counters  will  permit,  and  no  faster.  It  thus 
became  evident  that,  were  there  a  cap  of  ice 
over  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  would  not 
move  so  as  to  produce  the  observed  appear¬ 
ances,  b«*eau.se  it  would  not  have  the  requi¬ 
site  of  a  downhill  course.  An  inclination  of 
at  least  3  degrees  is  necessary  for  its  motion. 

The  glacial  theory  has  therefore  stood  for 
some  yciirs  at  an  awkward  point,  or  rather 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  given  up.  Men 
have  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
appearances  than  to  rest  in  a  state  of  inabi¬ 
lity  to  account  for  them.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever  reas.sert  these  appearances  to  be  a  most 
remarkable  superficial  feature  of  our  globe, 
however  diflicult  it  may  be  to  understand 
their  origin. 

Perhaps  no  one,  without  traveling  over 
Sweden  and  Norway,  could  form  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  right  idea  of  the  phenomena  as 
they  are  actually  presented.  The  w’orn, 
rounded,  and  polished  surface  is  so  preva¬ 
lent,  that  one  comes  to  regard  anything  else 
as  an  exception.  On  actually  seeing  it,  all 
preconceptions  of  easy  ways  of  accounting 
for  it  are  found  to  be  too  weak  to  stand  for  a 
moment.  Ice  has  been  there  beyond  a  doubt, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest 
distinction  between  a  w’ell-preserved  piece 


of  surface  and  what  you  see  close  beside  an 
Alpine  glacier  at  this  day.  The  ice  has  not  been 
carried  in  any  light,  or  trivial,  or  occasional 
way  over  the  surface  of  the  country — as  it 
might  be,  for  instance,  by  icebergs :  it  has 
clearly  been  a  sheet  of  ice,  moving  over  the 
ground  in  the  same  close,  hugging,  equably- 
pressing  manner  that  we  see  in  existing  gla¬ 
ciers.  It  has  moved  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  at  once,  preserving  one  general-  di¬ 
rection,  rarely  admitting  of  any  deviation, 
indifferent  to  minor  inequalities  of  all  kinds, 
capable  of  ascending  hills  several  hundred 
feet  high  ;  passing,  in  short,  over  tlie  hill 
and  dale  of  an  undulating  country  in  one 
straight  course.  In  the  Christiania  Fiord 
this  course  is  south-westerly  ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  it  is  south-easterly  ; 
on  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  it  is  north-easter¬ 
ly.  In  Northern  Norway  it  more  generally  fol¬ 
lows  the  line  of  the  valleys,  perhaps  because 
the  valleys  are  there  deeper.  Remains  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  rubbish,  which  it  has 
transported  along  with  it,  are  spread  over 
the  lower  grounds  of  Sweden,  but  all  bear¬ 
ing  the  manifest  traces  of  asubsecjuent  wash¬ 
ing  in  an  unfrozen  sea.  Much  of  this  rub- 
bish  has  been  rearranged  by  that  element 
,  in  long  ridges,  called  osar,  some  of  which  ex¬ 
tend  for  hundredsof  miles  through  the  coun- 
try,  regardless  of  the  diverse  lines  of  lakes 
and  rivers  which  they  cross  in  their  course. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  bring  these  glacial 
memorials  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  by 
describing  them  tis  they  appear  in  a  limited 
district  of  Scotland.  The  object  here  primarily 
is  to  show  that  such  things  really  are — that 
they  are  no  delusion  of  some  casual  observer, 
but  a  great  and  wonderful  reality,  which  rests 
for  the  present  in  need  of  an  explanation. 

The  valley  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  besides 
the  estuary  itself,  compreliends  a  plain  of 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  eight  to 
twenty  in  breadth,  flanked  on  the  south  by 
the  Pentland  and  Laramermuir  Hills.  From 
the  general  undulating  level  of  this  plain 
start  up  a  few  ranges  of  small  hills  and  iso¬ 
lated  eminences,  on  one  of  the  latter  of  which 
the  Castle  and  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  are 
situated.  The  direction  of  the  general  val¬ 
ley  is  between  a  point  south  of  west  and  a 
point  north  of  east,  lii  this  fact  by  itself 
there  is  of  course  nothing  remarkable.  But, 
what  is  very  striking,  it  is  a  rule  among  the 
smaller  hills  w  hich  variegate  the  plain,  that, 
long  and  narrow  in  form,  they  lie  in  precise¬ 
ly  the  direction  of  the  general  valley.  The 
long  hollows  betw’een  the  hills  observe  the 
same  direction.  Another  general  feature  of 
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these  hills  is,  that  they  are  bold  and  abrupt 
towards  the  west,  but  slope  away  towards 
the  east,  melting  in  that  direction  into  the 
general  plain.  On  their  north  and  south 
sides  they  are  all  perfectly  smooth. 

The  Corstorphine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  is 
in  some  features  exceptive.  It  consists  of  an 
upturned  piece  of  a  stratum  of  trap,  having 
its  cliffy  face  to  the  east,  and  dipping  away 
at  ^  low  angle  to  the  west.  There  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  crest  of  this  hill  three  or  four 
clefts  or  transverse  valleys,  lying  in  a  line  di¬ 
rected  precisely  to  a  point  north  of  cast.  In 
the  low  country  to  the  eastward  there  is  a 
trough  or  dry  valley  running  along  from 
each  of  these  clefts  in  prccisclij  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  the 
trap,  wherever  exposed — and  it  is  so  over 
whole  roods  of  space,  besides  being  smoothed 
down  into  rounded  and  tlat  surfaces — is  full 
of  grooves  from  several  inches  to  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  all  observin'/  c.mctly  Vie  same  di¬ 
rection  as  the  hills  and  valleys. 

The  general  surface  of  the  })lain  country  is 
so  much  covered  over  with  formations  of  clav, 
gravel,  and  soil,  as  to  be  much  masked;  but 
there  are  several  places  where  the  rock  is 
ordinarily  exposed.  It  is  invariably  in  these 
places  found  smoothed  down  into  Hat  or 
rounded  surfaces,  usually  somewhat  weather¬ 
ed,  but  in  many  situations  retaining  the  origi¬ 
nal  polish,  and  even  showing  certain  stria* 
and  groovings.  We  have  iiere  only  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  original  aspect  of  things.  What 
that  was  is  shown  whenever  there  happens 
to  be  an  uncovering  of  a  portion  of  the  rock 
surface  heretofore  concealed  under  clay. 
Such  an  exposure  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
on  a  shoulder  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  nearly  400 
feet  above  the  sea.  Another  has  lately 
been  made  in  a  valley  of  the  Pent  land 
Hills,  ‘200  feet  higher.  A  third  has  been 
more  recently  made  at  the  North  British 
Railway  w’orks,  on  the  northern  basis  of 
Arthur’s  Seat.  In  these  instances  we  see 
the  j)orphyry  brought  to  a  glassy  polish, 
evidently  by  some  mechanical  agent  exter¬ 
nally  applied.  That  polished  surface  is  full 
of  long  scratches  or  stria?,  the  whole  beai  ing, 
in  short,  precisely  the  appearance  of  those 
rocks  over  which  glaciers  are  passing  at  this 
day  in  the  Alps.  And,  strange  to  say,  these 
striae  seldom  diverge,  and  never  but  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  from  one  direction,  and  that  is 
to  a  point  north  of  east,  being  the  direction 
of  the  groovings  on  the  Corstorphine  Hill, 
that  of  the  minor  hills  and  valleys,  and  that 
of  the  general  valley  itself.  Such  markings 
are  seen  in  many  places  between  the  Pent- 
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land  Hills  on  the  south  and  the  Fife  Hills  on 
the  north,  and  even  over  and  beyond  those 
hills,  and  always  observing  a  uniformity  of 
direction — clear  proof  of  their  having  been 
produced  by  some  agent  which  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  whole  space  at  once.  If  this  agent 
was  ice — and  the  identity  of  the  appearances 
with  those  produced  by  existing  glaciers 
leaves  no  doubt  on  that  score — then  it  must 
have  been  a  current  of  that  material  many 
hundreds  of  feet  deep  ;  not  an  aggregation  of 
loose  masses,  but  one  pretty  compact  volume. 
It  is  an  idea  difficult  to  form,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  escape  from  it. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  Mr.  David  Milne,  Professor 
Fleming,  and  other  observers,  have  pointed 
out  different  places  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  generally  in  valleys  or  the  sides 
of  hills,  where  the  rock,  when  uncovered, 
presents  the  same  appearances.  In  the  val¬ 
ley,  for  example,  of  the  Gare  Loch,  opposite 
to  Greenock,  the  whole  surface  is  smoothed 
and  striated,  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  down  to  a  point  below  its 
surface.  Several  of  the  Highland  valleys,  as 
far  north  as  Caithness,  are  so  marked.  It 
would  appear  that  one  great  ice-stream  has 
passed  through  the  valley  between  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Forth ;  another 
down  the  upper  part  of  the  Forth  valley  ; 
and  these  two  meeting  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Campsie  Hills,  have  formed  the  grand 
current  which  has  br*en  spoken  of  as  passing 
between  the  Fife  Hills  and  the  JVntlands. 
The  direction  of  these  various  ice-streams  is 
usually  from  the  north  or  west ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  from  the  eastward.  There  is  also 
a  group  of  mountiiins  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
where  the  lines  of  smoothing  clearly  radiate 
from  a  centre  in  the  high  ground,  exactly  as 
is  the  case  in  modern  glaciers,  though  peren¬ 
nial  snow  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  that  di.s- 
trict.  The  author  of  the  present  article, 
lately,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Edinburgh,  laid  dow  n  the  pro¬ 
position  that  the  northern  portion  of  our 
island  is  precisely  in  the  same  general  condi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  ancient  ice  as  Sw^eden 
and  Norway,  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
greater  masking  of  the  surface  of  Scotland 
by  superficial  clays  and  gravels ;  but  wher¬ 
ever  the  rock-surface  is  presented,  it  is 
rounded  or  worn  into  flatness,  if  not  grooved 
and  striated ;  and  many  farm-houses  in 
Scotland  are  brought  to  a  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  Sweden,  by  their  being  planted 
on  platforms  of  smoothed  rock — rock  smooth- 
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ed  by  the  ice  of  early  times,  applied  in  a  way 
which  we  can  now  scarcely  understand. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  as  yet  been 
started  to  account  for  these  appearances. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  attributes  the  various 
phenomena  of  smoothings,  scratchings,  and 
transported  materials  in  Sweden,  Finland, 
Russia,  etc.,  to  a  flood  which  had  broken  away 
from  the  Scandinavian  chain  at  the  last  great 
upheaval — a  flood  not  excluding  ice,  but 
containing  it  only  in  a  small  proportion  to 
water.  Mr.  Milne  also  arcrues  for  water  as 
the  chief  cause.  But  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  water,  however  charged  with  loose 
materials,  could  wear  down  the  rocky  surface 
of  the  earth  in  such  a  manner,  polish  it,  and 
leave  it  all  covered  with  scratches  observing 
uniform  directions  throughout  large  spaces. 
It  has  been  shown,  on  the  contrary,  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  that  a  great  flood  may  pass 
over  the  land,  carrying  large  quantities  of 
stones  along  with  it,  and  make  very  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  surface  over  wliich  it  passes. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  been  in¬ 
sisted  on,  the  appearances  are  precisely  those 
which  modern  glaciers  produce ;  therefore  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  ice  in  some  form 
which  produced  the  appearances.  But  what 
the  form  and  how  applied  ?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  bore  exactly  the  shape  of 
the  modern  glaciers,  proceeding,  for  instance, 
in  Scotland  from  the  Grampian  Hills  into  the 
low  country.  But  while  it  may  be  admitted 
that  local  glaciers  account  for  some  of  the 
local  phenomena  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuhullin  Hills  in  Skye,)  it  is  contrary  to  all 
our  knowledge  of  glacier  movement  that  a 
stream  of  ice  proceeding  from  Ben  Nevis 
could  travel  through  the  neighboring  vales 
for  a  hundred  miles  without  any  adetpiatc 
declination  of  ground  to  give  it  impetus. 
When  we  think  of  the  many  hundred  miles 
of  flat  country  in  North  America  and  Sweden 
over  which  ice  appears  to  have  traveled,  we 
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see  still  more  clearly  that  the  form  of  the  ice 
could  not  be  that  of  common  glaciers,  or  its 
dynamical  power  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory 
theory  on  the  subject  is  one  which  was  ex¬ 
plained  ^nd  illustrated  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  superficial  formation  very 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  called  the  compact 
boulder  clay.  It  generally  lies  close  upon 
the  smoothed  and  scratched  surfaces.  It 
contains  blocks  of  stone  of  various  sizes, 
generally  brought  from  no  great  distance, 
usually  rounded,  and  often  polished  and 
scratched,  having  apparently  been  the  instru¬ 
ments  by  which  the  fast  rock  w^as  similarly 
marked.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  this  clay,  with  its  contents,  is  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  mystery  of  the 
ancient  glacial  operations.  It  strongly  be¬ 
trays  the  presence  of  water  during  those 
operations.  Mr.  Miller,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  thinks  that  the  phenomena  in  ques¬ 
tion  may  have  been  produced  by  rafts  of  ice 
floating  along  in  currents  upon  the  sea,  when 
the  land  was  deeply  submerged. 

This  idea  is  certainly  plausible  ;  yet  it  docs 
not  settle  the  question,  for  it  so  happens  that 
the  superficial  matter  in  Sweden  resembles 
that  of  moraines,  and  therefore  leads  the 
mind  to  subaerial  ice,  while  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how  an  ice-raft,  by  which  is  meant 
a  mass  of  loose  pieces  of  ice,  borne  on  a  cur¬ 
rent,  could  pass  through  a  valley  like  that  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  such  a  vast  volume 
and  dej)th,  and  in  so  jammed  and  rigid  a  form, 
as  to  mark  the  whole  uniformly  to  several 
hundred  feet  up  the  hills.  Here,  however, 
the  question  must  rest  for  the  present,  and 
until  some  suggestion  be  made  that  shall 
better  explain  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
involved. 


Search  for  Sir  John  Fhankun.  The 
rope  found  by  Captain  Forsyth,  at  Cape 
Riley,  has  been  authenticated  at  Chatham  as 
belonging  to  the  stores  of  the  Terror  (one  of 
Franklin’s  ve.ssels)  ;  and  no  reasonable  doubt, 
therefore,  remains  that  the  vestiges  seen  by 
Captains  Ommanney  and  Forsyth  are  those 


of  the  Franklin  expedition.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  that  the  missing  navigators  should 
have  left  no  record  of  the  date  of  their  pass¬ 
age  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  such  information, 
the  question  of  the  time  that  may  since  have 
passed  is  so  uncertain  that  we  can  draw  but 
little  hope  from  this  discovery. 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

DIES  BORE  ALES. -NO.  VIII. 

CHRISTOPHER  UNDER  CANVASS. 


North.  Have  you  dined  ?  i 

Talboys.  That  we  liave,  sir. 

N  ORTii.  With  me  this  has  been  Fast-day. 

Talboys.  We  saw  it  was  at  our  break¬ 
fast.  Your  abstinence  at  that  meal,  and  at 
luncheon,  we  knew,  from  the  composure  of 
your  features,  and  your  benignant  silence, 
was  not  from  anv  disorder  of  material  orfifan- 
ization,  but  from  steady  moral  resolve ;  so 
his  absence  from  the  Dinner-Table  gave  us 
no  uneasiness  about  Numa. 

North.  No  Nymph  has  been  with  him 
in  the  Grot. 

Talboys.  His  Good  Genius  is  always 
with  him  in  Solitude.  The  form  we  observed 
stealing — no,  not  stealing — gliding  away — 
was,  I  very  believe,  but  the  Lady  of  the 
Wood. 

North.  The  Glen,  you  know,  is  haunted  ; 
and  sometimes  when  the  green  umbrage  is 
beginning  to  look  grey  in  the  still  evening,  I 
have  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Faery 
Queen. 

Seward.  Perhaps  \ve  intrude  on  your 
dreams.  Let  us  retire. 

North.  Take  your  seats.  What  book  is 
that  beneath  your  arm,  Talboys  ? 

Talboys.  Tiie  Volume  you  bid  me  bring 
w’ith  me  this  Eveninof  to  the  Wren’s  Nest. 

o 

North.  Yes,  yes — now  1  remember. — 
You  are  here  by  appointment. 

Talboys.  Else  had  we  not  been  here. 
We  had  not  merely  your  permission,  sir — 
but  your  invitation. 

North.  I  was  expecting  you — and  by 
hands  unseen  this  our  Round  Table  Inis  been 
spread  for  my  guests.  Pretty  coffee-cups, 
are  they  not  ?  Ask  no  questions — there  they 
are — but  handle  them  gently — for  the  porce¬ 
lain  is  delicate — and  at  rude  touch  will  dis¬ 
appear  from  your  fingers.  A  Book.  Ay, 
ay — a  Qu  irto — and  by  a  writer  of  deserved 
fame. 

Sew'ard.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  sir. 
Dugald  Stewart  is  hard  on  the  Poet,  and 


we  desire  to  hear  a  vindication  of  it  from  our 
Master’s  lips. 

North.  Master  !  We  are  all  pupils  of  the 
Poet.  He  is  the  Master  of  us  all.  Talboys, 
read  out — and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Talboys.  “  In  entering  on  this  subject,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  word  Poet  Is 
is  not  here  used  in  that  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  ;  but  in  its 
original  acceptation  of  Maker,  or  Creator.  In 
plainer  language,  it  is  used  to  comprehend 
all  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Arts  which  are  addressed  to  the 
Imagination ;  and  in  whose  minds  it  may  be 
presumed  Imagination  has  acquired  a  more 
than  ordinary  sway  over  the  other  powers  of 
the  Understanding.  Bv  using  the  word  in 
such  a  latitude,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  gen¬ 
eralize  the  observations  which  might  other- 
wise  seem  applicable  merely  to  the  different 
classes  of  versifiers.” 

North.  That  Mr.  Stew’art  should,  as  a 
Philosopher,  mark  the  liberal  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  and  metaphysical  large  acceptation  of 
the  Name,  is  right  and  good.  But  look  at 
his  Note. 

Talboys.  “For  this  1  ititude  in  the  use 
of  the  word  Poet,  I  may  plead  the  example 
of  Bacon  and  d’Alembert,  the  former  of 
whom  {De  Aug.  Scieiil.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1) 
comprehends  under  Poetry  all  fables  or  ficti¬ 
tious  histories,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ; 
while  the  latter  includes  in  it  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  music,  and  their  different 
divisions.” 

North.  “  I  may  plead  the  example”  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  a  somewhat  pompous  expression 
to  signify  that  you  have  (very  properly) 
adopted  one  doctrine  of  one  of  the  wisest, 
and  another  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  know  that  d’Alem¬ 
bert  might  have  “  pleaded  the  example”  of 
Aristotle  in  “  including  painting,  sculpture,” 
Ac.  “  Poetry,”  says  the  Stagyrite,  “  consists 
I  in  imitation,  and  the  imitation  may  be  by  pic- 
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lures,  sculpture,  and  the  like.”  It  is  fxi{XY}(fig 
— and  it  is  Man’s  nature  to  rejoice  in  imita¬ 
tion — |xi|xr]fxao'»v.  But  a  singular 
and  illustrative  trait  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  is,  that  though  he  thus, 
at  the  outset,  enlarges  the  Poet  into  the 
Painter,  the  Sculptor,  (fee.,  yet  throughout 
the  whole  composition  (I  know  not  if  an  ac¬ 
cidental  word  may  anywhere  occur  as  an  e.\- 
ception),  every  point  of  the  argument  regards 
the  Poet  in  words  and  verse  !  In  what  frame 
of  understanding  could — did  he  put  this 
Head  to  these  fragment  of  limbs? 

Buller.  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — 
Figs  ! 

North.  I  am  more  than  half  disposed  to 
hint  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  words 
“sway  over  the  other  powers.”  We  should 
have  said — and  we  do  say,  “  predominance 
amongst  the  other  powers.”  I  see  in  “  sway’’ 
two  meanings :  first,  right  meaning,  or 
truth,  not  well  expressed ;  to  wit,  in  thinking 
poetically — for  his  art,  whatever  it  may  be — 
or  out  of  his  art — the  Poet’s  other  faculties 
minister  to  his  Imagination.  She  reigns. 
They  conform  their  o])eration  to  hers.  This 
manner  of  intellectual  action  happens  in  all 
men,  more  or  less,  oftener  or  seldomer ;  in 
the  Poet — of  what  Art  soever — upon  each 
occasion,  with  much  more  decision  and  emi¬ 
nence,  and  more  habitually.  But  secondly, 
a  wrong  meaning,  or  error,  is  better  expressed 
by  the  word  “sway:”  to  wit,  that  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  Poet  illegitimately  orerhears  the 
other  intellectual  powers,  as  judgment,  at¬ 
tention,  reflection,  memory,  prudence.  Now, 
you  may  say  that  every  power  that  is  given 
in  great  strength,  tends  to  overbear  unduly 
the  other  powers.  The  syllogistic  faculty  does 
— the  faculty  of  observation  does — memory 
does — and  so  a  power  unbalanced  may  appear 
as  a  weakness — as  we.alth  ruins  a  fool.  Bat  in 
the  just  dispensation  of  nature  every  power 
is  a  power,  and  to  the  mind  which  she  con¬ 
stitutes  for  greatness  she  gives  balanced  pow¬ 
ers.  Giving  one  in  large  measure — say  Im¬ 
agination — she  gives  as  large  the  directly  an¬ 
tagonistic  power — say  the  Intellective,  the 
Logical ;  or  she  balances  by  a  mass  of  pow¬ 
ers.  1  suspect  that  the  undue  overswaying 
was  in  Stewart’s  mind,  and  has  probably  dis¬ 
torted  his  language.  I  know  that  Genius  is 
the  combination  of  ten  faculties. 

Seward.  Our  expectations  w^ere  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  such  grandiloquent  an¬ 
nouncement:  and  we  have  found  in  the  Es¬ 
say — which  is  unscientific  in  form — has  no 
method — makes  no  progress — and  is  through¬ 


out  a  jumble, — not  one  bold  or  original 
thought. 

Buller.  Too  much  occupied  with  expo¬ 
sure  of  vulgar  errors — and  instances  beneath 
the  matter  in  hand.  Great  part,  too — extra 
tkesin. 

Seward.  You  expect  great  things  from 
the  title — the  Idea  of  the  Poet.  You  then 
see  that  Mr.  Stewart  after  all  does  not  intend 
this,  but  only  certain  influences,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  characteristic  pursuits.  This, 
if  rightly  and  fully  done,  would  have  invoiced 
the  Idea — and  so  a  portraiture  indirect  and 
incidental — still  the  features  and  their  pro¬ 
portion.  Instead  of  the  Idea,  you  find — 

Buller.  I  don’t  know  what. 

Talboys.  The  reader  is  made  unhappy, 
first,  by  defect,  or  the  absence  of  principal 
features — then  by  degradation,  or  the  low 
contemplation — and  by  the  general  tenor. 

North.  Why,  perhaps  you  had  better  re¬ 
turn  the  Quarto  to  its  shelf  in  the  Van.  Yet, 
’twould  be  a  pity,  too,  to  do  so.  I  am  for 
always  keeping  our  engagements  ;  and  as  we 
agreed  to  have  a  talk  about  the  Section  this 
evening,  let  us  have  a  talk.  Read  away, 
Talboys — at  the  very  next  paragraph. 

Talboys.  “  The  culture  of  Imagination 
does  not  diminish  our  interest  in  human  life, 
but  is  extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  v»  ith 
false  conceptions  of  it.  As  this  faculty  de¬ 
rives  its  chief  gratification  from  picturing  to 
itself  things  more  perfect  than  w  hat  exist,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  exalt  our  expectations  above 
the  level  of  our  present  condition,  and  fre¬ 
quently  produces  a  youth  of  enthusiastic 
hopes,  while  it  stores  up  disappointment 
and  disgust  for  maturer  years.  In  general, 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  poetical  mind  to 
be  sanguine  in  its  prospects  for  futurity — a 
disposition  extremely  useful  w’hen  seconded 
by  great  activity  and  industry,  but  which, 
when  accompanied,  as  it  too  frequently  is, 
with  indolence,  and  with  an  overweening  self- 
conceit,  is  the  source  of  numberless  misfor¬ 
tunes.” 

Buller.  Why,  all  this — 

North.  Stop.  Read  on,  Talboys. 

Talboys.  “  A  thoughtlessness  and  ira- 
prudence  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  a 
general  imprudence  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
has  been  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  Poets. 
Horace  represents  them  as  too  much  engross¬ 
ed  and  intoxicated  with  their  favorite  pur¬ 
suits  to  think  of  anything  else — 

Buller.  Leave  out  the  quotation  from 
old  Flaccus — and  go  on. 

Talboys.  “  This  carelessness  about  the 
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goods  of  fortune  is  an  infirmity  very  natural¬ 
ly  resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only  to 
be  cured  by  years  and  experience  ;  or  by  a 
combination — very  rare,  indeed — of  poetical 
genius  with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
that  homely  endowment — common  sense.’* 
Buller.  Speak  louder — yet  that  might 
not  be  easy.  I  feel  the  want  of  an  ear-trum¬ 
pet,  for  you  do  drop  your  voice  so  at  the  end 
of  sentences. 

Talboys.  “  A  few  exceptions — ” 

Buller.  Stentor’s  alive  again — oh  !  that 
I  were  head  over  ears  in  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Talboys.  “  A  few  exceptions  to  these 
observations  may  undoubtedly  be  found,  but 
they  are  so  very  few,  as,  by  their  singularity, 
to  confirm,  rather  than  weaken  the  general 
fact.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal 

to  the  sad  details  recorded  bv  Dr.  Johnson, 

•  •  • 

in  his  lives  of  the  Poets.” 

Buller.  Skip — skip — skip — 

Seward.  Skip — skip — skip — 

Talboys.  May  I,  sir  ? 

North.  You  may. 

Talboys.  “  Considered  in  its  moral  effects 
on  the  mind,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
cultivation  of  a  poetical  talent,  is  its  tenden¬ 
cy,  by  cherishing  a  puerile  and  irritable  van¬ 
ity,  to  weaken  the  force  and  to  impair  the 
independence  of  character.  Whoever  limits 
his  exertions  to  the  gratification  of  others, 
whether  by  personal  exhibition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actor  and  mimic,  or  by  those  kinds  of 
literary  composition  which  are  calculated  for 
no  end  but  to  please  or  to  entertain,  renders 
himself,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  their 
caprices  and  humors.” 

Buller.  Skip — skip — skip — 

Talboys.  “  In  all  the  other  departments 
of  literature  besides,  to  please  is  only  a  sec¬ 
ondary  object.  It  is  the  primary  one  of  poe¬ 
try.  Hence  that  timidity  of  temper,  and 
restless  and  unmanly  desire  of  praise,  and 
that  dependence  on  the  capricious  applause 
of  the  multitude,  which  so  often  detract 
from  the  personal  dignity  of  those  whose 
productions  do  honor  to  human  nature.” 

North.  I  don’t  quite  understand  what 
Mr.  Stewart  means  here  by  “  the  culture  of 
Imagination.”  I  see  three  senses  of  the 
word.  First,  the  cultivation  by  the  study  of 
written  Poetry  and  the  poetical  arts,  and  of 
the  poetry  poured  through  the  Universe — to 
those  minds  which  receive  without  producing 
— a  legitimate  process.  Secondly,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  as  in  Edwin,  Beattie’s  young  Min¬ 
strel,  the  destined  and  self-destining  Poet — 
a  legitimate  process.  And  thirdly,  the  self- 


indulgence  of  a  mind  which,  more  sensitive 
than  volatile,  more  imaginative  than  intellect¬ 
ual,  more  willful  than  lawful,  more  self-loving 
than  other-loving — turns  life  into  a  long  rev¬ 
erie — an  illegitimate  process.  Which  of  these 
three  classes  of  mind  does  Stewart  speak  of  ? 
Strong  native  imagination  in  a  young  power¬ 
ful  enthusiastic  mind,  tutored  by  poetical 
studies,  but  whom  the  Muse  has  not  selected 
to  the  services  of  her  shrine?  Or  the  facul¬ 
ty  as  in  the  Poet-born  self-tutored,  and  now 
rushing  into  his  own  predestined  work  ?  Or 
the  soft-souled  and  indolent  Juintanl  Dream¬ 
er  of  life  ?  Three  totally  distinct  subjects 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  Philosopher, 
but  that  here  seem  to  hover  confusedly  and 
at  once  before  our  Philosopher. 

Buller.  By  his  chosen  title  of  the  Sec¬ 
tion,  The  poet,  he  w’as  bound  to  speak  of 
him  according  to  Bacon,  d’Alembert  and 
Aristotle. 

North.  The  word  culture  must,  I  think, 
here  specificalh*  touch  the  First  Case.  Shall 
we  then  be  afraid  of  giving  a  share,  and  a 
large  share,  too,  to  the  reading  of  the  Poets, 
and  the  regard  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  a  liberal 
education?  Poetry,  History,  Science,  are 
the  three  strands  of  the  cable  by  which  the 
vessel  shall  ride — Religion  being  the  sheet- 
anchor. 

Seward.  Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  touch 
the  Second  Case  too  ? 

North.  It  may  be  meant  to  do  so,  but  it 
does  not.  The  word  “  culture”  is  dictated 
by  or  is  proper  to  the  First  Case — for  culture 
is  deliberative  and  elective.  But  in  him — the 
voung  Poet — the  Edwdn — in  whom  imagina- 
tion  is  given  in  the  measure  assigned  by  the 
Muse  to  her  children,  the  culture  proceeds 
undeliberate  and  unwilled.  Edwin,  when  he 
roves  “  beneath  the  precipice  o’erhung  with 
pine,”  or  sitting  to  watch  the  “  wide-welter¬ 
ing  waves,”  or  is  seized  from  the  hint  of  bal¬ 
lad  or  tale,  or  any  chance  word,  with  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  more  illustrious  Past — fol¬ 
lows  a  delight  and  desire  that  have  the  na¬ 
ture  and  may  have  the  name  of  a  passion. 
All  this  is  involuntary  to  the  unforeseen  re¬ 
sult — but  afterwards  when  he  has  accepted 
his  heart  for  a  vocation,  he  more  than  any 
man  deliberately  cultivates.  Has  the  Phi¬ 
losopher,  then,  in  mind  only  the  third  class, 
and  do  the  dangers  of  “  the  culture  of  ima¬ 
gination”  apply  to  them  only — “  the  indolent 
faineant  dreamers  of  life  ?”  If  so,  he  not 
only  forgets  and  loses  his  subject,  as  announ¬ 
ced  by  himself,  but  wastes  words  on  one  al¬ 
together  below  it.  “False  conceptions  of 
human  life  !”  Here  is  an  equivocation  which 
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must  be  set  right.  “  Conceptions  of  human 
life”  are  here  meant  to  apply  to  expectations 
of  the  honesty,  gratitude,  virtue  of  the  persons 
in  general  with  whom  you  or  I  shall  come  ini 
contact  in  life.  Good.  The  contemplation 
of  human  beings — men  and  women — ideally 
drawn  by  the  Poet,  lifts  me  too  high — tinges 
hope  in  me  with  enthusiasm,  and  prepares 
disappointment.  So  it  has  been  often  said, 
and  said  truly.  This  is  conception  prospect¬ 
ive  and  personal ;  and  more  philosophically 
termed  Expectation.  But  then  “  conception 
of  human  lift^” — from  the  lip  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  should  mean  rather  “  intelligence  of 
man’s  life.”  Now  I  repeat  that  only  through 
the  Poet  have  you  true  intelligence  of  man’s 
life — either  external  or  internal.  In  the  Actual 
the  Poet  sees  the  Idea — ^just  as  a  Painter 
does  in  respect  of  the  visible  man.  In  the 
man  set  before  him  He  sees  two  men — the 
man  that  is,  and  the  man  of  whom  at  his  na¬ 
tivity  was  given  the  possibility  to  be.  He 
reads  cause  and  effect ;  and  sees  what  has 
hindered  the  possible  from  being.  Who,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Poet,  does  this  ?  And  excepting 
this,  what  intelligence  of  man  is  an  intelli-  1 
gence  ? 

Seward.  There  are  two  World-wisdoms. 
One,  to  know  men,  as  for  the  most  part  they 
will  show  themselves,  commonly  called  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  w'orld  ;  one,  to  know  them  as 
God  made  them.  I  forget  what  it  is  called. 
Possibly  it  has  no  name. 

North.  Observe,  my  dear  Seward,  the 
precise  error  of  that  expectation.  It  is  to 
believe  the  good  more  prevalent  than  it  is. 
It  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  good.  The  good  is  ;  and  the  im¬ 
portant  point  of  all  is  to  know  it,  when  you 
meet  it.  To  be  cheated,  by  not  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  ill  of  a  man,  is  a  wound  to  your 
purse,  and  when  you  at  last  apprehend,  to 
your  heart.  To  be  cheated  by  not  appre¬ 
hending  the  good  of  man  is — deaths  which 
you  bear  in  yourself,  and  know  it  not. 

Seward.  What  is  desired?  Is  it  that 
we  should  go  into  the  world  with  hope  not 
a  whit  wider  and  higher  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  reality  that  we  are  to  encounter  ?  I 
trow  not. 

North.  Your  hope  will  elect  your  own 
destiny — will  shape  it — will  be  it.  There 
are  possibilities  given  of  the  nobler  happiness, 
as  well  as  of  the  nobler  services ;  and  your 
hope,  faithful  to  itself,  will  reach  and  grasp 
them.  And  only  to  such  hope  are  they 
given.  Moreover,  in  all  men  there  is  under 
the  mask  of  evil  which  the  world  has  shaped 
on  the^  the  power  inextinct  which  the  Crea¬ 


tor  sowed  there ;  and  they  may,  if  they  dare 
to  believe  in  it,  and  know  to  call  to  it,  bring 
it  out  with  a  burst.  But  belief  is  the  main 
ngredient  of  the  spell,  and  hope  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  belief. 

Talboys.  The  poet  has  glorious  appre¬ 
hensions  of  human  existence — visions  of  men 
— visions  of  men’s  actions — visions  of  men’s 
destinies.  He  pitches  his  theory  of  the  hu¬ 
man  world  above  reality — and  that  he  shall, 
in  due  season  or  before  it,  learn — to  his 
great  loss  and  to  his  great  gain.  In  the 
meanwhile  do  not  speak  of  the  temper  in 
him,  as  you  would  upbraid  him  with  it.  Do 
not  lay  to  his  charge  the  splendor  of  his 
powers  and  aspirations.  Do  not  chide  and 
rate  him  for  his  virtues. 

Seward.  “False  conceptions!”  a  term 
essentially  of  depreciation  and  reproach. 
They  are  not  false,  they  are  true.  For  they 
are  faithful  to  the  vocation  that  lies  upon  the 
human  beings  ;  but  they,  the  human  beings, 
are  false,  and  their  lives  are  false  ;  falling 
short  of  those  true  conceptions. 

North.  Well.  He — the  poet — comes  to 
the  encounter.  It  is  the  trial  set  for  him  by 
his  stars — as  it  is  the  trial  set  for  all  nfreat 
spirits.  He  finds  those  who  disappoint  him, 
and  those  who  do  not.  But,  grant  Uie  dis¬ 
appointment,  rather.  What  shall  he  do? 
That  w’hich  all  great  spirits  do — transfer  the 
grandeur  of  his  hopes,  over  which  fate,  for¬ 
tune,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  ruled,  to  his 
own  purposes  of  which  he  is  master. 

Talboys.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Stew'art  say 
simply  that  the  Poet — and  the  young  enthu¬ 
siast  of  Poetry — thinks  better  of  his  fellow’s 
than  they  deserve,  and  brings  a  faith  to 
them  which  thev  will  take  good  care  to  dis- 
appoint?  Why  harp  thus  on  the  jarring 
string ;  torturing  our  ears,  and  putting  our 
souls  out  of  tune  ? 

North.  Who  doubts — who  does  not 
know’,  and  admire,  and  love  Hope — in  the 
ardent  generous  spirit — looking  out  from 
within  the  Eden  of  Youth  into  the  world  into 
which  it  shall,  alas  !  fall  ?  What  is  asked  ?  * 
That  the  spring-flowering  of  youth  shall  be 
prematurely  blighted  and  blasted  by  winds 
frosty  or  fiery,  which  the  set  fruit  may  bear? 
Of  course  we  hope  beyond  the  reality,  and  it 
is  God’s  gift  that  we  do. 

Talboys.  And  why  lay  that  imagination 
W’hich  looks  into  Life  with  unmeasured  ideas 
to  the  charge  of  the  Poet  alone  ?  Herein 
every  man  is  a  Poet,  more  or  less  ;  and,  most, 
every  spirit  of  power — the  hero,  the  saint, 
the  minister  of  religion,  the  very  Philosopher. 
Would  we  ask,  sir,  for  a  new  law  of  nature  ? 
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Upon  the  elements,  fewer  or  more,  which  an 
anticipated  experience  gathers,  a  spirit  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  yearnings  inseparable  from  self- 
conscious  power,  and  mighty  to  create,  works 
unchecked  and  unruled.  What  shall  it  do 
but  build  glorious  illusions  ? 

North.  “The  culture  of  Imagination,” 
understanding  thereby,  first,  in  the  Great 
Poets  themselves,  the  intercourse  of  their 
own  minds  with  facts  which  imagination  vivi¬ 
fies,  and  with  ideas  which  it  creates — of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  secondly,  in  all  others,  as  poets 
to  be  or  not  to  be,  the  readinir  of  the  Great 
Poets,  Mr.  Stewart  says — “  does  not  diminish 
our  interest  in  human  life.”  Docs  not  dimin¬ 
ish  !  Quite  the  reveise.  It  extraordinarily 
deepens  and  heightens,  increases  and  enno¬ 
bles.  For  who  are  the  painters,  the  authen¬ 
tic  delineators  and  revealers  of  human  life, 
outer  and  inner — 

Bullek.  Why,  the  Poets — the  Poets  to 
be  sure — the  Poets  beyond  all  doubt — 

North.  “  Extremely  apt  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  false  conceptions  of  it” — and  so 
on.  Why,  the  Faculty  is  there  with  a  mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  its  bounden  ofiice — its  embassy 
from  heaven — to  exalt  us  above  our  earthly 
experience — to  lift  us  into  the  ideal  possi¬ 
bility  of  things.  Thereby  it  is  an  “  Angel  of 
Life,”  the  white-winged  good  genius.  The 
too  sanguine  hope  is  an  adhering  consequence, 
and  the  (quelling  of  the  hope  is  one  of  the 
penalties  which  we  pay  for  Adam  and  Eve’s 
comin<£  throuffh  that  Eastern  Gate  into  this 
Lower  World. 

Talboys.  Of  course,  ray  dear  sir,  every 
power  has  its  dangers — the  greater,  the  pro¬ 
founder,  the  more  penetrating  and  vital  the 
power,  the  greater  the  danger.  But  is  this 
the  way  that  a  Philosopher  begins  to  treat 
of  a  power,  with  hesitation  and  distrust — in- 
auspiciously  auspicating  his  inquiry  ?  The 
common,  the  better,  tlie  true  order  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  by  Use  and  Abuse — Use  first.  “  Ex¬ 
pectations  above  the  level  of  our  present  ex¬ 
istence  !”  Of  course — that  when  the  heaven 
on  earth  fails,  we  may  have  learnt  “  to  expect 
above  the  level  of  our  present  existence,”  and 
go  on  doing  so  more  and  more,  till  Earth 
shall  fade  and  Heaven  open. 

Sew'aud.  “  Frequently  produces  a  youth 
of  enthusiastic  hope  !”  Is  this  proposed  as 
a  perversion  and  calamity,  a  “  youth”  to  be 
deprecated  ? 

North.  I  really  don’t  know' — it  looks 
almost  like  it. 

Seward.  Will  you  say  Wo  and  Alas !  for 
the  City — Wo  and  Alas !  for  the  Nation — in 
which  princes,  and  nobles,  and  the  gentle  of 


blood — and  the  merchants,  and  the  husband¬ 
men,  and  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans,  suffer 
under  this  endemic  and  feverous  malady — a 
“  youth  of  enthusiastic  hope  ?”  Methinks, 
sir,  you  would  expect  there  to  find  an  over¬ 
flow'  of  Pericles’s,  and  Pindars,  and  Phidias’s, 
and  Shakespeares,  and  Chathams,  and 
Wolfes — 

Buller.  Stop,  Seward — spare  us  the 
Catalogue. 

Seward.  You  w’ould  say — here  is  the 
People  that  is  to  lead  the  world  in  Arms 
and  in  Arts.  Only  let  us  use  all  our  endea¬ 
vors  to  see  that  the  communily  produces 
reason  enough  in  balance  of  the  enthusiasm. 

Bl'ller.  Let  us  procure  Aristotles,  and 
Socrates’s,  and  Newtons,  and — 

Talboys.  Why  should  a  Philosopher  do 
or  say  relatively  to  any  particular  power  ? 
He  expounds  an  Economy  of  Nature.  There¬ 
fore,  he  says,  let  us  look  how  Nature  deals 
with  such  or  such  a  power.  She  gives  it  for 
such  and  such  uses  ;  and  such  is  its  fostering 
and  such  are  its  phenomena.  But  as  every 
power  unbalanced  carries  the  subject  in  which 
it  inheres  ex  orbite,  let  us  look  how  nature 
})rovides  to  balance  this  power  which  we  con¬ 
sider. 

North.  That,  my  dear  Talboys,  is  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  and  capacious  w'ay  of  inquiry.  But 
how'  can  any  man  write  about  a  power  who 
has  not  a  full  sympathy  with  it?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Davy  when  he  wielded  Galvanism 
to  make  wonderful  and  beautiful  revelations 
of  veiled  things,  deeply  and  largely  sym¬ 
pathized  w'ilh  Galvanism.  You  w'ould  think 
it  easier  to  smpathize  with  Imagination,  and 
yet  to  Stewart  it  seems  almost  more  difficult. 
Go  on. 

Talboys.  How  has  Nature  dealt  with 
her  mighty  and  perilous  power — Love.  Look 
at  it,  where  it  is  raised  to  its  despotism — 
when  a  man  loves  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
that  man.  It  is  a  power  to  unhinge  a  world. 
Lo !  in  proof  “  an  old  song” — the  Iliad  ! 

“  Trojanus  nt  opes  ct  lanientabilo  regnum 
Eruerint  Danai !” 

Has  Nature  feared,  therefore,  to  use  it }  She 
builds  the  world  with  it.  And  look  how  she 
proceeds.  To  these  two — the  Lewers  as  they 
are  called — the  Universe  is  in  these  tw'o — to 
each  in  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  Universe 
is  shut  out  from  their  view,  or  more  wonder¬ 
fully  comprehended  in  their  view — seen  to 
each  through  and  relatively  to  the  other 
— seen  transformed  in  the  magical  mirror  of 
their  love.  Can  you  expect  anything  less 
than  that  they  should  go  by  different  doors. 
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or  by  the  same  door,  into  Bedlam?  Lo! 
they  have  become  a  Father  and  a  Mother ! 
They  have  returned  into  the  real  world — into 
a  world  yet  dearer  than  Dreamland !  The 
w’orld  in  which  their  children  shall  grow  up 
into  men  and  women.  Sedate,  vigilant,  cir¬ 
cumspect,  sedulous,  industrious,  wise,  just — 
Pater-familias  and  Mater-familias.  So  Nature 
lets  down  from  an  Unreal  which  she  has 
chosen,  and  knows  how  to  use. 

North.  The  ground  of  the  Poet,  my  dear 
Talboys,  is  an  extraordinary  dotation  of  sen¬ 
sibility — of  course  ten  thousand  dangers. 
Life  is  exuberant  in  him — and  if  the  world 
lies  at  all  wide  about  him,  the  joy  of  the 
srreat  and  the  beautiful.  The  dearest  of  all 
interests  to  every  rational  soul  is  her  own 
coming  destiny.  The  Poet,  quick  and  keen 
above  all  men  in  self-reference,  must,  among 
his  contemplations  and  creations,  be  full  of 
contemplating  and  creating  his  own  future, 
and  must  pour  over  it  all  his  power  of  joy, 
rosy  and  golden  hopes.  And  that  vision 
framed  w'ith  all  his  power  of  the  Ideal,  must 
needs  be  something  exceedingly  different  from 
that  which  this  bare,  and  blank,  and  hard 
earth  of  reality  has  to  bestow.  What  follows? 
A  severe,  and  perhaps  an  unprepared  trial. 
The  self-protection  demanded  of  him  is  a 
morally-guarded  heart  and  life.  The  protec¬ 
tion  provided  for  him  is — his  Art.  The 
visions — the  Ideal — the  Great  and  the  Fair, 
which  he  cannot  incorporate  in  his  own 
straitened  existence — the  ambitions,  at  large, 
of  his  imagination  he  localizes — colonizes — 
imparadizes — in  his  w’orks.  He  has  two 
lives ;  the  life  of  his  daily  steps  upon  the  hard 
and  bare,  or  the  green,  and  elastic,  and  sweet¬ 
smelling  earth,  and  the  life  of  his  books, 
papers,  and  poetical,  studious  reveries — art¬ 
intending,  intellectual  extacies. 

Duller.  What  say  you,  sir,  to  the  charge 
of  “  overw'eeninrr  self-conceit  and  indolence?” 

North.  What  say  you,  my  Duller  ? 

Duller.  That  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  proposition.  Is  it,  that  (jeneraUy  the 
“  sanguine”  temperament  is  apt  to  make 
these  accompaniments  to  itself?  Or,  that 
in  the  Poet  the  three  elements  arc  often  found 
together  ?  If  the  former,  I  see  no  truth  in 
it.  The  sanguine  temper  should  naturally 
inspire  activity — and  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  is  here  an  “  overweeninjj  conceit.”  That 
a  sanguine- minded  man  is  aj)t  to  have  great 
self-reliance  in  any  project  he  has  in  hand — 
a  confidence  in  his  own  present  views  that  is 
not  a  little  refractory  to  good  argument  o1 
cooler  observers,  I  understand.  But  that 
sort  of  self-conceit  which  makes  of  a  man  an 


intellectual  fop — gazing  in  the  pocket  looking- 
glass  of  self-conceit  at  his  own  perfections — 
vain  self-contemplation  and  self-adulation — 
the  sanguine  temper  is  far  more  likely  to 
carry  a  man  out  of  himself,  to  occupy  his 
time,  his  pleasure,  and  his  passion  in  works, 
and  withdraw  them  from  himself.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  the  Poet 
alone.  I  dare  say  that  small  poets  have  a 
great  conceit  of  themselves,  'riicy  have  a 
talent  that  is  tlattered  and  admired  far  be¬ 
yond  its  worth.  They  n  adily  fancy  them¬ 
selves  members  of  the  Immortal  Family.  But 
a  true  Poet  has  a  thousand  sources  of  humi¬ 
lity.  Does  he  not  reverence  all  greatness, 
moral  and  intellectual  ?  Does  he  not  rever¬ 
ence,  above  all,  the  mighty  masters  of  song? 
lie  understands  their  orcatness — he  can 

o 

measure  distances — which  your  small  Poet 
cannot. 

North.  Every  soul  conscious  of  poAver  is 
in  danger  of  estimating  the  power  too  highly ; 
but  I  do  not  know  why  the  Poet  should  be 
more  so  than  another  man.  Then  Avhat  is 
“  overweening  ?”  Is  it  overvaluing  himself 
relatively  to  other  men  ?  Is  it  overmeasur¬ 
ing  his  power  of  achievement — whence  dis¬ 
proportionate  undertakings^  that  fail  in  their 
accomplishment  ?  I  can  more  easily  suppose 
that  all  the  Sons  of  Genius  “overween”  in 
this  direction.  They  must  needs  shape  enter¬ 
prises  of  unattainable  magnificence.  But 
some  one  has  said  rightly  that  in  attempting  the 
Impossible  we  accomplish  the  Possible.  But 
this  is  a  higher  and  truer  and  more  generous 
meaning,  I  fancy,  than  is  intended  by  the 
choice  of  that  slighting  and  scoffing  dispraise 
of  “  overweening” — a  word  pointing  to  a 
social,  or  moral,  defect  that  makes  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disagreeable  companion,  rather 
than  to  any  sublime  error  in  the  calculations 
of  genius.  And  I  come  back  upon  the  small 
sinner  in  rhyme,  who  has  been  cockered  by 
his  friends  and  cuddled  by  himself  into  a 
conceit,  till  he  thinks  the  world  not  good 
enough  for  him — takes  no  trouble  to  satisfy 
its  reasonable  expectations,  and  finds  that  it 
will  take  none  to  satisfy  his  unreasonable 
ones — there  is  a  source  of  “numberless  mis¬ 
fortunes” — a  seedy  surtout,  a  faded  vest,  and 
very  threadbare  inexpressibles. 

Talboys.  And  why  should  those  who  are 
sanguine  in  hope  be  “  too  frequently  indo¬ 
lent  ?”  A  hopeful  temper  engender  indolence ! 
A  desponding  temper  engenders  it ;  a  hope¬ 
ful  one  is  the  very  spur  of  activity.  The 
sanguine  spirit  of  hope,  taking  possession  of 
an  active  intellect,  engenders  the  Projector 
— of  all  human  beings  the  most  restless  and 
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indefatigable — his  undaunted  and  unconquer¬ 
able  trust  in  futurity  creates  for  itself  inces¬ 
santly  new  shapes  of  exertion — till  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls. 

'Seward.  There  is,  I  suppose,  a  species 
of  Castle-builder  who  hopes  and  does  no¬ 
thing;  as  if  he  believed  that  futurity  had  the 
special  charge  of  bringing  into  existence  the 
children  of  his  wish.  But  his  temper  is  not 
properly  called  sanguine — it  is  dreamy.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  his  indolence  a  consequence  of  his 
dreams  ;  but  as  much  or  more  his  dreams  of 
his  indolence.  He  sits  and  dreams.  Say 
that  nature  has  given  to  some  one,  as  she 
will  from  time  to  time,  an  active  fancy  and 
an  indolent  humor — a  disproportion  in  one 
faculty.  ’Tis  a  misfortune :  and  a  reason 
why  his  friends  should  seek  out,  if  possible, 
the  means  of  stirring  him  into  activity  ;  but 
it  has  nothinjT  to  do  with  describing:  the  Idea 
of  the  Poetical  Character. 

Talboys.  The  Great  Poets  have  not  been 
indolent.  They  have  been  working  men. 
The  genius  of  the  Poet  calls  him  to  his  work. 
Shakspeare  was  a  man  of  business.  Spenser 
was  a  state-secretary. 

Buller.  Read  Milton’s  life. 

Talboys.  See.Cowper  drowned  in  an  in¬ 
vincible  melancholy,  and  deliberately  choos¬ 
ing  a  long-lasting  and  severe  task  of  his  Art, 
as  a  means  of  relieving,  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  pressure  of  his  intolerable  burthen.  If 
he  had  drooped  under  his  hopeless  disease 
into  motionless  stupor,  you  could  not  have 
wondered,  much  less  could  you  have  blamed. 
He  fought,  pen  in  hand,  year  after  year, 
against  the  still-repelled  and  ultimately  vic¬ 
torious  enemy. 

Buller.  Think  of  Southey ! 

North.  Yet  the  Poet  is  in  danger  of  in¬ 
dolence.  For  in  his  younger  years  joy  comes 
unpurchased.  To  do,  takes  him  out  of  his 
dream.  To  do  nothing,  is  to  live  in  an  en¬ 
chanted  world  ;  and  with  all  tenderness  be 
it  said,  he  hath,  too,  his  specific  temptation 
to  overmuch  self-esteem.  Because  his  speci¬ 
fic  faculty  and  habit  are  to  refer  every  thing 
that  befalls  constantly  to  himself  as  a  con¬ 
templative  spirit.  Herein  is  the  most  lumin¬ 
ous  intuition  alone.  The  perversion  is  to  be 
quick  and  keen  in  referring  to  the  ignoble 
Self — for  as  I  or  you  said,  and  all  men 
may  know,  the  Poet  assuredly  has  two  souls. 
Personal  estimation,  personal  prospects  !  A 
sensibility  to  injury,  to  fear,  to  harm,  to  mis¬ 
prision — a  quick  jealousy — suspicion — sore¬ 
ness!  You  do  see  them  in  Poets — and  in 
Artists,  who  after  their  kind  are  Poets — for 
they  are  Men.  As  to  excessive  reflection 
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upon  and  admiration  of  their  own  intellectual 
powers,  while  we  rightly  condemn  it,  we 
should  remember  that  the  Poet  is  gifted,  and, 
in  comparison  with  the  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  lives,  is  in  certain  directions  far 
abler ;  and  more  delicate  apprehensions  he 
probably  has  than  most  or  all  of  them — at 
least  of  such  apprehensions  as  come  under 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  And  when  he 
begins  to  call  auditors  to  his  Harp — then, 
well-a-day  I — then  he  lives  and  feeds  upon 
the  breath  of  praise — and  upon  the  glow  of 
sympathy — a  flower  that  opens  to  the  caress 
of  zephyrs  and  sunbeams,  and  without  them 
pines.  Then  comes  env'y  and  spiritual  covet¬ 
ousness.  Others  obtain  the  praise  and  the 
sympathy — others  who  merit  them  less,  or 
not  at  all.  What  a  temptation  to  disparage 
all  others — alire  !  And  to  the  Poet,  essen¬ 
tially  plunged  in  the  individualities  of  his  own 
being,  how  easy  !  For  each  of  his  rivals  has 
a  difl’erent  individuality  from  his  own ;  and 
how  easy  to  construe  points  of  difference  into 
points  of  inferiority !  Easy  to  him  whom 
pain  wrings  more  than  it  does  others — to 
whom  disagreeable  things  are  more  dis- 
airreeable 

Talboys.  Have  done,  sir,  I  beseech  you, 
have  done — talk  not  so  of  the  Brotherhood. 

North.  I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the 
most  majestic  ! 

Sew'aud.  Alas  !  it  is  true. 

North.  Mr.  Stewart  more  than  insinuates, 
with  a  wavering  and  equivocating  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  assertion  he  signifies,  that  the  Poet,  or 
poetic  mind,  is  not  much  endowed  with 
“  common  sense.”  Talboys,  what  say  you  1 

Talboys.  1  rather  think  it  unusuallv  well- 
endowed  that  way,  and  that  it  is  the  opposite 
class  of  minds — those  that  cultivate  abstract 
science — that  have,  or  seem  to  have,  least 
of  it. 

Seward.  The  poetic  mind,  from  its  sen¬ 
sibility,  is  peculiarly  ready  to  sympathize 
with  the  general  mind,  and  it  is  that  sym¬ 
pathy  that  produces  common  sense.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  is  instinctive ;  and  in  its  origin 
allied  to  that  which,  in  the  higher  acts  of  the 
poet’s  mind,  is  called  Inspiration.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  native  to  his  mind.  It  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  mind  as  much  as  poetic  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Buller.  Has  Seward  said  what  you 
meant  to  say,  Talboys  ? 

Talboys.  He  has — why  did  not  you? 
But  observ-e,  Buller,  common  sense  is  not 
solely  employed  upon  a  man’s  own  conduct : 
it  has  all  the  world  beside  for  its  object.  The 
common  sense  of  a  Poet  in  his  own  case  may 
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be  disturbed  by  his  sensibilities,  which  are 
greater  than  common  ;  while  yet,  in  all  other 
cases,  it  mav  be  truer  than  the  magnet. 

Bcller.  Good. 

Talboys.  I  will  trouble  you,  if  you  please, 
for  an  Obs. 

Bl'llek.  I  have  long  desired  a  definition 
of  Common  Sense.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a 
commonplace  thing.  I  suppose  it  is  called 
Common  Sense  as  being  common  to  men,  so 
that  you  may  expect  it  in  9  out  of  10,  or  90 
out  of  100. 

Talboys.  Pretty  good. 

Duller.  Common  Life  seems  to  be  the 
school  of  it.  It  seems  a  practical  faculty,  or 
to  respect  practice.  Obvious  relations  are 
its  domain — obvious  connections  of  cause  and 
effect — means  and  end.  A  man  of  common 
sense  eftects  a  plain  object  (piickly  and 
cheaply’,  by  ready  and  direct  means.  High 
reach  of  thought  is  distinguished  from  com- 
mon  sense  on  the  same  side,  as  downright 
folly  is  on  the  other.  Yet  the  interest  dealt 
with  need  not  be,  if  they  frecpiently  are,  low  ; 
only  the  relations  obvious.  Perhaps  the 
phrase  is  oftener  brought  out  by  its  violation 
than  its  maintenance.  lie  who  wants  com¬ 
mon  sense  employs  means  thwarting  his  end. 
I  propose  that  Common  Sense  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  common  understanding  and  common 
experience. 

Talboys.  I  asked  you,  my’  dear  Duller, 
for  an  Obs — one  single  Obs — you  have  given 
us  a  dozen — a  Series.  Let  us  take  them  one 
by  one,  and  dissect  the — 

Duller.  Be  hanged  if  we  do !  I  am 
afraid  that  my  notion  of  Common  Sense  is 
but  a  low  one.  I  think  that  a  blacksmith 
may  acquire  common  sense  about  shoeing  of 
horses,  and  a  housewife  about  her  kitchen 
and  laundiy.  Sound  sense  applicable  to  high 
matters  is  another  matter — une  loitie  autre 
chose. 

Talboys.  Be  done,  dear  Duller. 

Duller.  In  a  moment.  Moreover,  I  can 
imagine  a  strong,  clear,  sound  sense  confined 
to  a  special  hhjfier  employment — a  lawyer 
who  would  manage  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  cause  with  admirable  discretion, 
and  make  a  mere  fool  of  himself  in  marrying. 

Talboys.  Be  done — be  done. 

Duller.  In  a  moment.  I  am  not  able 
to  affirm  that  a  Poet  of  high  and  sound  fa- 
culties  must  have  the  talent  for  conducting 
himself  with  prudence  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life:  and  really  that  is  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  Common  Sense. 

Talboys.  Be  done  now — you  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  it. 

VOL.  XXI.  NO.  IV. 


Duller.  About  the  Poet  what  can  I  say 
that  everybody  does  not  know  and  say  in 
all  the  weekly'  newspapers !  Why,  gentle¬ 
men,  the  Mission  of  the  Poet  is  to  fight  the 
fight  of  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  to 
extend  the  reign  of  the  Beautiful.  Also,  he 
is  the  Prophet  of  6eauTov;  and  the  finest 
of  wordmongers.  The  words  that  he  touches 
turn  all  to  gold.  He  is  the  subtlest  of 
thinkers.  Our  best  discipline  of  thinking 
has  been  from  the  Poets.  Compare  Shak- 
speare  and  Euclid. 

Talboys.  From  you!  Duller,  you  aston¬ 
ish  me. 

Duller.  Astonishment  is  sometimes 
proof  of  a  weak  mind. 

North.  There  seem  to  be  two  Common 
Senses.  Goldsmith  appears  to  be  viewed 
as  an  eminent  case  of  wanting  it,  in  conduct 
— the  practical — for  his  own  use.  But  the 
theoivtical — for  judging  others — imaginary 
cases — characterizes  that  immortal  work. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  and  the  theoreti¬ 
cal,  for  judging  other  men  real,  existing,  and 
known,  his  lielallalion.  The  criticism  of 
Burke,  for  instance,  is  an  exalted  Common 
Sense — 

‘•Who,  liorn  f  r  the  Universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  Party  irave  up  what  was  meant  for  Man 

kind.” 

That  is  the  larger  grasp  at  common  Sense 
rising  into  high  Sense. 

“  .^nd  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought 

of  dining,” 

in  its  homelier  scope. 

Seward.  Common  Sense  is  the  low'er 
part  of  complete  Good  Sense,  Shakspeare 
and  Phidias  must  use  Good  Sense  in  govern¬ 
ing  their  whole  composition ;  which  Common 
Sense  could  not  reach ;  and  a  man  might 
have  good  sense  in  composing  a  group  in 
marble,  yet  want  it  in  governing  his  family. 
But  Phidias  executing  a  Venus  with  a  blunt 
notched  chisel,  would  w’ant  Common  Sense. 

North.  Wordsworth  the  Great  and 
Good  has  said  that  “  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  Poetry  is  to  describe  things  not  a? 
they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  the  senses  and 
the  passions and  when  in  so  saying  he 
claimed  further  for  the  works  of  Poetry  law 
and  constancy,  he  spake  heroically  and 
thence  well, — up  to  the  mark  of  the  fearless 
and  clear  truth.  But  when  he  condescended 
to  speak  of  “  one  quality  that  is  always  fa¬ 
vorable  to  good  poetry,  namely,  good 
sense,”  he  said  that,  without  note  of  reserve^ 
which  should  have  been  guarded.  Good 
sense,  if  you  please,  but  such  good  sense  as 
S2 
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Homer  shows  when  the  xyayyr;  of  the  silver  i 
bow  sounds — when  the  Mountain-Isle  trem¬ 
bles  with  all  her  Woods  to  Neptune  stepping 
along — or  the  many-folded  snowy  Olympus 
to  Jupiter  giving  the  one  calm,  slow,  simple, 
majestic,  earth-and-heaven- obliging  Nod — or 
when  at  the  loosed  storm  of  terrestrial  and 
celestial  battle  on  the  Scamandrian  plain,  the 
infernal  Jove  leaps  from  his  throne,  and 
shouts,  or  yells,  or  bellows — — lest 
the  solidly-vaulted  Earth  rend  above  and  let 
in  sun-light  on  the  Shades.  The  “good 
sense”  of  Shakspeare,  when  the  Witches 
mingle  in  the  hell- broth  “Tartar’s  lips,”  and 
“  yew-slips  slivered  in  the  Moon’s  eclipse.” 
Claim  the  good  sense,  but  claim  it  in  its  own 
kind — separated  and  high — kingly — Delphic 
— divine.  The  good  sense  of  Jupiter — 

Apollo — the  Nine  Muses,  and  the  practical 
Pallas  Athene.  Or  claim  Wi.sdom — and  not 
“good  sense;”  the  meed  of  Poets  sage!” 
Lucid  intelligence — profound  intuitions — dis¬ 
closed  essences — hidden  relations  laid  bare 
— laws  discerned — systems  and  worlds  com¬ 
prehended — revealed  mysteries — prophecy 
— the  “terrible  sagacity” — and  to  all  these 
add  the  circumspection — the  caution — the 
self-rule — the  attentive  and  skillful  prudence 
of  consummate  Art,  commanding  effects 
which  she  forecast  and  willed.  Wisdom  in 
choosing  his  aim — Wisdom  in  reaching  his 
aim — Wisdom  to  Aveigh  men’s  minds  aiid 
men’s  deeds — their  hopes,  fears,  interests — 
to  read  the  leaves  of  the  books  which  men 
have  written — to  road  the  leaves  of  the  book 
which  the  Creating  Finger  has  written — to 
read  the  leaves  of  the  book  which  lies  for 
ever  open  before  the  Three  Sisters — the 
leaves  which  the  Storms  of  the  Acres  turn 
over. 

Talboys.  Coffee,  my  dear  sir?  Here’s 
a  cup — cool  and  sweetened  to  your  taste  to 
.a  nicety. 

Nohtii.  Thanks,  Tiilboys.  I  am  ready  for 
another  spell. 

Bi'ller,  Reflect,  sir — breathe  awhile. — 
Do,  Seward,  interpose  something  between 
the  Master  and  e.\haustion.  Quick — quick 
— else  he  will  be  off  again — and  at  his  time 
of  life — 

Sewakd.  Oh  for  the  gift  denied  me  by 
my  star — presence  of  mind  ! 

T ALBOVS.  Common  sense,  in  high  philo¬ 
sophical  signification,  is  the  sum  of  human 
opinions  and  feelings;  or  the  “Universal 
sense”  of  mankind.  That  is  not  homely — 
and  cannot  therefore  be  what  Stewart  calls 
that  “homely  endowment.”  The  apter 
translation  of  the  place  in  his  Essay  is  “  or¬ 


dinary  sense  or  understanding” — which 
seems  to  suggest  now  “  so  much  sense  or 
understanding  as  you  ordinarily  meet  with 
among  men”  and  now  “  sense  and  under¬ 
standing  applied  to  ordinary  concerns.” 
Only  this  last  makes  the  quality  homely. 
But  the  tooth  of  Stewart’s  insult  is  in  the 
prior  suggestion  (in  the  case  of  the  Gifted, 
untrue),  that  they  have  not  as  much  sense 
or  understanding  as  you  ordinarily  meet 
with.  They  have  ten,  twenty,  a  thousand 
times  as  much.  Think  of  Robert  Burns  ! 
But  they  have — or  may,  1  do  not  sa)’  must 
have — the  repugnance  to  apply  the  winged 
and  “  delighted  spirit”  to  considerations  and 
cares  that  are  easily  felt  as  if  sordid  and 
servile — imprisoning — odious.  They  suffer, 
however,  not  from  the  lack  of  knowing, 
but  of  resolution  to  conform  their  doing  to 
their  knowing.  The}'  sin  against  common 
sense — and  much  more  against  their  own. 
llinc  like  IdcrymcE. 

Noktii.  Gentlemen,  the  Cardinal  Virtue — 
Prudence — holds  her  sway,  in  the  world  of 
man,  over  Action,  and,  as  much  as  she  may, 
over  Event,  by  the  union  as  if  of  two  Scep¬ 
tres.  For  she  must  reign,  at  once,  in  tlie 
Understanding  and  in  the  Will.  Common 
Sense,  as  the  word  is  commonly  meant  and 
understood,  is  intellectual  Prudence  applied 
to  the  more  obvious  reejuisitions  of  the  more 
obvious  interests  which  daily  and  hourly  claim 
our  concern  and  regard.  This  Intellectual 
Prudence,  thus  applied — that  is  to  say,  the 
clear  Intelligence  of  these  requisitions — Com¬ 
mon  Sense,  therefore — one  man  has,  and  ano¬ 
ther  has  not.  The  case  shall  occur  that  the 
man,  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who  lias  it,  shall  act 
like  a  fool ;  whilst  the  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who 
has  it  not,  shall  act  like  a  Sage.  For  the  man, 

^  O 

wise  to  see  and  to  know,  shall  have  yielded 
the  throne  of  his  Will  to  some  usurping  and 
tyrannizing  desire — and  the  other,  wlio  either 
does  not  jiossess,  or  who  possessing,  has  not 
so  applied  the  Intelligence — some  dedicated 
Mathematician,  or  Metaphysician,  or  Mecha¬ 
nician,  or  Naturalist,  or  Scholar,  or  Antiijua- 
ry,  or  Artist,  or  Poet,  shall  live  wisely,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  brought  his  lieart  and  his  blood 
under  the  rule  of  Moral  Necessity.  Pru¬ 
dence,  or  in  her  stead.  Conscience,  has  es¬ 
tablished  her  reign  in  his  Will.  To  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  Common  Sense  is  one  thing  ;  to 
act  with  common  sense,  or  agreeably  to  her 
demands,  is  another.  Popular  speech — loose, 
negligent,  self-willed,  humorsome,  and  hu¬ 
morous — often  poetical — easily  and  gladly 
confounds  the  two  neighboring  cases.  Phil- 
osophic  disquisition — which  this  of  Dugald 
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Stewart  does  not — should  sedulously  hold 
them  apart.  You  may  judge  of  a  man’s 
Common  Sense  by  hearing  him  criticise  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  nei<rhbor.  To 
learn  in  what  hand  tlie  Sceptre  of  the  Will 
is,  you  must  enter  his  own  doors.  The  prone¬ 
ness  of  the  Poet,  easy,  kind,  frank — except 
in  his  Art,  artless,  compassionate,  generous, 
and  large- thoughted  —  heaven-aspiring — to 
neglect,  like  the  lover  (and  what  else  is  he 
but  the  perpetually  enthralled  lover  of  the 
Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  ?)  the 
earthl}’’  and  distasteful  Cur<i  Peculi,  is  to  be 
counteracted  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  Will. 
Simplicity  of  desire  will  go  far,  and  this  you 
may  expect  in  him  from  Nature — indeed  it  is 
the  first  ground  of  the  fault  charged.  Next 
of  Stronger  avail — not  perhaps  of  more  dig¬ 
nity — comes  that  which  is  indeed  the  base,  if 
not  yet  the  edificed  structure  of  Common 
Sense,  tlie  plain  Intelligence  of  naked  Neces¬ 
sity.  No  great  stretch  of  intellectual  power 
required,  surely,  for  discovering  and  know¬ 
ing  his  own  condition  in  the  work  day  world  ! 
But  the  goods  of  fortune — worldly  estate — 
moneif — shall  the  “  heavenly  Essence” — the 
“  celestial  V  irtue” — the  “  divine  Emana¬ 
tion” — for  so  loftily  has  Man  spoken  of  Man — 
that  is  within  us — crouch  doAvn  and  grovel  in 
this  dark,  chill  den — this  grave  which  Mam¬ 
mon  has  delved  to  be  to  it  a  pitfall  and  a 
prison  ? 

Bullek.  Ay,  why  shall  the  Poet  guard 
and  noose  the  strings  of  his  pur^e  ? 

Nouth.  One  rea.son,  drawm  from  the  sub- 
limitv  of  his  being,  stands  ever  nigh  to  bow 
the  ))liant  neck  of  the  Will  under  the  lowly 
yoke.  He  must — because,  according  to  tiie 
manner  in  which  the  All-Uisposer  saw  good  to 
order  an.d  adjust  the  constituents  and  con<li- 
tions  of  our  human  life  here  below,  in  him 
who,  of  his  own  will  and  deed,  lays  himself 
under  a  bond  to  live  by  unearned  bread,  the 
Moral  Soul  dies. 

Sew  aud.  The  Poet  is  not — and  he  is — im¬ 
provident.  Nothing  in  his  genius  binds  him 
to  improvidence.  Prudence  may  accompany 
sensibility — may  accompany  ample  and  soar¬ 
ing  contemplations — may  accompany  crea¬ 
tive  thought — may  accompany  the  diligent 
observation  of  human  life  and  manners — may 
accompany  profound  insight  into  the  human 
heart.  These  are  chief  constituents  of  the 
poetical  mind,  and  have  nothing  in  them  that 
rejects  Prudence. 

Duller.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the 
more  distinguished  Poets  generally  have  been 
culpably  unforethinking — 


Vatisavarus 
Non  temcre  est  animus  !” 

I  hope  so.  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
think  that  the  Bard  were  apt  to  give  in  to  the 
most  odious  of  all  vices.  But  the  interval  is 
wide  from  vicious  negligence  to  vicious  care  ; 
and  I  hope  that  somewhere  between,  and 
verging  from  the  Golden  ^fean  a  little  way 
towards  the  negligent  extreme,  might  be  the 
proper  and  earned  j)lace  of  the  Poets. 

Talhovs.  We  must  confess  to  some  ne¬ 
gligent  tendencies  in  the  Poet.  The  warm 
sympathies  give  advantage  to  designing  beg¬ 
gars  of  dift’erent  ranks — and  are  themselves 
betraying  advisers.  The  law  of  the  poetical 
mind  to  accept  Impression,  and  let  it  have 
its  way,  if  it  overflow’  its  legitimate  channel 
of  poetical  study  and  art,  and  irregularly 
lay  the  conduct  of  life  under  water,  may 
leave  behind  something  less  than  fertility. 

The  dwelling  in  pleasure  may  make  the  nar¬ 
row’  and  exact  cares  of  economy  irksome.  But 
I  why  shall  we  expect  that  a  man  of  high, 
clear,  and  strong  mind  shall  not  learn  how 
to — cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth  ? 

North.  I  am  afraid  that  the  hinrh  facul- 

O  ^ 

ties  of  the  Poet  threaten  to  endanfjerhis  vul- 
gar  welfare.  ’I'lie  foundation  of  his  poetical 
being  and  power,  as  you  well  have  hinted, 
Talboys,  is  the  free  spontaneity  of  motion  in 
his  own  mind — the  surrendering  of  his  whole 
spirit  to  influxes  and  self-impulses.  The 
spontaneous  movement  allies  his  tempera¬ 
ment  to  common  passion,  which  founds  upon 
this  very  characteristic.  And  you  some¬ 
times  see,  accordingly,  that  the  Poet  is  a  ^ 
victim  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 

Not  that  it  need  be  so — for  he  has  his  ow’n 
means  of  protection ;  but  powers  delicate, 
sensitive,  profound,  must  walk  perilously  in 
a  lapsed  world. 

Sew’aiu).  Let  it  be  allowed  then,  to  Du- 
gald,  that  the  poetical  temperament  is  ad¬ 
verse  to  getting — and  to  keeping  money — 
and  that  a  touclnng  picture  might  be  draw’n 
of  the  conflicts  of  .'j)irit  between  a  Poet  and 
his  false  position  in  a  counting-house — or 
with  “  poverty’s  unconipierable  bar.” 

North.  This  carelessness  about  the 
goods  of  fortune,”  says  Mr.  Stewart,  “is  an 
infirmity  very  naturally  resulting  from  tlkeir 
studies,  and  is  only  to  be  cured  by  years  and 
experience,  or  by  combination  (rm/  rare  in¬ 
deed)  of  poetical  genius  w’ith  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  share  of  that  ‘  homely  endowment 
called  common  sense.'  ”  And  wherefore  any 
infirmity  ?  Why  not  have  ])ortrayed  rather — 
or  at  least  kindly  qualified  the  word — in  win- 
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ning  hues,  or  in  lofty  shape — the  delicious 
or  mairnanimous  Un world lixess  of  the 
poetical  character  ?  That  most  ennobling, 
and  most  unostentations  quality,  which  the 
dear  and  great  Goddess — in  lovingly  tem¬ 
pering  a  soul  that  from  its  first  inhalation 
of  terrestrial  air  to  the  breath  in  which  it 
escapes  home,  she  intends  to  follow  with 
her  love — commingles  in  precious  apd  peril¬ 
ous  atoms  that,  in  consecrating,  destine  to 
sorrow. 

Sew'ard.  An  infirmity  ?  A  charm — a 
grace — and  a  virtue  !  Alas  !  sir,  a  virtue  too 
suitable  to  the  golden  age  to  be  safe  in  ours. 

Talboys.  Ay,  Seward,  a  virtue  demand¬ 
ing  the  correction  or  the  protection  of  some 
others,  which  the  iron  generation  counte¬ 
nance  or  allow — such  as  Prudence,  Justice, 
Affection  for  those  whose  welfare  he  unavoid¬ 
ably  commixes  with  his  own. 

North.  Protection!  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pily  wins  its  protection  from  virtues  that  love 
and  admiration  rouse  and  arm  in  other  breasts, 
in  its  favor — a  reverent  love — a  jdtying  ad¬ 
miration. 

Talboys.  He  quotes  Horace  as  on  his 
side  of  the  question. 

North.  A  Poet  whose  name  is  amongst 
the  most  cited  from  antiquity,  Virgil’s  illus¬ 
trious  lyrical  brother,  has  rehearsed  (not  in¬ 
deed  to  the  lyre,  but  in  the  style  which  he 
offers  for  little  better  than  versified  prose) 
modestly  and  apologetically,  the  Praises  of 
the  Poet — his  personal  wortli,  and  serviceable 
function  amonj^st  his  fellow-men.  Singular 
that  in  a  few  words  of  this  passage,  and  in¬ 
deed  just  those  which  gently  allege  the 
sonal  virtue  oi  the  poor  bard,  the  Professor 
should  have  helped  himself  to  a;  weapon  for 
dealing  upon  that  head  his  unkindest  cut  of 


all. 


Seward.  That  flowing  Epistle  of  Horace’s 
to  Augustus — w'hich  he  gives  good  reason 
in  excellent  verse  for  keeping  short,  and 
which  turns  out,  notwithstanding,  rather  un¬ 
reasonably  long — if  we  look  for  its  method, 
it  rambles — if  for  the  spirit,  it  is  a  delicate 
intercommunion  between  the  least  of  the 
Courtiers,  the  Poet,  and  his  imperial  Patron, 
the  Lord  of  Rome  and  of  Rome’s  World. 

^Talboys.  A  facile,  roving,  and  sketchy 
— partly  historical  and  partly  critical  disqui¬ 
sition  on  Poetry  chiefly  Roman,  presenting 
with  occasion  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the 
species — Poet. 

Duller.  Let’s  hear  it.  In  my  day  Ho¬ 
race  was  not  much  read  at  Oxford 

North.  By  you — and  other  First  Class 
Physical  Men.  Seward,  spout  it. 


Sew'ard.  I  will  recite  the  passage. 

“Hie  error  tamen,  et  levis  haec  insania,  qnantas 
Virtutes  habeat,  sic  collige  :  vatis  avarus 
Non  temere  est  animus  ;  versus  amat,  hoc  stu- 
det  unum  ; 

Delrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudein  socio,  puerove  incogitat  ullain 
Piiplllo  ;  vivit  siliqnis  et  pane  secundo. 

Mililiai  quamquam  piger  et  inalus,  utilis  urbi ; 

Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari. 

Os  teneruin  pueri  bulbumque  poeta  figurat ; 
Torquet  abobsccenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem, 
Mox  etiam  pcctu.‘»  prmceptis  format  amicis, 
Asperitalis  et  invidia?  corrector  et  irm  ; 

Recte  facta  referet ;  orientia  tem})ora  notis 
Instruit  exemplis  ;  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 
Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  piiella  mariti 
Disceret  utide  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 
Poscit  opem  chorus,  et  pracsentia  numina  sentit  ? 
Cadestes  implorat  aquas,  docta  prece  blandus  ; 
Avertit  morbos,  rneluenda  pericnia  pellit ; 
Impetratet  pacem,  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 
Carmine  Di  Superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes.” 

Duller.  Oh  I  that  passage.  Why,  1 
have  had  it  by  heart  for  half  a  hundred.  We 
quote  from  it  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

Talboys.  The  first  grace  of  the  whole 
composition  seems  to  me  its  two-fold  per¬ 
sonality — the  free  intimacy  between  the 
great  Protector  and  the  small  Protected.  It 
is  like  Horace’s  part  of  a  familiar  colloquy, 
where  you  may  fancy,  at  discretion,  interlo¬ 
cutory  remark,  or  answer,  or  questions  of 
Augustus. 

North.  True,  Talboys.  Verse  has  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  Dard  the  rays  of  imperial 
favor.  The  Emperor  himself  is  a  Verse- 
maker.  How'  natural  and  suitable  that  Ho¬ 
race  in  verses  which  vary,  to  the  tune  of  the 
moment,  with  inimitable  facility,  from  a  con¬ 
versation-like  negligence,  or  negligent  seem¬ 
ing — to  sweetness  and  beauty,  to  strength 
and  dignity — should  win  the  august  ear,  tired 
with  the  din  of  arms  or  of  debating  tongues, 
to  an  hour’s  chat  on  the  interests  of  the 
Muses. 

Seward.  The  praise  of  the  Poet  how 
loving  and  ingenious  1  how  insinuatingly  sub¬ 
dued  1 

North.  Yet  the  ground  is  chosen  with  a 
dexterous  boldness.  The  majestic  opening 
Address  of  the  Poem  showed  Augustus,  like 
a  Jupiter,  wielding  with  beneficent  power  the 
destinies  of  the  Roman  World.  And  now, 
confronting  the  dispenser  of  welfare  to  na¬ 
tions,  he  sets  up  another  benefactor  of  the 
State,  the  Poet,  face  to  face  with  golden- 
throned,  and  purple-vested  Octavius  Caesai 
— poor  Horatius  Flaccus  ! 
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Bulleu.  Most  awkward  of  Courtiers ! 
Most  crazed  of  versifiers  ! 

Seward.  Beware  of  rash  judgments  and 
half-informations.  You  familiar  with  Hory — 

Duller.  You  muttered  the  passage  so 
that  you  murdered  it. 

T ALBOVS.  You,  familiar  with  Hory,  see  at 
least  how,  by  the  choice  of  the  ground,  he 
has  obliged  himself  to  stepping  cautiously 
and  tenderly  over  it.  He  leads  to  it — he 
does  not  bemn  with  it.  Arrived  at  the  com- 

o 

parison,  he  proposes  it  rather  implicitly  than 
explicitly — admire  the  Rhetorician.  He  will 
avert  jealousy — he  will  propitiate  kindness. 

Duller.  Artful  Dodger. 

Talbovs.  He  has  acknowledged  you 
might  have  ’given  us  the  line — a  fault. 
Nothing  seriously  wrong  though.  As  if 
Apollo  had  shot  a  plague  with  golden  ar¬ 
rows  upon  the  City,  all  are  turned  Versifiers 
— young  and  old — and  grave  and  gay — wise 
and  foolish — the  skilled  and  the  unskilled — 
the  called  and  the  uncalled. 

Duller.  You  write  verses  well  yourself, 
Talbovs. 

T ALBOVS.  I  am  as  willing  as  most  people 
to  bandy  compliments,  but  here  you  must  ex¬ 
cuse  me.  Out  of  the  small  fault  rises  the 
Eulogy.  This  diffusive  delusion — this  epi¬ 
demic,  yet  lively,  and  airy,  and  sprightly, 
and  harmless  insanity,  gives  out  from  its  bo¬ 
som  some  good  uses,  and  first  on  the  mad¬ 
man  himself.  As  one  disease  expels  another, 
the  musolept  is,  through  the  very  force  of  his 
disorder,  free  from  the  taint  of  cupidity — of 
the  burning  desire  for  worldly  wealth.  The 
simple  man  has  room  in  his  heart  but  for  one 
love.  Verse  is  his  passion — his  bliss — his 
all-absorbing  vocation.  Has  his  banker  failed 
with  his  little  cash-balance  in  his  hands? 
He  laughs.  Has  one  of  his  two  slaves  run 
away  ?  He  laughs  ?  Has  a  fire  at  the  book¬ 
seller’s  consumed  the  copies  of  his  last  work  ! 
’<{ris  unluckv — but  he  laughs.  It  is  not  he 
that  speculates  upon,  or  waylays,  the  un¬ 
guarded  trust  of  his  friend  or  acquaintances 
— not  he  that  handles  with  adhesive  fingers 
the  gold  of  his  young  orphan  ward.  And 
for  his  fare,  it  is  an  anchorite’s — pulse  and 
brown  bread. 

Duller.  Very  prettily  paraphrased  in¬ 
deed  ! 

Seward.  And  very  feelingly.  Imagine 
these  ideas  sliding  into  one’s  heart  in  the  na¬ 
tural  verse  of — Goldsmith !  For  it  is  as  if 
Goldy  here  described  himself — and  see  if 
the  argument  from  the  Innocence  is  not  art¬ 
fully  placed,  for  the  induction  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  Benefits,  that  is  to  follow. 


North.  My  dear  Boys  Three,  Hory  is 
here  painting  himself — and  not  himself.  It 
is  the  Idea  of  the  Poet.  He  brings  the 
traits  and  the  colors  together,  as  they  best 
suit  each  other,  and  his  purposes.  The  me¬ 
ritorious  Eremite’s  fare  is  not  personal  to  the 
writer.  He  has  reached  a  point  vvhich  im¬ 
periously  requires  another  fault.  Frankly 
and  humorously  he  takes  this  from  Flaccus 
himself.  The  Poet  is  no  soldier^  slow  to 
find  the  way  to  the  field,  and  too  quick  to 
find  the  way  from  it.  Nevertheless — now 
for  the  setting  up.  He,  too,  is  a  profitable 
servant  of  the  State.  And  forthwith  an  im¬ 
peratively  demanded  apology — for  the  pur¬ 
ple-robed  has  smiled  a  little  incredulously  at 
the  utilh  urbi.  If,  says  the  Complete  Let¬ 
ter-writer,  you  will  only  admit  that  majestic 
interests  may  be  served  bv  adminicles  of 
“  small  regard  to  see  to.” 

Talbovs.  And  how  curiously  he  hides  a 
pre-eminent  power  in  the  very  smallest 
sphere  ! 

North.  How  finely !  Rome  was  a  re¬ 
public  of  Orators.  Cedant  arma  togae — the 
Toga  the  war- weed  of  the  Orator ! 

“Romanos  rerum  dominos, gca/ewYac  tn<raf.nm.'' 

The  gowned  Lords  of  the  Nations — and, 
Lords  of  the  Lords,  the  Orators ! 

Duller.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  right 
readinsf  ? 

North.  Let  it  be  so.  Observe  now — 
the  occultation. 

Duller.  The  what  ? 
i  Talbovs.  The  occultation. 

Duller.  Mille  fjratias. 

North.  The  nascent  and  adolescent  Ora¬ 
tor  is  moulded  to  the  power  of  the  word  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  word,  the  Poets ! 
Tell  this,  O  Poet,  in  imperial  ears !  Then 
speak  modestly,  wilhdrawingly,  insinuatingly. 
Hide  the  boast.  It  is  hidden — and  shown. 
The  Poet  fashions  the  tender  and  stammer¬ 
ing  mouth  of  the  boy.  The  rudiments  of 
pronunciation — The  Orator  na.scent.  No 
more.  It  is  pretty  and  gentle  that  the  Muse 
herself  condescends  to  the  care  of  molding 
the  young  soft  lip  to  the  pure  musical  utter¬ 
ance  of  Latium’s  magnificent  Mother-tongue. 

Duller.  Now  I  see  it  all.  The  occulta¬ 
tion  ! 

North.  But  She  delays  not  undertaking 
a  nobler  and  more  momentous  function.  From 
the  bodily  organs  She  passes  to  the  govern¬ 
ing  mind.  And  of  the  Mind  at  once  to  the 
nobler  part,  the  Will.  She  is  the  young 
*  Roman’s  Moral  Tutress.  Horace  is  brief. 
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What  these,  her  first  lessons  to  the  soul,  are, 
he  does  not  say.  He  tells  you  their  power¬ 
ful  virtue.  They  wrest,  he  says,  {turquet,) 
the  charmed  hearing  from  dishonest,  from 
gross  and  grovelling,  from,  depraving  and 
polluting  discour.se.  You  may,  my  friends, 
imagine  Phmdrus’  feeling  Fables,  or  the 
“  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  or  at  Athens,  in¬ 
stead  of  Rome,  the  Illiad. 

Talboys.  It  is  the  hint  but  of  a  line,  sir. 
Rut  each  of  us  may  know  in  himself  how 
early  the  Muse  really  did  begin  to  possess 
our  spirits  with  thoughts,  and  scenes,  and 
actions,  that  soared  away  from  the  presences 
of  our  lives — that  she  did 

“  Lift  us  in  aspiralioii  from  the  earth.” 

And  as  the  pupil  grows,  the  discipline  of  the 
divine  Instructress  ripens.  Willi  precepts 
that  arc  the  counsels  of  a  dear  and  wise 
friend,  she  molds  the  susceptible  compliant 
•bosom.  8he  softens  his  roui^h  self-will — 
weeds  out  envy — and  curbs  anger. 

Bulleu.  'I'alboys,  \ou  expound  Flaccus 
well. 

Talboys.  Her  storial  informations,  pic¬ 
tures  from  human  existence,  take  now  a  more 
direct  purpo.se.  She  recites  deeds  justly  and 
virtuously  done  ;  She  furnishes  and  arms — 
ihstniit — the  springing  generation  with  high 
transmitted  examples. 

North.  Ay,  my  dear  Talboys,  lie  is 
thinking  now — 

Bullek.  Hitherto  vou  have  always  said 
She— 

NotiTii.  I  have.  “  She”  is  really  “  He” 
— the  Poet  and  not  the  Muse.  I  wnis  rapt. 
He  is  thinking  now,  my  dear  Buller,  of  old 
strong-hearted  Ennius — the  heroic  annalist, 
in  soldierly  rough  verses,  of  younger  heroic 
Rome.  HV  may  recollect,  for  the  nonce, 
whatever  is  most  English,  and  most  Scottish, 
and  most  heroic,  in  those  more  musical  “  his¬ 
tories”  of  William,  and  of  Walter. 

Talboys.  We  have  done  with  education. 
We  come  to  the  Charity  of  the  Muse.  She 
visits  the  poor  man’s  home  and  the  sick-bed. 
One  almost  starts  at  the  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  and  the  wealth,  and  the 
uproar  of  Pagan  Rome.  YT*t  there  the  plain 
words  are,  “She  (pardon  me)  comforts  the 
indiorent  and  the  sick  man.”  Is  it  not  sic 

O 

in  oriy.  ^ 

North.  Sic. 

Buller.  Of  her  ministrations  to  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  Arts  and  the  luxury  of  Patrician  feasts 
— of  her  Theatres,  that  spread  laughter  or 
tears  over  the  dense  myriads  of  the  World’s 


Metropolis — not  a  syllable.  The  innermost 
heart  of  the  Poet  must  have  held  the  chord 
that  gave  out  the  soft  low  sound — inopem 
solatur  et  leyrum.  No  introduction  and  no 
comment.  A  solitary,  unpretending  sentence 
or  clause. 

North.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Buller. 

Talboys.  Amen.  May  the  Chairman  of 
Quarter-Sessions  live  a  thousand  years  !  The 
indigent  man  may,  I  suppose,  be  a  poor 
learned  or  a  poor  unlearned  man.  Relatively 
to  the  latter  we  may  think,  for  Scotland,  of 
Burns’s  Poems  lvin<r  in  Scottish  cottages  ; 
and  beginning  from  Scotland,  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ballads  and  songs  that  sound  in  every 
hut  throughout  Europe  : — for  Italy,  of  what 
they  say  of  the  Venetian  Gondoliers  singing 
a  Venetianized  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

North.  So  far,  my  children,  for  the  “  par¬ 
vis  rebus''  Something  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  of  a  loftier  reach  !  W’e  are  com¬ 
menting  Horace.  From  the  earliest  times 
of  civilization,  a  principal  otlice  of  verse  was 
to  adorn  and  solemnize  the  services  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  The  cultivation  of  Verse  was  early  in 
the  Temples.  A  moment’s  recollection  re¬ 
calls  to  us  the  immense  influence  on  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Poetiy  of  this  ritual  dedication.  This 
theme  closes  the  Praise  of  the  Poet.  But 
faithful  to  the  strain  which  he  has  undertaken, 
and  so  far  adhered  to,  the  discreet  Eulogist 
still,  in  the  loftiest  matter,  diminishes  the 
pomp,  rejects  ostentation,  confines  the  sensi¬ 
ble  dimensions.  And  still  faithful,  he  dwells 
on  that  which,  of  less  show,  is  the  more 
touching.  He  has  to  array  a  religious  pro¬ 
cession  that  drawing,  as  it  moves  along,  all 
gaze — thrilling — as  it  slowly  passes  door 
after  door,  and  winds  through  street  after 
street,  with  solemn  and  sweet  chaunt  lifted 
from  the  sorrowing  Earth  to  the  listening 
Heavens — the  universal  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Queen-City — Look!  Who  are  they  that,  as 
the  crowds  divide,  draw  into  sight?  Chasl^ 
boys,  and  girls  yet  afar  from  the  marriage- 
bond.  The  .sanctity  of  natural  innocence 
heightening  to  the  heart,  and  rendering  more 
gracious,  the  sanctity  of  the  altar! — winning 
favor — alluring  the  worshi])per  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  1 

Seward.  The  only  expanded  movement 
of  the  short  passage — a  third  of  it — seven 
verses  out  of  the  twenty-one. 

North.  The  religious  topics  are,  general¬ 
ly,  the  propitiating  of  the  Divinities — then 
the  particular  benefits :  Rain  supplicated  in 
season  of  Drought — the  visitation  of  Pesti¬ 
lential  Sickness  averted — National  dangers 
repelled — Peace,  the  wished-foi',  obtained — 
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and  the  perpetual  desire  of  earth’s  dwellers 
and  tillers,  the  fruitful  Year.  He  has  risen 
gradually,  and  has  reached  the  summit.  Un¬ 
expectedly — you  know  not  how — the  Poet, 
though  it  is  not  so  said,  is  far  greater  than 
the  Emperor.  Yes,  my  friends,  for  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Imperial  Throne  is  over  the 
Kings  of  the  Earth  ;  but  the  sway  of  the 
well- strung  Lyre  is  over  the  throned  Gods 
who  inhabit  above  or  underneath  the  Earth. 
Witli  Son:/  are  the  celestial  Deities  soothed 

O 

and  made  favorable — with  Sonij  the  dark 
dominators  of  Hell. 

Carmine  Di  Stipcri  placantur,  carmine  Manes!” 

A  swelling  arkd  musical  close  to  an  anthem. 
Wliat  shall  we  admire  most,  then  !  The  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Praise  ?  The  ethical  wisdom  ? 
The  genuine  love  in  the  selection  of  the 
grounds  ?  Or  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  ar¬ 
tificer  ?  The  “  craft  of  the  delicate  spirit,” 
who,  veiled  in  humility,  has  gradually,  and 
as  if  insensibly,  scaled  to  a  station  from 
which  he  looks  upon  Monarchs — but  from 
which  should  they  aspire  to  strike  him  down, 
they  ofiend,  in  violating  his  right,  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  assembled  Gods  ?  In  inditing 
the  unhappy  passage  about  the  Poet’s  sole 
end  being  to  please,  I  think  that  Dugald 
Stewart  was  beguiled  by  a  prevalent  miscon¬ 
ception  amongst  those  who  have  taught  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  degrad¬ 
ing  influences  are  his  own.  No  doubt  the 
Poet  draws  his  poetical  being  from  Plea¬ 
sure — the  great  ancestress  of  his  tribe — gvnlis 
ori(jo.  He  worships  Pleasure  according  to 
the  primeval  fashion  of  ancestor-worship. 
But  what  is  his  impulse  to  compose,  to 
siiuj  ?  O  hear  from  all  the  Great  Poets 
since  the  world  began,  their  answer.  They 
sing  because  a  Spirit  is  in  them.  They  sing 
because  the  muse  bids.  She  pours  in  thoughts 
^nd  words :  and  along  with  thoughts  and 

O  O 

words  flows  in  the  musical  Will.  With  them 
it  is  like  the  Sybil  when  invaded  by  Apollo. 
The  real  Poet  sings,  moved  from  without  or 
from  within.  If  from  without — some  fore¬ 
shaped  or  self-shaped  subject :  if  from 
w’ithin,  some  passion,  or  some  impassioned 
thought  of  his  own  has  so  deeply  and  strong¬ 
ly  att’ected  him,  that  he  is  impelled  to  seek 
relief  of  the  burthening  emotions  and  ideas 

,  o 

in  uttering  then*.  This  is  the  primary  cause, 
and  the  natural  origin  of  Song.  And  you 
may  call  this,  if  you  choose,  an  intending  of 
pleasure  ;  but  beware  how  you  draw  de¬ 
grading  influences  from  this  first  recognition 
and  admission  of  pleasure.  If  you  weigh 


the  psychological  fact,  you  must  look  back¬ 
ward  to  the  attitude  of  mind  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  work,  and  not  forward  to  the  at¬ 
titude  which  the  work  produces.  Of  the 
intellective,  the  moial,  the  imaginative,  the 
pathetic  powers  that  gave  birth  to  the  Iliad — 
or  to  tlie  Prometheus  Vinctus — to  the 
Knight’s  Tale — to  the  Legend  of  Holiness — 
to  Lear  or  Othello — or  to  the  Paradise  Lost ! 
Who  does  not  instantly  feel  that  he  has  been 
summoned  to  conceive  and  to  contemplate 
all  that  is  mighty,  august,  affecting,  or  terri¬ 
ble  in  our  souls  ?  That  he  looks  into  the 
caverned  abyss  where  the  Spirits  of  Power 
walk  ?  Even  as  when,  by  the  side  of  An- 
chises,  ^Uneas  beholds  in  pre-existence  the 
assemblage  of  his  kingly  descendants,  whom 
their  day  and  the  upper  air  will  call  to  rule 
the  nations  with  sovereignty,  to  impose  the 
conditions  of  peace,  to  spare  the  vanquished, 
and  with  war  to  bring  down  the  proud. 
Leak  !  The  minstrels  chanted  an  ancient 
rude  lay — the  infant  stage  brought  a  rude 
drama — ro  Siiakspeare.  But  long  before 
Minstrel  or  Theatre — had  mother,  or  gran- 
dam,  or  nurse  told  to  the  weeping  or  shud¬ 
dering,  to  the  burning  or  auguring  Child, 
that  relique  of  old  memory,  that  domestic 
tragedy  of  the  antique  British  throne — the 
story  attracting  and  torturing  of  the  Father- 
king  who  divided  his  heart  and  his  realm  to 
the  two  serpents,  who  cast  out  from  heart 
and  realm  the  Dove  of  his  blood — till  time 
unveiled  Truth  and  Love.  Then  and  there 
was  the  seed,  the  slowly-springing,  laid  in 
the  deep  and  kindly  soil.  From  that  hour 
dates  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  Why  repeat 
things  that  we  all  know,  and  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  said  ?  Because  they  must  be  re¬ 
asserted  explicitly,  as  often  as  they  are  im¬ 
plicitly  gainsayed  ;  anti  is  it  not  gainsaying 
them  to  affirm  that  the  Poet  sings  to  please, 
when  indeed  he  sings  because  this  Infinite  of 
knowledge — this  accumulation  of  experi¬ 
ence — this  woild  of  sensibilities  and  sympa¬ 
thies,  of  affections,  passions,  emotions,  de¬ 
sires  of  his  own  and  of  other  men’s,  inspires 
him,  and  will  form  itself  in  words  ?  But  he 
looks  toward  his  hoped  Auditors  with  a 
more  direct  selfish  desire  or  design.  He  must 
liave  from  the  meed  of  all  glorious  deeds — 
the  wreath  of  all  glorious  doers — Fame.  Let 
Grateful  mankind  applaud  the  Benefactors 
of  Mankind.  Ay,  he  loves  life.  He  would 
fain  live  beyond  this  world,  wide  as  it  is,  of 
his  own  particular  bosom — he  would  live  in 
the  bosoms  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow 
for  evermore.  Proud  as  privileged,  he  asks 
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his  due — Recognition.  And  who  that  has 
the  ability  to  render  will  choose  or  dare  to 
withhold  the  tribute  ?  Fame  !  the  necta- 
rean  cup — the  ambrosial  fruits — that  confers 
Immortalily  ?  The  last  best  gift  that  mor¬ 
tals  affect  to  bestow  on  their  fellow-mortals. 
He  who,  at  some  great  crisis,  achiev^es  a  deed 
which  the  world  shall  feel,  and  whereof  the 
world  shall  ring — dilates,  in  consciousness, 
to  comprehend  those  whom  his  act  shall 
reach,  and  those  to  whom  it  shall  resound. 
Remember  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — in  the 
moment  ere  the  first  gun  fires,  the  word  sig¬ 
nalled  to  the  awaiting  host  throughout  the 
Fleet — “  England  expects.”  In  an  instant, 
the  twenty-five  millions  of  compatriot  island¬ 
ers,  as  if  wafted  by  the  winds  from  their 
distant  homes,  are  there — spectators  of  the 
Fight  that  yet  sleeps,  at  the  next  instant  to 
wake,  convulsing  sea  and  air — spectators  to 
every  single  combatant,  of  his  individual  he¬ 
roism.  What  did  that  late  conqueror  of 
ancient  Egypt  mean,  and  what  did  his  fiery 
warriors  understand,  when  going  into  battle 
he  said  to  them — “  Forty  Centuries  look 
down  on  you  from  the  summit  of  yonder 
Pyramids?”  These  plains,  for  four  thousand 
years,  have  belonged  to  History.  See  to  it, 
that  the  page  which  you  are  about  adding 
shall  be,  for  your  part,  luminous  with  glory 
and  victory,  not 

“  Black  with  dishonour,  and  foul  with  retreat.” 

Suppose  that  he  had  said,  “Forty  Centuries 
to  come  gaze  upon  you.”  The  Pyramids 
seem  likely  to  hold  their  own  in  such  a 
reckoning.  Perhaps  the  stretch  of  time  is 
too  long  for  the  imagination  of  the  Callic 
Soldier.  Rut  surely,  so  speaking,  he  had 
spoken  more  from  his  heart  and  less  from 
his  imagination  ;  for  he  meditated  the  ages 
to  come,  not  the  ages  gone  by.  To  leave  a 
name  that  shall  sound,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
loud-echoing  from  century  to  century — a 
name  to  be  heard,  when  Caesar,  and  Ale.xan- 


der,  and  Hannibal  are  commemorated — a 
name  insubmergible  by  the  w  aves  of  time — 
inextinguishable  by  the  mists  of  oblivion — 
that  he  desired,  and  that  has  he  not  won  ? 
Horace  has  hung  his  name  too  in  imagination 
on  the  structures  of  the  Cheopses.  Rut  how 
different  is  the 

“  Exegi  monumcutnnj  acre  perennins, 
Regalifjue  situ  Pyrumidum  altius,” 

of  the  Poet !  Horace  indeed  was  already 
safe  in  pronouncing  Homer  immortal,  with 
all  the  heroes  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  gift.  A  thousand  years  !  And  the  por¬ 
tentous  strain,  with  all  its  Gods  and  God¬ 
desses,  and  Kings  and  Queens,  and  Men  and 
Women — fresh,  bright,  vivid,  and  fragrant, 
warm  and  yet  reverberating  from  the  Harp — 
as  if  the  plectrum  of  the  sublime  Rard  w  ere 
but  that  moment  withdrawn  from  the 
strings — as  if  the  breast  that  first  poured  the 
strain  w’ere  yet  throbbing  vrith  quicker  emo¬ 
tion — stirred  by  the  pulsating  chords  and  by 
the  words  which  itself  chanted.  Horace 
might  well  understand  the  immortality  of 
the  Poet.  That  he  claimed  it,  and  judi¬ 
ciously,  for  himself — he  who  sung  so  differ¬ 
ently,  the  sweet,  the  sprightly,  some  loftier 
notes  too — but  afar  from  Homer — suggests 
a  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  durability. 
'I'he  works  were  born  of  Love  ;  and  by  Love 
they  live,  for  in  them  the  Love  lives.  Spirat 
(idhuc  amor.  Those  Egyptian,  star-contem¬ 
plating,  and  star-contemplated  Edifices,  quar¬ 
ried  from  the  Rock,  stand  ;  integral  parts  of 
the  Planet,  immovable — immutable.  That  is 
one  manner  of  enduring.  Sound  is  awaken¬ 
ed.  h’or  an  instant  it  flits  through  the  air 
and  ceases,  e.xtinct  in  silence.  Add  Love, 
and  you  have  informed  sound  with  dura¬ 
tion — another  manner  of  enduring.  The 
mountain  of  piled  rocks  and  a  touch  on  the 
air  are  become  rivals  in  duration,  and  w^e  say 
they  will  last  for  ever. 
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FACTS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  TORTOISE  FAMILY. 


1  WENT  to-day  to  the  reptile  house  in  the  | 
Zoological  Garden,  to  see  the  great  tortoise  1 
( Testiiflo  elephantopus)  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
and  arrived  at  the  garden  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  The 
morning  had  been  rainy,  but  the  sun  bravely 
struggled  through  the  clouds  which  cleared 
away  before  his  radiant  presence,  as  the 
story-book  has  it,  and  I  saw  the  venerable 
reptile  in  its  paddock  before  the  newly-erect¬ 
ed  hut  built  for  its  reception  near  the  otters’ 
pond.  It  is  the  largest  I  ever  beheld.  The 
ancient  seemed  to  be  in  a  dreamy  kind  of 
doze,  with  its  head  tucked  into  its  shell, 
which  glittered — still  moist  with  the  rain 
that  had  fallen — in  the  sunbeams — a  shell  fit 
to  make  a  lyre  for  Polypheme,  if  he  had  been 
inclined  to  try  his  hand  when  tired  of  the 
hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth  that  made  a 
pipe  for  his  capacious  mouth.  Tliough  the 
weather  had  been  very  wet  since  its  arrival 
a  day  or  two  previousl}’,  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  availed  itself  of  the  shelter  of  its  hut. 
Another  comparatively  small  land-tortoise 
was  also  in  the  enclosure  near  a  corner,  but 
entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  One  colos¬ 
sal  anterior  foot  of  the  dozing  giant  rested 
on  its  sole ;  its  fellow  was  carelessly  lying  on 
its  side.  The  soles  of  both  the  hind  feet 
were  on  the  turf.  I  scratched  the  sole  of 
the  anterior  foot,  which  was  exposed,  and 
then  the  head.  The  sleeper  was  awakened, 
and  put  forth  its  long  serpentine  neck,  open¬ 
ed  one  eye  very  deliberately,  and  then  the 
other  as  lazily,  gave  a  gasp  or  two,  with¬ 
drew  the  head,  and  then  again  protruded  it. 
Cabbages,  lettuces,  and  vegetable  marrows, 
the  latter  equaling  in  tempting  appearance 
those  which  the  mad  gentleman  placed  upon 
the  top  of  Mrs.  Nickleby’s  wall,  or  projected 
into  her  garden,  lay  scattered  in  profusion 
around.  In  many  of  these  the  trenchant 
bill  of  the  reptile  had  made  incision  ;  and  as 
they  had  forgotten  to  provide  the  royal 
guest  with  a  napkin,  fragments  of  the  last 
meal  remained  hanging  about  its  horny  lips. 
Large  as  the  creature  is,  one  may  easily  con¬ 


ceive  the  disappointment  of  the  spectator 
who  first  sees  it  at  rest.  When  it  is  in  motion 
and  the  huge  body  is  raised  on  the  pillar-like 
leg.s,  it  is  a  much  more  striking  object.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  had  been  summoned  to  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  to  see  it  before  its  removal  to 
the  garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  by  the 
gracious  direction  of  her  Majesty,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  proceeded  to 
take  the  dimensions  of  the  girth  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  To  do  this  more  effectually,  he  be¬ 
strode  the  reposing  mass.  While  thus  em¬ 
ployed  the  tortoise,  who  probably 

“  Never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  liis  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more 

and  walked  off  with  the  Professor,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  Prince,  while  the 
philosopher,  as  he  rode  along,  calmly  con¬ 
tinued  his  measurement,  which  gave  twelve 
feet  as  the  circumference  of  this  fine  old 
Galapagosian.  There  appears  to  be  good 
ground  for  believing  that  175  summers  and 
winters  have  passed  over  the  head  of  this 
doughty  devourer  of  vegetables;  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  left  undisturbed  in  its  native  wilds, 
it  might  not  see  as  many  more.  The  great 
fossil  testudinates  of  the  Himalaya  probably 
attained  a  much  greater  age ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  regularity  of  living  and  the 
(|uiet  habits  of  the  tortoises,  the  enduring 
nature  of  their  organization,  and  their  great 
tenacity  of  life,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
hint  at  the  probability  that,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  vitality  might  endure 

“As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years.” 

The  tortoises  have  no  teeth  to  lose,  no  irrita¬ 
ble  nervous  system  to  wear  out  the  durable 
animated  materials  encased  in  their  impene¬ 
trable  armor. 

Dampier  and  Mr.  Darwin  saw  these  enor¬ 
mous  reptiles  in  their  native  haunts  on  the 
islands  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  The 
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former  describes  them  as  being  so  numerous,  vels,  radiate  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
that  500  or  600  men  might  subsist  on  them  wells,  even  down  to  the  sea-coast.  This 
for  several  months  without  any  other  pro-  was  not  lost  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  fol- 
vision  ;  adding,  that  they  are  extraordinarily  lowed  them  up,  and  so  discovered  the  water- 
large  and  fat,  and  that  no  pullet  is  belter  ing-places.  When  Mr.  Darwin  landed  at 
eating.  The  latter,  in  his  excellent  Journal,  Chatham  Island,  he  could  not  imagine  what 
notices  their  numbers  as  being  very  great,  j  animal  traveled  so  methodically  along  the 
and  states  his  belief  that  they  are  to  be  ;  well-chosen  tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was 
found  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  j  a  curious  spectacle,  he  observes,  to  behold 
his  walk  among  the  little  craters  which  there  •  many  of  these  -  great  monsters,  one  set 
abound,  the  glowing  heat  of  the  day,  the  I  eagerly  traveling  onward,  with  outstretched 
rough  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  intri-  1  necks,  and  another  set  returning,  after  hav- 
cate  thickets,  produced  great  fatigue  ;  but,  iiig  drunk  their  fill.  lie  remarked  that,  when 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  naturalist,  he  says  the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  it  buries 
that  he  was  well  repaid  by  the  Cyclopian  its  head  in  the  water  above  the  eyes,  quite 
scene.  He  met  two  large  tortoises,  each  of  regardless  of  any  spectator,  and  greedily 
which  must  have  weighed  at  least  200  swallows  great  moulhsful,  at  the  rate  of 
pounds.  One  was  eating  a  piece  of  cactus ;  about  ten  in  a  minute.  According  to  Mr. 
and  when  Mr.  Darwin  approached,  it  looked  Darwin,  the  inhabitants  say,  that  each  visitor 
at  him,  and  then  quietly  walked  away  ;  the  stays  three  or  four  days  in  the  neighborhood 
other  gave  a  deep  hiss,  and  drew'  in  his  of  the  water,  and  then  returns  to  the  lower 
head.  Those  huge  reptiles,  surrrounded  by  country ;  but  they  differed  in  their  accounts 
the  black  lava  and  large  cacti,  appeared  to  respecting  the  frequency  of  those  visits.  Mr. 
his  fancy  like  some  antediluvian  animals.  Darwin  thinks  that  the  animal  probably 
Mr.  Darwin  w’as  informed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  regulates  them  according  to  the  nature  of 
an  Englishman,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  food  which  it  has  consumed ;  but  he  ob- 
had  charge  of  the  colony,  that  he  had  seen  serves  that  it  is  certain  that  tortoises  can 
several  so  large  that  it  required  six  or  eight  subsist,  even  on  those  islands  where  there 
men  to  lift  them  from  the  ground,  and  that  is  no  other  water  than  what  falls  during  a 
some  had  yielded  as  much  as  200  pounds  few  rainy  days  in  the  year.  The  rate  of 
of  meat.  The  old  males,  readily  distinguished  traveling  in  the  visits  to  the  springs,  or  when 
by  the  greater  length  of  their  tails — for  that  going  to  any  definite  point,  is  said  by  those 
appendage  is  ahvays  longer  in  the  male  than  who  have  come  to  their  conclusion  from  ob- 
in  the  female — are  the  largest,  the  females  servations  on  marked  individuals,  to  be  about 
rarely  growing  to  so  great  a  size.  They  pre-  eight  miles  in  two  or  three  days,  and  they 
fer  the  liigh,  damp  parts  of  the  islands,  but  continue  to  move  onward  both  by  night  and 
also  inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  districts,  by  day.  Mr.  Darwin  w'atched  one  large  tor- 
Those  that  live  in  the  islands  where  there  is  toise,  and  found  that  it  w'alked  at  the  rate  of 
no  w’ater,  or  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  others,  sixty  yards  in ’ten  minutes  ;  that  is,  360  in 
feed  chiefly  on  the  cactus,  whose  succulent  the  hour,  or  four  miles  a-day,  allowing  a 
nature  cotnpensates  for  the  want  of  liquid,  little  time  for  it  to  eat  on  the  road. 

But  tho.se  which  frequent  the  higher  and  The  love-pranks  of  the  male  are  continued 
moist  regions,  revel  in  a  diet  of  the  leaves  of  with  a  deliberation  worthy  of  a  creature 
various  trees,  a  kind  of  acid  austere  berry,  whose  motions  in  excavating  the  earth  for 
called  guayavita ;  and  a  pale  green  filament-  hybernation  are  so  ridiculously  slow,  that 
ous — lichen,  hanging  in  tresses  from  the  White  describes  the  movement  of  the  legs 
boughs  of  trees.  It  must  not,  however,  be  when  so  employed,  as  little  e.xceeding  that 
concluded  that  these  tortoises  do  not  care  1  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock.  Mr.  Darwin 
about  water  ;  for  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  relates,  that  when  the  Galapagos  tortoise  is 
they  are  very  fond  of  it,  drinking  large  solus  cum  sola,  he  utters  a  hoarse  roar  or  bel- 
quantities  when  they  can  get  it,  and  wallow-  lowing,  which  can  be  heard  at  the  distance 
ing  in  the  mud  when  they  find  it.  The  larger  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  is  vocally  silent 
islands  alone,  it  appears,  possess  springs,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  female,  it  is 
which  are  always  situated  towards  the  cen-  said,  never  makes  her  voice  heard  ;  if,  in- 
tral  parts,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation,  deed,  she  have  one.  The  white  spherical 
The  tortoises  which  frequent  the  lower  dis-  eggs  are  laid  in  October,  the  female  deposit- 
tricts  are  therefore  obliged,  when  thirsty,  to  ing  them  together  where  the  soil  is  sandy, 
travel  from  a  long  distance.  Broad  mid  and  covering  them  up  with  sand.  Where 
well-beaten  paths,  the  result  of  these  tra-  the  ground  is  rocky,  she  drops  them  indis- 
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criminately  in  any  hollow.  Seven  were  found 
placed  in  a  line  in  a  fissure.  One  measured 
by  Mr.  Darwin  was  seven  inches  and  three- 
eighths  in  circumference.  As  soon  as  the 
young  tortoises  are  hatched,  tliey  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  a  buzzard,  which  has 
the  habits  of  the  caracara,  and  fall  the  prey  in 
great  numbers  to  that  bird.  Accidents,  such 
as  falls  from  precipices,  seem  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  against  which  these  tortoises 
have  to  guard.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
told  Mr.  Darwin  that  they  had  never  found 
one  dead  without  some  such  apparent  cause. 
They  believe  that  these  animals  aie,  like  the 
majority  of  Persian  cats,  absolutely  deaf; 
and  Mr.  Darwin  declares  with  certainty  that 
they  do  not  overhear  a  person  walking  close 
behind  them.  He  was  amused,  when  over¬ 
taking  one  of  these  great  monsters  as  it  w’as 
quietly  pacing  along,  to  see  how  suddenly, 
the  instant  he  passed,  it  would  draw  in  its 
head  and  legs,  and  uttering  a  deep  hiss,  fall 
to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  sound,  as  if  j 
struck  dead,  lie  frequently  got  on  their  I 
backs,  and  then,  upon  giving  a  few  raps  on  i 
the  hinder  part  of  the  shell,  they  would  rise 
up  and  walk  away  ;  but  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  his  balance. 

The  flesh  of  these  tortoises  is  largely  con¬ 
sumed,  both  fresh  and  salted.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  collect  them,  barrel  them  up  alive, 
put  them  on  shipboard,  and  take  them  out 
as  they  are  wanted,  when  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  wasted  much  in  consequence  of 
their  fast.  From  the  fat  a  fine  clear  oil  is 
prepared  ;  and  when  a  tortoise  is  caught,  the 
state  of  its  fatness  is  ascertained  by  a  very 
summary  process,  which  must  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  agent  than  the  patient.  The 
captor  makes  a  slit  with  a  knife  in  the  skin 
near  the  animal’s  tail,  so  as  to  see  inside  its 
body  whether  tlie  fat  under  the  dorsal  plate 
is  thick.  If  it  he  not,  the  tortoise  is  liberated 
for  that  time,  walks  away,  and  soon  recovers 
so  as  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  operation. 
Those  who  follow  this  somewhat  trenchant 
course  of  experiment  are  soon  made  aware, 
that  to  secure  one  of  these  tortoises  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  turn  them  like  turtle  ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  tells  us,  they  are  often  able  to  regain 
their  upright  position  after  having  been  so 
left  on  their  backs. 

In  America,  people  have  an  odd  way  of 
immortalizing  themselves,  and  leaving  inti¬ 
mations  to  friends  and  succeeding  visitors 
where  they  have  been.  When  they  find  a 
tortoise,  they  turn  it  up,  cut  their  names 
with  a  knife  on  the  investing  horny  plates  of 
the  plastron  or  ventral  portion  of  the  shell. 


and  then  setting  the  reptile  on  its  l^^s,  give 
the  walking  inscription  its  liberty. 

But  if  we  are  to  credit  ancient  legends, 
our  royal  tortoise  and  its  Galapagosian  bre¬ 
thren  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  De 
Laet  avers  that  they  grow  to  such  a  size  in 
Cuba,  that  one  will  carry  five  men  on  its 
back,  and  walk  off  with  them.  But  some 
authors  never  like  to  be  outdone,  and  the 
writer  of  Th(iumato(jrnphht,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  is  a  most  industrious  collector  of 
marvelous  stories,  gives  us  one,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Leo,  that  throws  all  other  testudi- 
narian  tales  into  the  shade.  A  traveler  in 
Africa,  weary  and  way-sore  at  the  end  of  a 
fatiguing  day,  after  seeking  in  vain  for  shel¬ 
ter,  looked  about,  as  the  shades  of  evening 
deepened,  for  some  insulated  rock  in  the 
desert  on  which  he  might  repose  secure  from 
the  fierce  or  poisonous  animals  that  infested 
those  dreary  wilds.  At  length,  just  as  dark¬ 
ness  overtook  him,  he  saw  what  he  wanted, 
climbed  it,  found  a  good  flat  place  on  its 
summit,  lay  down,  and  soon  forgot  the  labors 
1  of  the  past  day  in  a  heavy  slumber,  from 
I  which  he  awoke  not  till  the  sun  was  up,  and 
then  he  found  that  his  dormitory  had  been 
moved  nearly  three  thousand  paces  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  laid  down.  This 
made  him  look  about  him,  when  he  disco¬ 
vered  that  what  he  had  taken  for  a  rock  was 
a  tortoise,  that  had  gone  on  feeding  during 
the  night,  but  at  so  imperceptibly  slow  a 
pace,  ihat  the  sleeper  was  not  aware  of  the 
motion. 

The  great  Galapagos  tortoises  which  have 
j  hitherto  been  brouglit  to  this  country,  have 
never  lived  long.  They  have  thriven,  appa¬ 
rently,  till  to  the  time  of  hybernation  arrived, 
and  then  have  slept  never  to  wake  again. 

1  The  returning  spring  has  always  found  them 
dead.  Whether  they  have  not  the  means  of 
properly  laying  themselves  up  and  of  repos¬ 
ing  in  the  temperature  exactly  suited  to  their 
case,  or  have  been  fed  too  liberally  on  let¬ 
tuce,  which  acts  as  an  opiate  when  taken  in 
any  large  (piantity,  are  questions  that  have 
been  considered,  but  as  yet  have  not  been 
satisfactorilv  .answered.  Takinjjf  into  the  ac- 
count  their  usual  diet  in  a  st.ate  of  nature,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  these  gigantic  tortoises  so  much  on  let- 
tuces.  The  quantity  of  opium  which  must 
find  its  way  into  the  system  under  so  large  a 
consumption  must  be  very  considerable  ;  and 
it  would  be  as  well  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
supply  of  other  succulent  vegetiibles,  such  as 
gourds  and  cabbages,  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  lettuce.  And  yet  the  “old  tortoise”  im- 
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mortalized  by  White,  selected  milky  plants, 
such  as  lettuces,  dandelions,  and  sow-thistles, 
as  its  favorite  dish ;  and  for  years  continued 
to  retire  under  ground  about  the  middle  of 
November,  coming  forth  again  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Its  age  was  not  known, 
but  it  had  been  kept  for  thirty  years  in  a 
little  walled  court ;  and  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage,  one  was  kept  till  it  was  supposed  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old.  The  tortoise  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace  in 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  continued- to 
live  there  till  the  year  1753,  and  its  death 
was  then  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
gardener  rather  than  to  age.  The  author  of 
Physico-lheology,*  to  whom  the  writers  of 
modern  treatises  are  so  largely  indebted, 
saw  it  in  August,  1712,  “in  my  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury’s  garden,”  and  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  there  since  the  time  of 
the  prelate,!  smoothed  the  path  of  the 
royal  martyr  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  as  the  cold,  complaining  eye  of  the 
victim  was  fixed  steadily  on  him,  the  myste¬ 
rious  “  Remember !”  from  his  dying  lips. 
The  shell  of  this  tortoise  was,  and  probably 
is,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  palace  at 
Lambeth. 

White’s  tortoise — for  it  afterwards  became 
his,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  that  charm¬ 
ing  naturalist  and  excellent  man, — when  it 
first  appeared  in  the  spring,  discovered  very 
little  inclination  towards  food,  but  in  the 
height  of  summer  grew  voracious.  As  the 
summer  declined,  so  did  its  appetite ;  and 
for  the  last  six  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly 
ate  at  all.  Its  habits  seemed  to  have  differed 
widely  from  those  of  the  great  tortoises  of 
the  Gal;« pages.  They,  as  we  have  seen,  de¬ 
lighted,  after  a  long  abstinence,  probably, 
to  plunge  their  heads  into  the  water  and  to 
wallow  in  mud.  White’s  tortoise  appears  to 
have  lived  in  positive  dread  of  the  element. 

No  part  of  its  behavior  (writes  White)  ever 
struck  me  more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  al¬ 
ways  expresses  with  regard  to  rain  ;  and  though 
it  has  a  shell  that  would  secure  it  against  a  loaded 
cart,  yet  does  it  discover  as  much  solicitude  about 
rain  as  a  lady  dressed  in  all  her  best  attire,  shuf¬ 
fling  away  on  the  first  sprinklings,  and  running 
its  head  up  in  a  corner.  If  attended  to,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  excellent  weather-glass  ;  for  as  sure  as 
it  walks  elate,  and  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe,  feeding 
with  great  earnestness  in  the  morning,  so  sure 
will  it  rain  before  night. 

Darwin’s  great  tortoises  marched  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day  in  their  walks  to  the  wells. 


White  describes  his  as  totally  a  diurnal  ani¬ 
mal,  and  never  pretending  to  stir  after  it  be¬ 
came  dark  ;  and  yet  he  declares  that  nothing 
could  be  more  assiduous  than  the  creature, 
night  and  day,  in  scooping  the  earth  and 
forcing  its  great  body  into  the  cavity  in¬ 
tended  for  its  hybernaculum.  This,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  work  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  in  which  delay  would  have  been 
dangerous.  Beginning  its  excavation  on  the 
first  of  November,  it  had  no  time  to  lose 
w’ith  the  biting  frosts  close  at  hand  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  overtaken  by  them,  it  would 
have  suffered  even  more  than  Captain  Dal- 
getty,  w’hen  he  learned  the  rules  of  service 
so  tightly  under  old  Sir  Liidovick  Lesly, 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  forget  them  in  a 
hurry  : — 

Sir,  I  have  been  made  to  stand  guard  eight 
hours,  being  from  12  at  noon  to  8  o’clock  of  the 
night,  at  the  palace,  armed  with  back  and  breast, 
head-piece,  and  bracelets — being  iron  to  the 
teeth,  in  a  bitter  fro.st,  and  the  ice  was  as  hard 
as  ever  was  flint  ;  and  all  for  stopping  an  instant 
to  speak  to  my  landlady,  when  I  should  have  gone 
to  roll-call. 

White’s  tortoise  was  careful  to  avoid  the 
other  extreme  of  temperature  : 

Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids 
tiie  hot  sun  ;  because  this  thick  shell,  when  once 
healed,  would,  as  the  poet  says  of  solid  armor, 
“  scald  with  safety.”  lie,  therefore,  spends  the 
more  sultry  hours  under  the  umbrella  of  a  large 
cabbage  leaf,  or  amid  the  waving  forests  of  an 
asparagus  bed.  But  as  he  avoids  heat  in  the 
summer,  so  in  the  decline  of  the  year  he  improves 
the  faint  autumnal  beams,  by  getting  within  the 
reflection  of  a  fruit-wall;  and  though  he  never  has 
read  that  planes  inclining  t(»  the  horizon  receive 
a  greater  share  of  warmth,  he  inclines  his  shell, 
by  tilting  it  against  the  wall,  to  oollect  and  ad¬ 
mit  every  feeble  ray. 

This  pet  was  a  huge  sleeper  ;  for  it  not  only 
remained  under  the  earth  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  April,  its  arbi¬ 
trary  stomach  and  lungs  enabling  it  to  refrain 
from  eating  as  well  as  breathing  during  that 
time,  but  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  ;  for  it  went  to  bed  in  the  longest  days 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  did  not 
stir  in  the  morning  till  late.  Besides,  it  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  for  every  shower,  and  did  not 
move  at  all  on  wet  days. 

When  one  reflects  (says  White)  on  the  state  of 
this  strange  being,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  find 
that  Providence  should  bestow  such  a  profusion 
of  days,  such  a  seeming  waste  of  longevity,  on  a 
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reptile  that  appears  to  relish  it  so  little  as  to 
squander  away  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  joyless  stupor,  and  be  lost  to  all  sensa¬ 
tion  for  months  together  in  the  profoundest  of 
slumbers. 

But  notwithstanding  this  lethargic  tem¬ 
perament,  the  old  tortoise  knew  its  benefac¬ 
tress,  and  as  soon  as  the  good  old  lady  came  | 
in  sight,  who  had  waited  on  it  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  it  hobbled  towards  her  with  awk¬ 
ward  alacrity,  but  remained  inattentive  to 
strangers.  There  was,  too,  an  annual  period 
when  he  was  unusually  on  the  alert.  We 
think  we  can  see  the  worthy  pastor  of  Sel- 
borne  looking  down,  with  the  air  of  the  me¬ 
lancholy  Jaques,  on  his  favorite,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing  : 

I’itiable  seems  t!ie  condition  of  this  poor  em¬ 
barrassed  reptile;  to  Ik?  cased  in  a  suit  of  pon¬ 
derous  armor,  which  he  cannot  lay  aside  ;  to  be 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  his  own  shell ;  must 
preclude,  we  should  suppose,  all  activity  and  dis¬ 
position  for  enterprise.  Vet  there  is  a  season  of  the 
year  (usually  the  beginning  of  June)  when  hise.x- 
ertions  are  remarkable.  He  then  walks  on  tiptoe, 
and  is  stirring  by  live  in  the  morning ;  and  travers¬ 
ing  the  garden,  explores  every  wicket  and  inter¬ 
stice  in  the  fences,  through  which  he  will  escape 
if  possible  ;  and  often  has  eluded  the  care  of  tlie 
gardener,  and  wandered  to  some  distant  field. 
Tiie  motives  that  impel  him  to  tinderlakc  these 
rambles  seem  to  be  of  the  amorous  kind  ;  Ids  fancy 
then  becomes  intent  on  sexual  attachments,  which 
transport  him  beyond  his  usual  gravity,  and  in¬ 
duce  him  to  forget  for  a  time  his  ordinary  solemn 
deportment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Cupdtl  may  have 
then  been  bestriding  him.  White’s  descrip¬ 
tion  looks  very  like  the  restlessness  of  pas¬ 
sion, — 

Xec  tibi  Vespero 
Surgente  decedunt  amores, 

Nec  rapidum  fugiente  solem. 

But  the  love  of  liberty  and,  not  improbably, 
an  annual  migratory  impulse  in  search  of 
fresh  pasture,  may  have  been  the  prevailing 
motive.  At  all  events,  neither  he  nor  the 
other  (pspsojxof  are  without  their  comforts. 
Each  of  them  is  independent  of  any  capricious 
landlord,  and  both  snail  and  tortoise,  if  they 
could  speak,  might  say  what  it  is  a  great  pri¬ 
vilege  to  be  able  to  say,  “  Death  alone  can 
turn  me  out  of  this  house.” 

The  tenacity  of  life  with  which  the  Testu- 
dinala  are  gifted  would  be  hardly  credible 
to  those  who  have  not  closely  studied  the 
subject.  No  well-regulated  mind  can  read 
of  some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 


made  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  with¬ 
out  being  shocked  ;  but  averse  as  every  good 
man  must  be  to  the  infliction  of  pain  or  death, 
it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  such  experiments 
may  be  more  cruel  in  appearance  than  in  re¬ 
ality.  Redi’s  operations  must  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  instant  death  if  made  upon  the 
higher  and  warm-blooded  verU-brula.  His 
tortoises  lived,  and  showed  no  signs  of  acute 
suffering. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  he  opened 
the  skull  of  a  land-tortoise,  removed  every 
particle  of  brain,  and  cleaned  the  cavity  out. 
The  animal  was  then  set  at  liberty,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  dying  or  remaining  motionless,  it 
groped  its  way  about  freely  as  its  inclination 
directed,  with  out  the  aid  of  sight ;  for  when  the 
animal  was  deprived  of  its  brain  it  closed  its 
eyes,  which  it  never  opened  afterwards.  The 
wound  was  left  open,  but  skinned  over  in 
three  days,  and  the  tortoise  continued  to  go 
about  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  died. 
On  examining  the  skull,  the  cavity  which 
had  contained  the  brain  was  found  empty  and 
clean  as  it  had  been  left,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small,  dry,  black  clot  of  blood. 

But  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance.  Many 
other  land-tortoises  were  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  in  November,  January,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  March.  The  result  was  similar, 
with  some  exception  ;  for  some  moved  about 
freely,  but  others,  though  they  showed  that 
they  were  alive  by  other  motions,  did  not. 
Fresh  water  tortoises,  when  made  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  same  experiment,  acted  like  the 
others,  but  did  not  live  so  long.  But  Redi 
had  a  notion,  that  if  the  marine  tortoises 
were  deprived  of  their  brain  tliey  would  live 
for  a  very  long  time;  for  having  received  a 
turtle  which  was  very  much  wasted  and 
faint,  he  opened  its  skull  and  treated  it  in 
every  respect  as  he  had  treated  the  land -tor¬ 
toises,  and,  emaciated  as  it  was,  it  lived  six 
days  after  the  operation. 

But  Redi  proved  the  enduring  vitality  of 
these  reptiles  by  a  more  decisive  experiment. 
In  the  month  of  November  he  cut  oft'  the 
head  of  a  large  tortoise  ;  the  headless  animal 
did  not  expire  till  twenty-three  days  had 
elapsed.  This  decapitated  existent  did  not, 
indeed,  move  about  like  those  which  had  only 
been  robbed  of  their  brain  ;  but  when  any 
mechanical  stimulus,  such  as  pricking  or 
poking,  was  applied  to  the  anterior  or  pos¬ 
terior  extremities,  the  headless  trunk  drew 
them  up  with  considerable  liveliness,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  many  other  motions.  To  free  him¬ 
self  from  all  doubt  as  to  the  vitality  of  these 
animals  under  such  circumstances,  Redi  cut 
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off  the  heads  of  four  other  tortoises.  Twelve 
days  after  decapitation  lie  opened  two  of 
them,  when  he  beheld  the  heart  beating, 
and  saw  the  blood  enter  and  leave  it. 

These  were  Redi’s  experiments  ;  for  them 
he  is  answerable.  But  is  only  just  to  remark, 
that  in  this  frightful  state  of  life  in  death 
there  may  be  more  of  irritability  than  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  restoration  of  mutilated  organs  in  the 
reptih'S  is  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated.  Look 
at  the  eye  :  a  subject  for  Newton.  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  in  a  large  glass  bowl  a 
number  of  aquatic  lizards,  which  were  un¬ 
dergoing  the  curative  and  reproductive  pro¬ 
cess,  which  kind  nature  had  initiated — ay, 
and  carried  out  completely — after  they  had 
been  deprived  of  an  anterior  extremity  or  an 
eye.  In  both  cases  the  organs  were  repro¬ 
duced.  The  anterior  extremity  is  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  organ  of  vision  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  cornea  through  which  we  see 
such  glorious  sights  is  nothing  but  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  skin,  and  tlie  rest  of  that  won¬ 
derful  orb  in  a  low  grade  of  animal  nature 
may  be  easily  supplied.  It  may  occur  to 
some  that  the  clot  in  the  cranium  of  Redi’s 
brainless  tortoise  was  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  irreat  centre  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but 
the  probability  is,  that  nature  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  repair  the  injury,  and  to  secure  as 
much  of  life  as  was  to  be  obtained  under  the 
shocking  circumstances. 

The  lenjith  of  time  during  which  Redi’s 
headless  tortoise  lingered  will  not  surprise 
those  who  have  seen  how  much  life  remains, 
and  for  how  long,  in  a  turtle  after  all  its 
wasting  by  the  unhealthy  voyage.  We  have 
been  taught,  and  truly  with  respect  to  the 
hiffher  sfrade  of  animals,  that  in  the  blood  is 
the  life.  But  in  the  case  of  the  testudinate  which 
is  to  furnish  forth  the  soup,  the  calipee,  the 
steaks,  the  currie,  for  which  and  upon  which 
aldermen  live,  any  one  who  wishes  to  descend 
into  the  abysses  from  which  that  ambrosial 
feast  is  furnished  forth,  may  find  a  headless 
trunk  suspended  neck  downward  that  it  may 
bleed  more  freely,  and  the  head  placed  bill 
uppermost  on  a  cold  plate  for  the  resting- 
place  of  the  severed  neck.  The  snapping  of 
the  jaws  of  that  distant  head,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  that  suspended  body,  have  startled 
more  than  one  neophyte  who  has  been  taken 
down  to  see  “  what  a  turtle  can  do  when  its 
head  is  cut  off especially  if,  as  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  some  of  my  friends,  their  fingers 
have  chanced  to  come  within  reach  of  the 
turtle’s  bill  at  the  snapping  moment. 

That  such  post-decapitation  snaps  and 
motions  should  raise  hoi  rible  ideas  of  compa- 
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rison  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  I  re¬ 
member  this  instance  of  the  vitality  of  the 
turtle’s  head  bein^  brouirht  forward  in  corro- 
boration  of  the  sickening  story  of  the  blush 
on  Charlotte  Corday’s  face,  when  the  brutal 
executioner  struck  it  on  the  cheek  as  he  held 
up  the  severed  head  to  the  execration  of  the 
friends  of  the  imp  Marat,  the  idol  of  the 
canaille  that  surrounded  the  guillotine.  A 
friend  saw  an  execution  in  Italy  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  resembling  the  Scottish  maiden.  He 
was  very  near  the  scene  of  death,  and  when 
the  criminal’s  head  was  held  up,  he  saw  the 
eves  roll  from  rifjht  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right.  Those  best  qualified  to  judge  are  of 
opinion  that  this  and  similar  movements  are 
merely  convulsive,  and  that  the  severed  head 
does  not  feel.  To  say  nothing  of  the  stunning 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  more  especially 
if  the  ponderous  trenchant  axe  falls  upon  the 
occiput,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Louis  XV’^L,  wdiose  under-jaw  was  said 
to  have  been  left  on  the  trunk,  either  from 
his  shrinking  just  before  the  fatal  moment,  or 
the  shortness  of  his  neck ;  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  must  be  so  speedily  emptied 
when  a  person  sutlers  death  by  the  guillotine, 
that  all  sensation  must  vanish  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  clear 
that  the  head  does  not  continue  to  live  durinor 

O 

that  short  space,  and  if  it  feels  even  for  a 
moment  or  two,  who  shall  say  that  in  those 
moments  it  may  not  suffer  an  eternity  of 
agony  and  shame.  It  has  been  hinted,  that 
during  that  diabolical  French  carnival,  when 
terror  reigned  supreme,  and  fraternity — the 
fraternity  of  Cain  and  his  brother — had  reach¬ 
ed  its  culminating  point,  observations  were 
made  on  the  newly-severed  heads  that  <rave 
evidence  of  action,  if  not  of  feeling,  after 
their  separation  from  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  have  heard  of  another  horror  of 
that  accur.sed  time.  At  first,  when  the  ex- 
ecution.s  were  few  and  far  between,  the  body 
was  thrown  into  quick  lime  ;  but  as  the  thirst 
for  blood  advanced,  when  the  guillotine  was 
en  permanence,  and,  though  it  rested  not, 
could  not  do  the  work  of  extermination  fast 
enough  ;  when  the  cord,  and  the  pike,  and 
the  sabre,  and  the  musket,  and  the  cannon, 
were  all  brought  into  action,  and  the  noyades 
were  added  to  the  fusillades,  the  utilitarians 
began  to  think  that  the  quicklime  operation 
was  destructive  of  much  ijood  animal  matter. 
So  the  muscle  of  the  slauiflitered  was  con- 
verted  into  adipocere  for  the  candle  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  their  skin^  furnished  noj  small 
quantity  of  exquisite  leather.  Little  did  the 
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beauty  of  that  age,  as  she  charmed  all  eyes 
at  the  ball,  think  whence  came  the  light  in 
which  she  shone,  or  that  the  delicate  glove 
which  set  off  her  more  delicate  arm  was  not 
the  spoil  of  the  kid.* 

More  than  enough  of  these  horrors — may 
they  never  rise  again  to  shock  humanity  in 
our  time  ! — and  “  return  we” — as  a  most  e.\- 
cellent  judge  was  wont  to  say  when  leading 
back  the  jury  from  a  digression  into  which 
he  had  seduced  them,  but  always  with  the 
effect  of  arresting  their  attention  more  strong¬ 
ly  to  the  issue  which  they  had  to  try — return 
we  to  the  extraordinary  vitality  manifested 
by  the  Testudimta  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances. 

A  small  tortoise  was  received  in  this 
country  in  the  winter ;  in  a  state  of  hyberna¬ 
tion,  doubtless.  The  condition  of  the  little 
animal  never  occurred  to  the  recipient.  The 
head  and  limbs  were  tucked  into  the  shell, 
and  he  put  it  into  a  drawer  with  a  collection 
of  snuff-boxes,  intending  to  have  it  mounted 
as  a  companion  to  the  rest.  The  drawer 
was  not  opened  for  many  months,  and  when 
it  was,  it  smelt,  as  the  proprietor  thought, 
rather  musty.  He  therefore  pulled  it  out 
on  a  fine,  warm,  moist,  autumnal  day,  exposed 
it  to  the  open  air  on  the  outside  of  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  went  where  his  business  called  him. 
M’hen  he  returned,  he  thouglit  he  would  take 
a  look  at  his  drawer,  and  as  soon  as  he  cast 
a  glance  upon  it,  he  saw,  as  he  thouglit,  one 
of  his  snuff-boxes  walking  about.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  looked  again.  His  senses  had 
not  deceived  him,  for  there  wjis  the  tortoise 
roused  from  his  long,  long  sleep,  by  the  genial 
atmosphere  ;  and,  though  it  was  not  exactly 
in  the  state  to  make  soup  for  a  fairy  alder¬ 
man,  it  soon  gained  strength  under  kind 
treatment,  and  lived  long. 

The  allesfcd  lentrth  of  time  during  whicli 
suspended  animation  may  be  contnuied,  with 
the  power  of  again  resuming  the  functions  of 
life,  would  be  considered  as  fit  onlv  tor  fable, 
were  it  not  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt. 
Hear  honest  and  true  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  thus  relates  a  somewhftt  extraordinary 
anecdote  of  some  flies  which  had  undergone 
a  similar  fate  to  that  of  “  poor  Clarence,”  but 
with  a  much  more  happy  result  to  some  of 
the  party : — 

“They  had  been  drowned  in  Madeira  wine,  ap¬ 
parently  about  the  time  when  it  was  bottled  in 
Virginia,  to  be  sent  hither  (to  London.)  At  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  Ixittles  at  the  house  ot  a 

*  The  skin  of  a  human  being,  properly  prepared, 
is  very  like  fine  kid  leather. 


friend  where  I  then  was,  three  drowned  flies  fell 
into  the  first  glass  which  was  filled.  Having 
heard  it  remarked  that  drowned  flies  were  capable 
of  being  revived  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I  proposed 
making  the  experiment  upon  these :  they  were, 
therefore,  exposed  to  the  sun  upon  a  sieve,  which 
had  been  employed  to  strain  lliem  out  of  the  wine. 

In  le.ss  than  three  hours  two  of  them  began  by  de¬ 
grees  t(»  recover  life.  They  commenced  by  some 
convulsive  motions  in  the  thighs,  and  at  length 
they  raised  themselves  upon  their  legs,  wiped  their 
eyes  with  their  fore- feel,  heat  and "hruslicd  their 
wings  with  their  hind-feet,  and  soon  after  began 
to  fly — finding  themselves  in  old  Fngland  without 
knowing  how  they  came  thither.  Tlie  third  con¬ 
tinued  lifeless  till  sunset,  when,  losing  all  hopes 
of  him,  he  was  thrown  away.'’ 

The  pltilosopher  thus  improves  the  occa¬ 
sion  ; — 

1  wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  instance,  to 
invent  a  method  of  embalming  drowned  persons  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  recalled  to  life 
at  any  perifxl,  however  distant ;  for,  having  a  very 
ardent  desire  to  see  and  observe  the  state  of 
America  an  hundred  years  hence,  I  should  prefer 
to  any  ordinary  death  the  being  immersed  in  a 
cask  of  Madiera  wine,  with  a  few  friends,  till  that 
timf',  Tt)  be  recalled  to  life  by  tlie  solar  warmth  of 
my  dear  country.”* 

I  Now,  heaven  forbid,  that  in  this  incredu¬ 
lous  time  any  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon 
this  comfortable  story;  but  I  have  some¬ 
where  met  with  another  account  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  longevity  of  a  fly.  ’J'he  relator, 
when  in  Germany,  was  promised  by  his  host 
a  superlative  wine  which  had  been  ti  n  years 
in  bottle.  'J’he  well-corked  flask  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  while  mine  host  was  descanting 
on  its  age  and  merits,  and  holding  it  up  to 
the  light,  he  to  whom  it  was  ottered  beheld 
between  his  eye  and  the  sun  a  fly  vigorously 
struggling  on  the  surface  of  the  wine.  Modest 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  resist  his  impulse  to 
point  out  the  straggler,  observing  that  the 
venerable  insect  had,  no  doubt,  been  kept  in 
health  and  vigor  by  the  elixir  vitcc  in  the 
bottle.  The  innkeeper — and  this  is  the 
strangest  part  of  tlie  story — was  abashed  ; 
and  in  liis  confusion  was  surprised  into  a  de¬ 
claration  that  he  never  would  tell  another 
lie. 

The  old  nursery-book  told  us,  and  told  us 
truly,  under  usual  circumstances,  that 

“  The  tortoise  securely  from  danger  does  dwell, 

When  he  tucks  u])  his  head  and  his  tail  in  his 
shell.” 

The  true  Terrapenes,  or,  as  those  land- 
*  Franklin’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
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tortoises  are  called  by  Jack,  “  Turpins,”  may 
defy  the  general  chapter  of  accidents,  though 
there  may  be  no  safety  either  for  him  or  the 
poet,  on  whose  bald  head  a  raptorial  bird 
may  drop  the  reptile  from  on  liigh,  taking 
the  calvarium  for  a  stone.  With  a  dorsal 
buckler  constructed  principally  out  of  eight 
pairs  of  ribs,  united  towards  their  middle  by 
a  succession  of  angular  plates,  into  which  the 
ribs  are,  as  it  were,  inlaid  ;  and  a  plastron  or 
breastplate  composed  of  nine  pieces,  each  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  pairs,  the 
ninth  being  placed  between  the  btur  anterior 
pieces,  with  the  two  first  of  w'hich  it  gene¬ 
rally  coheres,  when  it  is  not  articulated  with 
the  four,  and  the  whole  forming  in  the  adult 
a  strong  breast-and-belly  plate — compact  in 
all  its  parts,  and  united  on  each  side  to  the 
dorsal  buckler,  the  whole  being  so  framed 
and  composed  as  to  resist  a  very  high  degree 
of  pressure,  or  a  powerful  blow — the  land- 
tortoise  has  only  to  offer  the  passive  resist¬ 
ance  of  its  defensive  armor,  to  set  at 
nought  the  attacks  of  ordinary  enemies. 
There  is  one  genus  of  land-tortoises*  which 
does  not  grow  to  such  a  size,  or  carry  such 
ponderous  armour,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Tesliido,  that  has  a  still  farther  safeguard 
against  the  predatory  animals  to  wiiose  at¬ 
tempts  it  is  exposed.  In  this  form  the  an¬ 
terior  portion  of  the  plastron,  reaching  back¬ 
ward  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  two  first 
pairs  of  sternal  plates,  is  susceptible  of  mo¬ 
tion.  Under  the  stiongly-maiked  suture  of 
the  second  with  the  third  pair,  is  the  elastic 
ligament  which  serves  for  a  hinge.  When 
the  animal  wishes  to  open  this  movable  lid, 
under  which,  w'hen  closed,  the  head  and  fore¬ 
feet  are  closaly  boxed  up,  it  lowers  the  lid, 
protrudes  its  head  and  fore- feet,  and  walks 
or  feeds  till  danger  approaches,  when  it  draws 
them  in,  raises  the  lid,  and  thus  shuts  itself 
up  in  a  compact  box  ;  for  the  edges  of  this 
operculum  on  hinges  fit  close  as  wax  to  t!»ose 
of  the  carapace,  which  here  forms  a  sort  of 
animated  door-case.  Thus  the  animal  has 
nothing  to  fear  in  front;  and  behind,  it  is 
securely  protected  by  its  enlarged  and  deep¬ 
ened  plastron,  under  which  the  posterior  ex¬ 
tremities  and  tail  can  be  entirely  and  snugly 
drawn  up.  Among  the  marsh-tortoisesf 
there  is  a  similar  conformation  ;  and  the  spe¬ 
cies  so  protected  have  obtained  the  apt  name 
of  Box- tortoises. 

But,  as  if  Nature  were  determined  to  show’ 
that  she  can  vary  any  plan,  however  ingenious, 
she  has  thought  fit  to  turn  out  of  hand  an¬ 


*  Pyxis  f  Stemotluerus. 


other  phase  of  this  box-like  construction,and 
in  Kinyxis  we  have  it  behind  instead  of  be¬ 
fore.  The  tortoises  of  this  group  are  gifted 
with  the  power  of  moving  the  posterior  part 
of  their  carapace,  which  they  can  lower  and 
apply  to  their  plastron,  so  as  completely  to 
close  the  box  behind,  as  those  of  the  genus 
Pyxis  close  the  anterior  part  of  their  shells. 
But  in  Kinyxis  there  is  no  hinge-like  appara¬ 
tus  as  there  is  in  Pyxis.  In  Kinyxis  the 
bones  bend  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
thinness  and  elasticity,  the  carapace  can  be 
bent  down  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  so  as  to 
approximate  the  plastron.  A  sinuous  line, 
on  W’hich  the  animal  mechanism  operates,  is 
indicated  externally  between  the  penultimate 
and  ante-penultimate  marginal  j)late ;  and 
tills  point,  or  rather  line,  of  flexion  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  tissue  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
fibre  and  cartilage. 

But  which  of  the  land-tortoises  furnished 
the  shell — the  chorded  shell,  dear  to  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  ? 

Pausanias  says,  that  it  w’as  a  species  which 
was  found  in  the  Arcadian  woods  ;  and  it 
very  probably  was  that  now  known  as  Tes- 
iiido  GicEcn.  Others  declare  that  it  was  an 
African  species  (whose  carapace  and  dried 
leudons  gave  out  a  sound  when  struck  by 
Mercury,  who  found  it  after  an  inundation  of 
the  Nile)  that  furnished  the  hint  for  the 
lyre. 

The  Elodians,  or  marsh-tortoises,  are  gift¬ 
ed  with  far  greater  activity  thant  heir  ter- 
restiial  relations.  They  swim  with  great 
facility,  and  make  a  much  quicker  march  on 
land,  leading  a  predatory,  quisquilious,  amphi¬ 
bious  life,  and  frequenting  sluggish  streams, 
the  lake,  the  pond,  and  the  marsh.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  freshwater  mollus¬ 
cous  animals,  tailless  and  tailed  batrachians,* 
and  annelids,  or  worm-like  creatures. 

The  honeymoon  of  these  elodians  endures 
lor  many  weeks  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ; 
and  their  prolonged  loves  are  blest  with  a 
goodly  batch  of  spherical  eggs,  without  any 
calcareous  shell,  but  as  white  as  those  of  the 
other  chelonians.  The  nest  is  a  shallow 
cavity  in  the  earth,  scraped  out  by  the  female  ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  waters,  wherein  she 
spends  much  of  her  time,  are  generally  se¬ 
lected  ;  for  her  instinct  teaches  her  that  such 
a  locality  offers  a  refuge  to  the  young,  who 
take  refuge  in  the  water  from  their  numerous 
enemies  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
ChcTsiunSy  or  land-tortoises,  are,  as  a  general 


\  Anurous  and  urodele  batrachians  of  the  learned. 
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rule,  feeders  cn  vegetables ;  the  Thalas- 
sians,  or  sea-tortoises,  commonly  known  as 
turtles,  both  vegetarian  (in  some  cases  al¬ 
most  entirely  so)  and  carnivorous ;  while 
the  Elohdians,  or  marsh- tortoises,  and  the 
Polamiam,  or  river-tortoises,  which  may 
both  be  classed  under  one  common  head, 
the  gradation  being  almost  insensible,  are 
supported  on  animal  food,  the  prey  being 
;^enerallv  taken  in  a  livin<jf  state.  In  con- 
formity  with  this  dispensation,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  upper  bill  in  the  majority 
of  species  exhibits  a  large  notcli,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  a  sufficiently  strong  tooth,  re¬ 
minding  the  observer  of  the  beak  of  the 
higher  raptorial  birds. 

In  some  of  this  group.  Nature,  wdiich  in 
the  chelonian  forms  which  we  have  already 
noticed  had  contented  herself  with  a  lid 
either  before  or  behind,  carries  out  what 
may  be  termed  the  box  principle,  by  making, 
as  in  the  genus  Cistuduj  a  movable  lid  both 
before  and  behind.  In  this  subirenus  a  car- 
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tilage  attaches  the  wide  oval  plastron  to  the 
buckler.  This  cartilage  is  movable  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind,  turning  on  the  same  trans- 
versal  mesial  hinge,  and,  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  presenting  nothing  but  a  well-closed 
box  to  the  prying  eyes  of  the  enemy.  In 
Kinoslenion,  also,  the  oval  sternum  is  mova¬ 
ble  before  and  behind  on  a  fixed  piece  ;  but 
in  StanrotypuSy  the  thick  cruciform  sternum 
is  movable  in  front  only.  In  others  again, 
Plnfysfernon  and  Emysanrc,  for  example, 
the  plastron  is  immovable. 

The  Potciiniam,  or  true  river-tortoises, 
Avhose  species  have  been  confounded  under 
the  name  of  Trioitijx,  have  among  them  some 
which  grow  to  a  considerable  size.  To  say 
nothing  of  one  which  was  kept  by  Pennant, 
and  weighed  twenty  pounds,  seventy  pounds 
have  been  stated  as  the  weight  attained  by 
certain  individuals.  Inhabiting  the  streams 
and  rivers,  or  great  lakes  of  the  Avarmer  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth,  their  habits  are  generally 
similar.  Swimming  with  much  ease  either 
upon  or  bene.ith  the  surface  of  the  water, 
they  pursue  young  crocodiles,  other  leptiles 
and  fishes,  which  their  agility  enables  them 
to  make  their  prey.  Tiiey  are  also  said  to 
be  gre.it  destroyers  of  the  eggs  of  the  croco¬ 
diles,  especially  in  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 
The  angler  baits  his  hook  for  them  with  small 
fishes  or  other  living  bait,  unless  his  skill 
enables  him  so  to  play  a  dead  or  artificial 
one  as  to  deceive  the  sharp  eyes  of  these  tor¬ 
toises,  whose  llesh  is  considered  very  good 
for  the  table.  If  he  goes  out  with  proper 
tackle,  the  sport  is  satisfactory  enough ;  but 
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one  of  them  took  the  Ily  of  a  justly-celebra¬ 
ted  singer  and  skillful  disciple  of  old  Izaak’s 
school,  Avhile  he  was  fishing  for  trout.  He 
thought  he  had  got  hold  of  an  old  boat ; 
but,  unwieldy  a;  his  prize  was,  he  would 
probably  have  landed  it  if  left  to  himself. 
His  stupid  attendant,  however,  rushed  for¬ 
ward  and  seized  the  line,  which,  thus  depriv¬ 
ed  of  the  spring  of  the  rod,  could  not  bear 
the  strain,  and  the  potamian  got  clear  off. 

Islets,  rock.s,  floating  timber,  or  the  trunks 
of  fallen  trees  on  the  banks,  are  the  favorite 
places  of  resort  to  which  these  tortoises  come 
for  repose  during  the  night.  But  they  are 
A'ery  wary,  and  the  least  noise  sends  them 
immediately  into  the  water  They  are  trou¬ 
blesome  customers  to  those  Avho  are  not 
aware  of  their  mode  of  attack.  When  they 
seize  their  prey,  or  are  on  the  defensive, 
they  suddenly  and  most  rapidly  dart  out 
their  retracted  head  and  long  neck,  like 
lightning,  biting  most  sharply  ;  and  rarely 
relaxing  their  hold  till  they  have  taken  the 
piece,  into  Avhich  they  have  fixed  their  cut¬ 
ting  and  pertinacious  bill,  out.  The  fisher¬ 
men,  therefore,  either  cuts  olF  their  heads  as 
soon  as  he  Ins  secured  them,  or  reins  them 
up  Avith  a  sort  of  bridle,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  bite  ;  and  in  this  last  state,  I  have 
been  told,  they  are  often  exposed  alive  for 
sale  in  the  markets. 

In  the  months  of  April  or  May,  the  sandy 
spots  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes 
which  have  a  good  exposure  to  the  sun  are 
sought  out  by  the  females,  as  the  places  of 
deposit  of  their  eggs,  to  the  amount  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  ;  and  in  July  the  young  make 
their  appearance.  The  patience  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  is  proverbial ;  with  the  eternal  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  he  calmly  follows  out  his  subject, 
and  follow's  it  out  well ;  but  Avhen  Ave  find 
Monsieur  Lesueur  patiently  counting  the  OA’a 
in  the  ovary  of  a  potamian  mother,  and  de 
liberately  giving  the  results,  we  pause,  and 
thank  the  gods  avIio  have  disposed  the  mer¬ 
curial  mind  of  one  of  our  near  neighbors  to 

O  ^ 

quietly  settle  down  to  ovarian  statistics.  In 
the  ovary  of  a  pregnant  potamian  M.  Lesueur 
counted  twenty  ripe  eggs,  ready  to  come 
forth  at  the  bidding  of  Dame  Nature.  Then 
‘  he  saw'  a  quantity  of  ova,  A'arying  in  size 
j  from  that  of  a  pin’s  head  to  the  goodly  vol- 
I  ume  of  rotundity  which  they  attain,  when 
the  calcareous  coat,  which  is  necessary  for 
:  the  protection  of  the  egg  when  it  is  exposed 
‘  to  the  dangers  of  this  world,  is  superadded; 

I  what  “  the  tottle  of  the  Avhole”  is,  may  be 
I  ascertained  by  those  avIio  feel  disposed  to 
1  inquire  of  M.  Lesueur ;  and  if  they  will  con- 
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suit  the  oracle,  they  will  rise  from  the  con¬ 
sultation  wiser  men,  unless  they  have  sound¬ 
ed  all  the  shallows  and  depths  of  testudinate 
life. 

But  enough,  and  for  the  reader  who  is 
not  zoologically  disposed,  more  than  enough. 
He  has  been  led,  if  he  has  condescended  to 
follow,  from  the  land  to  the  marsh,  from  the 
marsh  to  the  lake,  stream,  and  river,  the 
residences  of  the  various  modifications  of 
testudinate  life.  A  short  repose  should  be 
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placed  at  his  disposal,  before,  in  the  course 
of  our  narrative,  he  follows  these  great  rivers 
of  the  old  and  new  world,  in  which  the  fresh¬ 
water  tortoises  disport  themselves,  into  that 
ocean  in  which  all  rivers,  great  and  small, 
are  lost.  But  there,  in  that  boundless  waste 
of  waters,  we  shall  find  that  Nature  has  modi¬ 
fied  the  Chelonian  type  into  the  Thalassian 
shape,  which  occupies  a  distinguished  repti¬ 
lian  place  in  the  present  world,  and  in  that 
which  is  gone  for  ever. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 

THE  WiVEL-FLOWER, 

BY  DELTA. 


The  Wall  flower — the  Wall  flower, 

How  beautiful  it  blooms  ! 

It  gleams  above  the  ruined  tower. 

Like  sunlight  over  tombs; 

It  sheds  a  halo  of  repose 
Around  the  wrecks  of  time. 

To  beauty  give  the  flaunting  rose, 

The  Wall-flower  is  sublime. 

Flower  of  the  solitary  place  ! 

Gray  ruin’s  golden  crown, 

That  lendest  melancholy  grace 
To  haunts  of  old  renown ; 

Thou  mantlest  o'er  the  battlement, 

By  strife  or  storm  decayed; 

And  fillest  up  each  envious  rent 
Time’s  canker- tooth  hath  made. 

Thy  roots  outspread  the  ramparts  o’er, 
Where,  in  w  ar’s  stormy  day, 

Percy  or  Douglass  ranged  of  yore 
Their  ranks  in  grim  array  ; 

The  clangor  of  the  field  is  fled, 

The  beacon  on  the  hill 

No  more  through  midnight  blazes  red, 
But  thou  art  blooming  still! 

Whither  hath  fled  the  choral  band 
That  filled  the  Abbey’s  nave  ? 

Yon  dark  sepulchral  yew-trees  stand 
O’er  many  a  level  grave. 

In  the  belfry’s  crevices,  the  dove 
Her  young  brood  nurseth  well. 

While  thou,  lone  flower !  dost  shed  above 
A  sweet  decaying  smell. 


In  the  season  of  the  tulip  cup. 

When  blossoms  clothe  the  trees, 

How  sweet  to  throw’  the  lattice  up. 

And  scent  thee  on  the  breeze; 

The  butterfly  is  then  abroad. 

The  bee  is  on  the  W’ing, 

And  on  the  hawthorn  by  the  road 
The  linnets  sit  and  sing. 

Sw’eet  Wall-flow’er — sweet  Wall  flower ! 

Thou  conjurest  up  to  me 
Full  many  a  soft  and  sunny  hour 
Of  boyhood’s  thoughtless  glee  ; 

When  joy  from  out  the  daisies  grew. 

In  woodland  pastures  green. 

And  summer  skies  were  far  more  blue, 
Than  since  they  e’er  have  been. 

Now  autumn’s  pensive  voice  is  heard 
Amid  the  yellow’  bow’ers. 

The  robin  is  the  regal  bird. 

And  thou  the  queen  of  flowers  ! 

He  sings  on  the  laburnum  trees. 

Amid  the  tw’ilight  dim. 

And  Araby  ne’er  gave  the  breeze 
Such  scents,  as  thou  to  him. 

Rich  is  the  pink,  the  lily  gay. 

The  rose  is  summer’s  guest ; 

Bland  are  thy  charms  when  these  decay. 
Of  flowers — first,  last,  and  best ! 

There  may  be  gaudier  on  the  bower. 
And  statelier  on  the  tree. 

But  Wall  flower — loved  Wall  flower, 
Thou  art  the  flower  for  me  t 
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From  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Jonrnal. 

IIECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  POLICE-OFFICER. 

LEGAL  METAMORPHOSES. 


The  respectable  agent  of  a  rather  eminent  I 
French  house  arrived  one  morning  in  great  I 
apparent  distress  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  superintendent  that  he  had  just 
sustained  a  great,  almost  ruinous,  loss  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Enjjland  and  commer- 
cial  bills  of  exchange,  besides  a  considerable 
sum  in  gold.  lie  had,  it  appeared,  been  ab¬ 
sent  in  Paris  about  ten  days,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  but  a  few  hours  previously,  he  discovered 
that  his  iron  chest  had  been  completely  rilled 
during  his  absence.  False  keys  must  have 
been  used,  as  the  empty  chest  was  found 
locked,  and  no  sign  of  violence  could  be  ob¬ 
served.  He  handed  in  full  written  details  of 
the  property  carried  off,  the  numbers  of  the 
notes,  and  every  other  essential  particular. 
The  first  step  taken  w.is  to  ascertain  if  any 
of  the  notes  had  been  tendered  at  the  bank. 
Not  one  had  b<‘en  presented  ;  payment  was 
of  course  stopped,  and  advertisements  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  bills  of  exchange,  as  well  ns 
of  the  notes,  were  inserted  in  the  evening 
and  following  morning  papers.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards,  a  considerable  reward  was 
offered  for  such  information  as  might  lead  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  No  result 
followed  ;  and  spite  of  the  active  exertions  of 
the  officers  employed,  not  the  slightest  clue 
could  be  obtained  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
robbery.  The  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  M. 
Bellebon,  in  the  meantime  arrived  in  Flngland, 
to  assist  in  the  investigation,  and  was  natu- 
rally  extremely  urgent  in  his  inquiries  ;  but 
the  m^’stery  which  enveloped  the  affair  re¬ 
mained  impenetrable.  At  last  a  letter,  bear¬ 
ing  the  St.  Martin  le  Grand  post-mark,  was 
received  by  the  agent,  M.  Alexandre  le  Bre¬ 
ton,  which  contained  an  offer  to  surrender 
the  whole  of  the  plunder,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gold,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  property  which  had  been  ab¬ 
stracted  was  more  than  ten  times  that  sum, 
and  had  been  destined  by  the  French  house 
to  meet  some  heavy  liabilities  falling  due  in 


London  very  shortly.  Le  Breton  had  been 
ordered  to  pay  the  whole  amount  into  Hoare’s 
to  the  account  of  the  firm,  and  had  indeed 
been  severely  blamed  for  not  having  done  so 
ns  he  received  the  different  notes  and  bills ; 
and  it  was  on  going  to  the  chest  immediately 
on  his  return  from  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  peremptory  instructions  he  had 
received,  that  M.  le  Breton  discovered  tlw 
robbery. 

The  letter  went  on  to  state  that  should  the 
offer  be  acceded  to,  a  mystically-worded  ad¬ 
vertisement — of  which  a  copy  was  enclosed 
— was  to  be  inserted  in  the  “  Times,”  and 
then  a  mode  would  be  suggested  for  safely 
— in  the  interest  of  the  thieves  of  course — 
carrying  the  agreement  into  effect.  M.  Bel¬ 
lebon  was  half-inclined  to  close  with  this 
proposal,  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  tbe 
liouse,  which  w’ould  be  destroyed  unless  its 
acceptances,  now'  due  in  about  fourteen  days, 
could  be  met;  and  without  the  stolen  mo¬ 
neys  and  bills  of  exchange,  this  was,  he 
feared,  impossible.  The  superintendent,  to 
whom  M.  Bellebon  showed  the  letter,  would 
not  hear  of  compliance  with  such  a  demand, 
and  threatened  a  prosecution  for  composition 
of  felony  if  M.  Bellebon  persisted  in  doing  so. 
The  advertisement  was,  however,  inserted, 
and  an  immediate  reply  directed  that  Le 
Breton,  the  agent,  should  present  himself  at 
the  Old  Manor-House,  Green  Lanes,  New¬ 
ington,  unattended,  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
following  afternoon,  bringing  with  him  of 
course  the  stipulated  sum  in  gold.  It  was 
added,  that  to  prevent  any  possible  treason 
[tiahiHon,  the  letter  was  written  in  French), 
Le  Breton  would  find  a  note  for  Idm  at  the 
tavern,  informing  him  of  the  spot — a  solitary 
one,  and  far  away  from  any  place  where  an 
ambush  could  be  concealed — where  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  concluded,  and  to  which  he 
must  proceed  unaccompanied,  and  on  foot ! 
This  proposal  was  certainly  quite  as  ingeni¬ 
ous  as  it  was  cool,  and  the  chance  of  out- 
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witting  such  cunning  rascals  seemed  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful.  A  very  tolerable  scheme 
was,  however,  hit  upon,  and  M.  le  Breton 
proceeded  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  Old 
Manor-House.  No  letter  or  message  had 
been  left  for  him,  and  nobody  obnoxious  to 
the  slightest  suspicion  could  be  seen  near  or 
about  the  tavern.  On  the  following  day  an¬ 
other  missive  arrived,  which  stated  that  the 
writer  was  quite  aware  of  the  trick  which  the 
police  had  intended  playing  him,  and  he  as¬ 
sured  M.  Bellebon  that  such  a  line  of  conduct 
was  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  fruitless,  inas¬ 
much  as  if  “  good  faith”  was  not  observed, 
the  securities  and  notes  would  be  inexorably 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the 
house  of  Bellebon  and  Company  be  conse¬ 
quently  exposed  to  the  shame  and  ruin  of 
bankruptcy. 

Just  at  this  crisis  of  the  affair  I  arrived  in 
towm  from  my  unsuccessful  hunt  after  the 
fugitives  who  had  slipped  through  my  fingers 
at  Plymouth.  The  superintendent  laughed 
heartily,  not  so  much  at  the  trick  by  wdiich 
I  had  been  duped,  as  at  the  angry  mortifica¬ 
tion  I  did  not  affect  to  conceal.  He  presently 
added,  “  1  have  been  wishing  for  your  re¬ 
turn,  in  order  to  intrust  you  with  a  tangled 
affair,  in  which  success  will  amply  compen¬ 
sate  for  such  a  disappointment.  You  know 
French,  too,  which  is  fortunate  ;  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  been  plundered  understands 
little  or  no  Eiifrlish.”  He  then  related  the 
foregoing  particulars,  with  other  apparently 
slitrht  circumstances  ;  and  after  a  loner  con- 
versation  with  him,  I  retired  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  decide  upon  the  likeliest 
mode  of  action.  After  much  cogitation,  I 
determined  to  see  xM.  Bellebon  ulonc ;  and 
for  this  purpose  I  despatched  the  w’aiter  of 
a  tavern  adjacent  to  his  lodgings,  with  a  note 
expressive  of  my  wish  to  see  liim  instantly 
.  on  pressing  business.  He  was  at  home,  and 
immediately  acceded  to  my  reciuest.  1 
easily  introduced  myself ;  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  conference,  said  care¬ 
lessly — for  I  saw  he  was  too  heedless  of 
speech,  too  (juick  and  frank,  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  dim  suspicions  which  certain  trilling 
indices  had  su*rorested  to  me — “  Is  Monsieur 
le  Breton  at  the  office  where  the  robbery 
was  committed  ?” 

“No;  he  has  gone  to  Greenwich  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  not  return  till  late  in  the  even- 
•  ing.  But  if  you  wish  to  re-examine  the 
place,  I  can  of  course  enable  you  to  do 
so.” 

“It  will,  I  think,  be  advisable;  and  you 
will,  if  you  please,”  I  added,  as  we  emerged 


into  the  street,  “  permit  me  to  take  you  by 
the  arm,  in  order  that  the  official  character 
of  my  visit  may  not  be  suspected  by  any  one 
there.” 

He  laughingly  complied,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  house  arm  in  arm.  We  w’ere  admitted 
by  an  elderly  woman  ;  and  there  was  a  young 
man — a  moustached  clerk — seated  at  a  desk 
in  an  inner  room  writing.  He  eyed  me  for 
a  moment,  somewhat  askance  I  thought,  but 
I  gave  him  no  opportunity  for  a  distinct  view 
of  my  features ;  and  I  presently  handed  M. 
Bellebon  a  card,  on  which  1  had  contrived  to 
w  rite,  unobserved,  “  send  away  the  clerk.” 
This  was  more  naturally  done  than  1  an¬ 
ticipated  ;  and  in  answer  to  M.  Bellebon’s 
glance  of  incpiiry,  I  merely  said,  “  that  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  known  there  as'  a  police- 
officer,  it  was  essential  that  the  minute  search 
1  was  about  to  make  should  be  without  wit¬ 
nesses.”  He  agreed  ;  and  the  woman  was 
also  sent  aw'ay  upon  a  distant  errand.  Every 
conceivable  place  did  I  ransack  ;  every  scrap 
of  paper  that  had  writing  on  it  I  eagerly 
perused.  At  length  the  search  was  over, 
apparently  without  result. 

“You  are  quite  sure.  Monsieur  Bellebon, 
as  you  informed  the  superintendent,  that 
Monsieur  le  Breton  has  no  female  relations 
or  acMjuaintances  in  this  country  ?” 

“  Positive,”  he  replied.  “  I  have  made 
the  most  explicit  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
both  of  the  clerk  Dubarle  and  of  the  woman- 
servant.” 

Just  then  the  clerk  returned,  out  of  breath 
with  haste  I  noticed,  and  1  took  my  leave 
w’ithout  even  now  affordinj;  the  vountr  j;en- 

•  O  ^  V  v3  O 

tleman  so  clear  a  view'  of  mv  face  as  he  was 
evidently  anxious  to  obtain. 

“  No  female  ac([uaintances  !”  thought  I, 
as  1  re-entered  the  piivate  room  of  the 
tavern  I  had  left  an  hour  before.  “  F rom 
whom  came,  then,  these  scraps  of  perfumed 
note-paper  1  have  found  in  his  desk  I  w'on- 
der?”  I  sat  down  and  endeavored  to  piece 
them  out,  but,  after  considerable  trouble, 
satisfied  myself  that  they  were  parts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  notes,  and  so  small,  unfortunately,  as 
to  contain  nothing  which  separately  afforded 
any  information  except  that  they  were  all 
written  by  one  hand,  and  that  a  female 
one. 

About  two  hours  after  this  I  was  saunter¬ 
ing  along  in  the  direction  of  Stoke-Newington, 
where  1  was  desirous  of  making  some  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  another  matter,  and  had  passed 
the  Kingslaw  Gateu  few  hundred  yards,  when 
a  small  discolored  printed  handbill,  lying  in 
a  haberdasher’s  shop  window,  arrested  my 
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attention.  It  ran  thus  : — “  Two  guineas  re¬ 
ward. — Lost,  an  Italian  greyhound  The 
tip  of  its  tail  has  been  chopped  off,  and  it 
answers  to  the  name  of  Fiddle.”  Under¬ 
neath,  the  reader  was  told  in  writing  to  “  in¬ 
quire  within.” 

“  Fidele  !”  I  mentally  exclaimed.  “  Any 
relation  to  M.  le  Breton’s  fair  correspondent’s 
Fidele,  I  wonder  ?”  In  a  twinkling,  my 
pocket-book  was  out,  and  I  reperused  by  the 
gas-light  on  one  of  the  perfumed  scraps  of 
paper  the  following  portion  of  a  sentence, 
“  pnucrc  Fiddt  tbl  per"' — .  The  bill, 
I  observed,  was  dated  nearly  three  weeks 
previously.  I  forthwith  entered  the  shop, 
and,  pointing  to  the  bill,  said  I  knew  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  found  such  a  dog  as  was*  there 
advertised  for.  The  woman  at  the  counter 
said  she  was  glad  to  hear  it,  as  the  lady, 
formerly  a  customer  of  theirs,  was  much 
grieved  at  the  animal’s  loss. 

“  What  is  the  lady’s  name  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  can’t  rightly  ])ronounce  the  name,” 
was  the  reply.  “It  is  French,  I  believe; 
but  here  it  is,  with  the  address,  in  the  day¬ 
book,  written  by  herself.” 

1  eagerly  read — “  Madame  Levasseur,  Oak 
Cottage ;  about  one  mile  on  the  road  from 
Edmonton  to  Southgate.”  The  handwriting 
greatly  resembled  that  on  the  scraps  I  had 
taken  from  M.  le  Breton’s  desk  ;  and  the 
writer  was  French  too!  Here  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  trail  which  miglit  lead  to  unhoped¬ 
for  success,  and  I  determined  to  follow  it  up 
vigorously.  After  one  or  two  other  ques¬ 
tions,  I  left  the  shop,  promising  to  send  the 
dog  to  the  lady  the  next  day.  My  business 
at  Stoke-Newington  was  soon  accomplished. 
I  then  hastened  westward  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  well-known  dog-fancier,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  loan,  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  an 
ugly  Italian  hound  :  the  requisite  loss  of  the 
tip  of  its  tail  was  very  speedily  accomplished, 
and  so  quickly  healed,  that  the  newness  of 
the  excision  could  not  be  suspected.  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  lady’s  residence  about  twelve 
o’clock  on  the  following  day,  so  thoroughly 
disguised  as  a  vagabond  Cockney  dog-stealer, 
that  my  own  wife,  when  I  entered  the  break¬ 
fast  parlor  just  previous  tostaiting,  screamed 
with  alarm  and  surprise.  The  mistress  of 
Oak  Cottage  was  at  home,  but  indisposed, 
and  the  servant  said  she  would  take  the  dog 
to  her,  though,  if  I  would  take  it  out 
of  the  basket,  she  herself  could  tell  me  if  it 
was  Fidele  or  not.  1  replied  that  I  would 
only  show  the  dog  to  the  lady,  and  would 
not  trust  it  out  of  my  hands.  This  message 
was  carried  up  stairs,  and  after  waiting  some 


time  outside — for  the  womans  with  natural 
precaution,  considering  my  appearance,  for 
the  safety  of  the  portable  articles  lying  about, 
had  closed  the  street-door  in  my  face — I  was 
readmitted,  desired  to  wipe  my  shoes  care¬ 
fully,  and  walk  up.  Madame  Levasseur,  a 
showy-looking  woman,  though  not  over-re¬ 
fined  either  in  speech  or  manners,  was  seated 
on  a  sofa,  in  vehement  expectation  of  em¬ 
bracing  her  dear  Fidele  ;  but  my  vagabond 
appearance  so  startled  her,  that  she  screamed 
loudly  for  her  husband,  M.  Levasseur.  This 
gentleman,  a  fine,  tall,  whiskered,  moustached 
person,  hastened  into  the  apartment  half- 
shaved,  and  with  his  razor  in  his  hand. 

“  Qu’est  ce  (ju’il  y  a  done  ?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“  Mais  voyez  cette  horreur  la,”  replied 
the  lady,  meaning  me,  not  the  dog,  which  I 
was  slowly  emancipating  from  the  basket- 
kennel.  The  gentleman  .laughed  ;  and  re¬ 
assured  by  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
Madame  Levasseur’s  anxieties  concentrated 
themselves  upon  the  expected  Fidele. 

“  Mais,  mon  Dieu  !”  she  exclaimed  again 
as  1  displayed  the  aged  beauty  I  had  brought 
for  her  inspection,  “  why  that  is  not  Fidele!” 

“  Not,  marm  ?”  I  answered,  with  quite 
innocent  surprise.  “Vy,  ere  is  her  wery 
tail and  I  held  up  the  mutilated  extremity 
for  her  closer  inspection.  The  lady  was  not, 
however,  to  be  convinced  even  by  that  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  as  the  gentleman  soon  became 
impatient  of  my  persistence,  and  hinted  very 
intelligibly  that  he  had  a  mind  to  hasten  my 
passage  down  stairs  with  the  toe  of  his 
boot,  I,  having  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
my  eyes  during  the  short  interview,  scram¬ 
bled  up  the  dog  and  basket,  and  departed. 

“No  female  relative  or  acquaintance  hasn’t 
he  ?”  was  my  exulting  thought  as  I  gained 
the  road.  “And  yet  if  that  is  not  M.  le 
Breton’s  picture  between  those  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  I  am  a  booby,  and  a  blind 
one”  I  no  longer  in  the  least  doubted  that 
I  had  struck  a  brilliant  trail  and  I  could 
have  shouted  with  exultation,  so  eager  was  1 
not  only  to  retiieve  my,  as  I  fancied,  some¬ 
what  tarnished  reputation  for  activity  and 
skill,  but  to  extricate  the  plundered  firm 
from  their  terrible  difficulties ;  the  more 
especially  as  young  M.  Bellebon,  with  the 
frankness  of  his  age  and  nation,  had  hinted 
to  me — and  the  suddenly-treraulous  light  of 
his  tine  expressive  eyes  testified  to  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  his  apprehensions — that  his  marriage 
with  a  long-loved  and  amiable  girl  depended 
upon  his  success  in  saving  the  credit  of  his 
house. 
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That  same  evening,  about  nine  o’clock,  M. 
Levasseur,  expensively,  but  withal  snobbishly 
attired,  left  Oak  Cottage,  walked  to  Edmon¬ 
ton,  hailed  a  cab,  and  drove  off  rapidly 
toward  town,  followed  by  an  English  swell 
as  stylishly  and  snobbishly  dressed,  wigged, 
whiskered,  and  moustached  as  himself :  this 
English  swell  being  no  other  than  myself,  as 
prettily  metamorphosed  and  made  up  for  the 
part  1  intended  j)laying  as  lieart  could 
wish. 

M.  Levasseur  descended  at  the  end  of  the 
Quadrant,  Regent  Street,  and  took  his  w’ay 
to  Vine  Street,  leading  out  of  that  celebrated 
thoroughfare.  1  followed  ;  and  observing 
him  enter  a  public-house,  unhesitatingly  did 
the  same.  It  was  a  house  of  call  and  general 
rendezvous  for  foreign  servants  out  of  place. 
Valets,  couriers,  cooks,  of  many  varieties  of 
shade,  nation,  and  respectability,  were  assem¬ 
bled  there,  smoking,  drinking,  and  playing 
at  an  insuft’erably  noisy  game,  unknown,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  to  Englishmen,  and  which  must,  I 
think,  have  been  invented  in  sheer  despair  of 
cards,  dice,  or  other  implements  of  gambling. 
The  sole  instruments  of  play  were  the  game¬ 
sters’  lingers,  of  which  the  two  persons  play¬ 
ing  suddenly  and  simultaneously  uplifted  as 
many,  or  as  few,  as  they  pleased,  each  player 
alternately  calling  a  number  ;  and  if  he 
named  jirecisely  how  man}’  lingers  were  held 
up  by  himself  and  opponent,  he  marked  a 
point.  The  hubbub  of  cries — “  cinq,”  “  neuf,” 
“  dix,”  (fcc., — was  deafening.  The  players 
— almost  everybody  in  the  large  room — were 
too  much  occupied  to  notice  our  entrance  ; 
and  M.  Levasseur  and  myself  seated  our¬ 
selves,  and  called  for  something  to  drink, 
without,  I  was  glad  to  see,  exciting  the 

slightest  observation.  M.  Levasseur,  1  soon 

®  .  .  •  . 
perceived,  was  an  intimate  actpiaintance  of 

many  there ;  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
for  he  spoke  French  very  well,  I  found  that 
he  was  a  Swiss,  llis  name  was,  1  therefore 
concluded,  assumed.  Nothing  positive  re¬ 
warded  my  w’atchfulness  that  evening  ;  but 
I  felt  quite  sure  Levasseur  had  come  there 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  some  one, 
as  he  did  not  play,  and  went  away  about 
half-past  eleven  o’clock  with  an  obviously 
discontented  air.  The  following  night  it 
was  the  same ;  but  the  next,  who  should 
peer  into  the  room  about  half-past  ten,  and 
look  cautiously  round,  but  M.  Alexandre  le 
Breton !  The  instant  the  eyes  of  the  friends 
met,  Levasseur  rose  and  went  out.  1  hesi¬ 
tated  to  follow,  lest  such  a  movement  might 
excite  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  well  I  did  not, 
as  they  both  presently  returned,  and  seated 
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themselves  close  by  my  side.  The  anxious, 
haggard  countenance  of  Le  Breton — who 
had,  I  should  have  before  stated,  been  pri¬ 
vately  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  force 
early  on  the  morning  I  visited  Oak  Cottage 
— struck  me  forcibly,  especially  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Levasseur,  which  wore  only 
an  expression  of  malignant  and  ferocious 
triumph,  slightly  dashed  by  temporary  dis¬ 
appointment.  Le  Breton  stayed  but  a  short 
time  ;  and  the  only  whispered  words  I 
caught  were — “  He  has,  I  fear,  some  suspi¬ 
cion.” 

The  anxiety  and  impatience  of  Belle- 
bon  whilst  this  was  going  on  became  ex¬ 
treme,  and  he  sent  me  note  after  note — the 
only  mode  of  communication  I  would  per¬ 
mit — expressive  of  his  consternation  at  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  w’hen  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  llis  house  would  arrive  at  maturity, 
without  anvtliing  having  in  the  meantime 
been  accomplished.  1  pitied  him  greatly, 
and  after  some  thought  and  hesitation,  re¬ 
solved  upon  a  new'  and  bolder  game.  By 
affecting  to  drink  a  great  deal,  occasional! v 
playing,  and  in  other  w’ays  exhibiting  a  reck¬ 
less,  devil-may-care  demeanor,  1  had  striven 
to  insinuate  myself  into  the  confidence  and 
companionship  of  Levasseur,  but  hitherto 
without  much  effect;  and  although  once  I 
could  see,  startled  by  a  casual  hint  1  dropped 
to  another  person — one  of  ours — just  suffi¬ 
ciently  loud  for  him  to  hear — that  1  knew’  a 
sure  and  safe  market  for  stopped  Bank-of- 
England  notes,  the  cautious  scoundrel  quickly 
subsided  into  his  usual  guarded  reserve.  He 
evidently  doubted  me,  and  it  wms  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  to  remove  those  doubts. 
This  was  at  last  effectually,  and,  1  am  vain 
enough  to  think,  cleverly  done.  One  even¬ 
ing  a  rakish-looking  man,  who  ostentatiously 
and  repeatedly  declared  himself  to  be  Mr. 
Trelawney  of  Conduit  Street,  and  who  was 
evidently  three  parts  intoxicated,  seated  him¬ 
self  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  with  much 
braggart  impudence  boasted  of  his  money, 
at  the  same  time  displaying  a  pocket-book, 
which  seemed  pretty  full  of  Bank-of-Pingland 
notes.  There  were  only  a  few  persons  j)re- 
sent  in  the  room  besides  us,  and  they  were 
at  the  other  end. of  the  room.  Levasseur,  1 
saw,  noticed  with  c.  nsiderable  interest  the 
look  of  greed  and  covetousness  which  I 
fixed  on  that  same  pocket-book-.  At  length 
the  stranger  rose  to  depart.  1  also  hurried 
up  and  slipped  after  him,  and  was  quietly 
and  slyly  followed  by  Levasseur.  After  pro¬ 
ceeding  about  a  dozen  paces  1  looked  fur¬ 
tively  about,  but  not  behind :  robbed  Mr. 
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Trebiwney  of  his  pockel-book,  which  he  had 
placed  in  one  of  the  tails  of  his  coat ;  crossed 
over  the  street,  and  walked  hurriedly  away, 
still,  I  could  hear,  followed  by  Levasseur.  I 
entered  another  public-house,  strode  into  an 
empty  back-room,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of 
examining  my  prize,  when  in  stepped  Levas¬ 
seur.  He  looked  triumphant  as  Lucifer,  as 
he  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a 
low  exulting  voice,  “  I  saw  that  pretty  trick, 
Williams,  and  can,  if  I  like,  transport  you  !” 

My  consternation  w'as  naturally  extreme, 
and  Levasseur  laughed  immensely  at  the 
terror  he  excited.  “  Soyez  tranquille,”  he 
said  at  last,  at  the  same  time  ringing  the 
bell :  “  I  shall  not  hurt  you.”  lie  ordered 
some  wine,  and  after  the  waiter  had  ful¬ 
filled  the  order  and  left  the  room,  said, 
“Those  notes  of  Mr.  Trelawney’s  will  of 
course  be  stopped  in  the  morning,  but  I 
think  I  once  heard  you  say  you  knew  of  a 
market  for  such  articles  ?” 

I  hesitated,  coyly  unwilling  to  further 
commit  myself.  “  Come,  come,”  resumed 
Levasseur  in  a  still  low  but  menacing  tone, 
“  no  nonsense.  I  have  you  now  ;  you  are, 
in  fact,  entirely  in  my  power ;  but  be  candid, 
and  you  are  safe.  Who  is  your  friend  ?” 

“  He  is  not  in  town  now,”  I  stammered. 

“Stuff — humbug!  I  have  myself  some 
notes  to  change.  There,  now  we  understand 
each  other.  WHiat  does  he  give,  and  how 
does  he  dispose  of  them  ?” 

“  He  gives  about  a  third  generally,  and 
gets  rid  of  them  abroad.  They  reach  the 
Bank  through  bona-fide  and  innocent  hold¬ 
ers,  and  in  that  case  the  Bank  is  of  course 
bound  to  pay.” 

“  Is  that  the  law  also  with  respect  to  bills 
of  exchange?’’ 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure  it  is.” 

“And  is  amount  of  any  consequence  to 
your  friend.” 

“  None,  I  believe,  whatever.” 

“  Well  then  you  must  introduce  me  to 
him.” 

“  No  that  I  can’t,”  I  hurriedly  answered. 
“  He  won’t  deal  with  strangers.” 

“  You  must,  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  call  an 
officer.”  Terrified  by  this  tlireat,  1  muttered 
that  his  name  was  Levi  Samuel. 

“And  where  does  Levi  Samuel  live?” 

“  That,”  I  replied,  “  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
know  how  to  communicate  with  him.” 

“  Finally  it  was  settled  by  Levasseur  that 
I  shound  dine  at  Oak  Cottage  the  next  day 
but  one,  and  that  I  should  arrange  with 
Samuel  to  meet  us  there  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  The  notes  and  bills  he  had  to  dispose 


of,  I  was  to  inform  Samuel,  amounted  to 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  I  was 
promised  £500  for  effecting  the  bargain. 

“Five  hundred  pounds,  remember,  Wil¬ 
liams,”  said  Levasseur  as  we  parted  ;  “  or,  if 
you  deceive  me,  transportation!  You  can 
prove  nothing  regarding  me,  when*as  1  could 
settle  you  ofl'-hand.” 

The  superintendent  and  I  had  a  long  and 
rather  anxious  conference  the  next  day.  We 
agreed  that,  situate  as  Oak  Cottage  was,  in 
an  open  space,  away  from  any  other  build¬ 
ing,  it  would  not  be  advisable  that  any  officer 
except  myself  and  the  pretended  Samuel 
should  approach  the  place.  We  also  agreed 
as  to  the  probability  of  such  clever  rogues 
having  so  placed  the  notes  and  bills  that 
they  could  be  consumed  or  otherwise  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  slightest  alarm,  and  that  the 
open  arrest  of  Levasseur,  and  a  search  of 
Oak  Cottage,  would  in  all  likelihood  prove 
fruitless.  There  will  be  only  two  of  them,” 
I  said  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  as  to  tlie  somewhat  dangerous  game  I 
was  risking  with  powerful  and  desperate 
men,  “even  should  Le  Breton  be  there;  and 
surely  Jack.son  and  I,  aided  by  the  surprise 
and  our  pistols,  will  be  too  many  for  them.” 
Little  more  was  said,  the  superintendent 
wished  us  luck,  and  1  sought  out  and  in¬ 
structed  Jackson. 

I  will  confess  that,  on  setting  out  the  next 
day  to  keep  my  appointment,  I  felt  consider¬ 
able  anxiety.  Levasseur  mujht  have  dis¬ 
covered  my  vocation,  and  set  this  trap  for 
my  destruction.  Yet  that  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible.  At  all  events,  whatever  the  danger, 
it  was  necessary  to  face  it ;  and  having 
cleaned  and  loaded  my  pistols  with  unusual 
care,  and  bade  my  wife  a  more  than  usually 
earnest  farewell,  which,  by  the  way,  rather 
startled  her,  I  set  off,  determined,  as  we  used 
to  say  in  Yorkshire,  “  to  win  the  horse  or 
lose  the  saddle.” 

I  arrived  in  good  time  at  Oak  Cottage, 
and  found  my  host  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits.  Dinner  was  ready,  he  said,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  wait  a  few'  minutes 
for  the  two  friends  he  expected. 

Tivo  friends!”  1  exclaimed,  really  startled. 
“You  told  me  last  evening  there  was  to  be 
only  one,  a  Monsieur  le  Breton.” 

“  True,”  rejoined  Levasseur  carelessly  ; 
“  but  I  had  forgotten  that  another  party  as 
much  interested  as  ourselves  w'ould  like  to  be 
present,  and  invite  himself,  if  1  did  not.  But 
there  will  be  enough  for  us  all,  never  fear,” 
he  added  with  a  coarse  laugh,  “especially 
as  Madame  Levasseur  does  not  dine  with  us.” 
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At  this  moment  a  loud  knock  was  heard. 

“  Here  they  are  !”  exclaimed  Levasseur,  and 
hastened  out  to  meet  them.  I  peeped 
through  the  blind,  and  to  my  great  alarm 
saw  that  Le  Breton  was  accompanied  by  the 
clerk  Dubarle!  My  first  impulse  was  to 
seize  my  pistols  and  rush  out  of  the  house ; 
but  calmer  thoughts  soon  succeeded,  and 
the  improbability  tliat  a  plan  had  been  laid 
to  entrap  me  recurred  forcibly.  Still,  should 
the  clerk  recognise  me?  The  situation  was 
undoubtedly  a  critical  one ;  but  I  was  in  for 
it,  and  must  therefore  brave  the  matter  out 
in  the  best  way  I  could. 

Presently  a  conversation,  carried  on  in  a 
loud,  menacing  tone  in  the  next  room  be¬ 
tween  Levasseur  and  the  new-comers,  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention,  and  I  softly  approached 
the  door  to  listen.  Le  Breton,  I  soon  found, 
was  but  half  a  villian,  and  was  extremely 
anxious  that  the  property  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  till  at  least  another  effort  had  been 
made  at  negotiation.  The  others,  now  that 
a  market  for  the  notes  and  securities  had 
been  obtained,  were  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  immediately  leave  the 
country.  The  almost  agonized  entreaties  of 
Le  Breton  that  they  would  not  utterly  ruin 
the  house  he  had  betrayed,  were  treated 
with  scornful  contempt,  and  he  was  at  length 
silenced  by  their  brutal  menaces.  Le 
Breton,  I  further  learned,  was  a  cousin  of 
Madame  Levasseur,  whose  husband  had 
first  pillaged  him  at  play,  and  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  crime  which  had  been  committed 
as  the  sole  means  of  concealing  the  defal¬ 
cations  of  which  he,  Levasseur,  had  been 
the  occasion  and  promoter. 

After  a  brief  delay,  all  three  entered  the 
dining-room,  and  a  slight  but  significant 
start  which  the  clerk  Dubarle  gave,  as  Le¬ 
vasseur,  with  mock  ceremony,  introduced 
me,  made  my  heart,  as  folk  say,  leap  into 
my  mouth.  His  half-formed  suspicions 
seemed,  however,  to  be  dissipated  for  the 
moment  by  the  humorous  account  Levasseur 
gave  him  of  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Trelawney, 
and  we  sat  down  to  a  very  handsome  dinner. 

A  more  uncomfortable  one,  albeit,  I  never 
assisted  at.  The  fuitive  looks  of  Dubarle, 
who  had  been  only  partially  reassured,  grew 
more  and  more  inquisitive  and  earnest.  For¬ 
tunately  Levasseur  was  in  rollicking  spirits 
and  humor,  and  did  not  heed  the  unquiet 
glances  of  the  young  man ;  and  as  for  Le 
Breton,  he  took  little  notice  of  anybody. 
At  last  this  terrible  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  wine  was  pushed  briskly  round.  I 
drank  much  more  freely  than  usual,  partly 


with  a  view  to  calm  my  nerves,  and  partly 
to  avoid  remark.  It  was  nearly  the  time  for 
the  Jew’s  appearance,  when  Dubarle,  after 
a  scrutinizing  and  somewhat  imperious  look 
at  my  face,  said  abruptly,  “I  think,  Monsieur 
Williams,  I  have  seen  you  somewhere 
before  ?” 

“  Very  likely,”  I  replied  with  as  much 
indifference  as  I  could  assume.  “Many 
persons  have  seen  me  before — some  of  them 
once  or  twice  too  often.” 

“  True !”  exclaimed  Levasseur  with  a 
shout.  “Trelawney,  for  instance!” 

“  I  should  like  to  see  monsieur  with  his  wig 
off!”  said  the  clerk  with  increasing  insolence. 
“Nonsense,  Dubarle;  you  arc  a  fool,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Levasseur ;  “  and  I  will  not  have  my 
good  friend  Williams  insulted.” 

Dubarle  did  not  persist,  but  it  was  plain 
enough  that  some  dim  remembrance  of  my 
features  continued  to  haunt  and  perplex  him. 

At  length,  and  the  relief  was  unspeakable, 
a  knock  at  the  door  announced  .lackson — 
Levi  Samuel  I  mean.  We  all  jumped  up, 
and  ran  to  the  window.  It  was  the  Jew 
sure  enough,  and  admirably  he  had  dressed 
and  now  looked  the  part.  Levasseur  went 
out,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned  intro¬ 
ducing  him.  Jackson  could  not  suppress  a 
start  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  tall,  mous¬ 
tached  addition  to  the  expected  company ; 
and  although  he  turned  it  off  very  well,  it 
drove  the  Jewish  dialect  in  which  he  had 
been  practising  completely  out  of  his 
thoughts  and  speech,  as  he  said,  “You  have 
more  company  than  my  friend  Williams  led 
me  to  expect?” 

“  A  friend — one  friend  extra,  Mr.  Samuel,” 
said  Levasseur  ;  “  that  is  all.  Come,  sit 
down,  and  let  me  help  you  to  a  glass  of 
wine.  You  are  an  English  Jew  I  perceive  ?” 

A  silence  of  a  minute  or  two  succeeded, 
and  then  Levasseur  said,  “  You  are  of 
course  prepared  for  business  ?” 

“  Yes — tliat  is,  if  you  are  reasonable.” 

“  Reasonable  !  the  most  reasonable  men 
in  the  world,”  rejoined  Levasseur  with  a 
loud  laugh.  “  But  pray  where  is  the  gold 
you  mean  to  pay  us  with  ?” 

“  If  w’e  agree,  I  will  fetch  it  in  half  an 
hour.  I  do  not  carry  bags  of  sovereigns 
about  with  me  into  all  companies,”  replied 
Jackson  with  much  readiness. 

“  Well,  that’s  right  enough  ;  and  now,  how’ 
much  discount  do  you  charge  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  when  I  seethe  securities.” 

Levasseur  rose  without  another  word,  and 
left  the  apartment.  He  was  gone  about  ten 
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minutes,  and  on  liis  return,  deliberately 
counted  out  the  stolen  Bank-of-England 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange.  Jackson  ffot 
up  from  his  chair,  peered  close  to  them,  and 
began  noting  down  the  amounts  in  his  pocket- 
book.  I  also  rose,  and  pretended  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  a  picture  by  the  fire-place.  The  mo¬ 
ment  was  a  nervous  one,  as  the  signal  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  could  not  now  be 
changed  or  deferred.  The  clerk  Diibarle 
also  hastily  rose,  and  eyed  Jackson  with  flam¬ 
ing  but  indecisive  looks.  The  examination  of 
the  securities  was  at  length  terminated,  and 
Jackson  began  counting  the  Bank-of-England 
notes  aloud  —  “  One — two — three — four — 
FIVE  !”  As  the  signal  word  passed  his  lips, 
he  threw'  himself  upon  Le  Breton,  who  sat 
next  to  him  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
passed  one  of  my  feet  between  Dubarle’s, 
and  with  a  dextrous  twist  hurled  him  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  floor ;  another  instant  and  my 
grasp  was  on  the  throat  of  Levasseur,  and 
my  pistol  at  his  ear.  “  Hurra  !”  we  both 
shouted  with  eager  excitement ;  and  before 
either  of  the  villains  could  recover  from  his 
surprise,  or  indeed  perfectly  comprehend 
what  had  happened,  Levasseur  and  Le  Bre¬ 
ton  were  handcuffed,  and  resistance  was  out 
of  the  question.  Young  Dubarle  was  next 
easily  secured. 

Levasseur,  the  instant  he  recovered  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  which  the  completeness 
and  suddenness  of  the  surprise  and  attack 
had  paralyzed,  yelled  like  a  madman  with 
rage  and  anger,  and  but  for  us,  would,  I 


verily  believe,  have  dashed  his  brains  out 
against  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  other 
two  were  calmer  ;  and  having  at  last  tho¬ 
roughly  pinioned  and  secured  them,  and 
carefully  gathered  up  the  recovered  plunder, 
w'e  left  Oak  Cottage  in  triumph,  letting  our¬ 
selves  out,  for  the  woman-servant  had  gone 
off,  doubtless  to  acquaint  her  mistress  with 
the  disastrous  turn  affairs  had  taken.  No 
inquiry  w’as  made  after  either  of  them. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  prisoners  were  se¬ 
curely  locked  up,  and  I  hurried  to  acquaint 
M.  Bellebon  with  the  fortunate  issue  of  our 
enterprise.  His  exultation,  it  will  be  readily 
believed,  was  unbounded  ;  and  1  left  him 
busy  with  letters  to  the  firm,  and  doubtless 
one  to  “  cette  chore  et  aimable  Louise,”  an¬ 
nouncing  the  joyful  news. 

The  prisoners,  after  a  brief  trial,  which 
many  readers  of  this  narrative  may  perhaps 
remember,  were  convicted  of  felonious  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  were  all  sentenced  to  ten  years’ 
transportation.  Le  Breton’s  sentence,  the 
judge  told  him,  would  have  been  for  file, 
but  for  the  contrition  he  had  exhibited 
shortly  before  his  apprehension, 
j  As  Levasseur  passed  me  on  leaving  the 
dock,  he  exclaimed  in  French,  and  in  a  des¬ 
perately  savage  tone,  “  I  will  repay  you  for 
this  when  1  return,  and  that  infernal  Trehuv- 
ney  too.”  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to 
j  threats  of  this  kind  to  be  in  any  way  moved 
I  by  them,  and  I  therefore  contented  myself 
I  by  smiling,  and  a  civil  “  Au  revoir — allons !” 


Sale  of  Guizot’s  Library. — M.  Guizot  has 
been  compelled  to  sell  at  auction  a  portion 
of  his  valuable  and  extensive  library,  and  a 
London  paper  describes  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  books,  and  states  the  prices  for 
which  they  were  sold.  “Comte  Aguste 
de  Bastard,  Peintures  et  Ornemens  des  inan- 
uscrits  Frangais  depuis  le  huitieme  siecle 
jusqu’a  la  fin  du  seizieme,“  20  parts,  all  at 
present' published,  in  five  portfolios,  Paris, 
1835.  This  splendid  w'ork  was  described^as 
*  the  most  sumptuous,  unique,  and  costly  book 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  Each  part 
contains  eiglit  plates,  copied  from  the  most 
superb  examples  known  to  exist ;  they  are  co¬ 
lored  and  finished  with  gold  and  silver  equal 
to  the  exquisite  originals ;  the  whole  series 
extends  to  100  engravings  in  20  licralsons, 
each  of  w'hich  was  sold  to  subscribers  only 


at  l,800f.,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  3G,000f., 
or  in  our  money  to  1,500/.  No  perfect  copy 
of  this  production  has  been  offered  for  sale 
in  this  country  prior  to  the  present  time ;  it 
was  sold  for  200/.  “  Voyage  de  la  Corvette 

I’Astrolabe  pendant  les  Annees,  1820,  1827, 
1828,  1829,  sous  le  Commandement  de  Capi- 
taine  d’Urville,  containing  copious  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  objects  in  science  and  history 
met  with  on  the  voyage,  the  whole  being 
illustrated  by  splendid  engravings,  30/.,  ’ 
“  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Romantique  en  Bre¬ 
tagne,”  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  ex¬ 
tensive  works  ever  published  on  the  scenery 
and  antiquities  of  any  part  of  the  world  ;  the 
illustrations  to  this  were  executed  in  the 
most  superb  style  of  lithography  ;  the  stones 
w'ere  broken  as  soon  as  the  plates  were 
printed  ;  20/.  5s. 
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ROBERT  OWEN  AND  SOCIALISM  IN  BRITAIN. 


Attractive  projects  of  social  reform  natu¬ 
rally  have  a  distinct  kind  of  influence  on  the 
several  races  of  men,  just  as  stimulants 
variously  afl’ect  different  constitutions.  The 
fiery  Frank  receives  the  golden  image  with 
fierce  joy — he  sets  it  up  on  high,  calls  on  all 
mankind  to  worship  it,  and  is  ready  to  tram¬ 
ple  down  all  who  disobey.  The  German, 
whose  musing  philosophy  teaches  him  to  be 
astonished  at  nothing,  receives  it  with  solemn 
courtesy,  examines  it  earnestly,  hy  tlie  aid 
of  his  peculiar  lights,  and  sees  in  it  curious 
forms  and  minute  characteristics,  which 
please  and  amuse  him.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon, 
in  the  general  case,  takes  the  measure  of  it 
instantaneously,  with  his  trained  practical 
mind,  and  flings  it  hack  at  its  inventor  with  a 
short  and  scornful  laugh.  Nor  does  he  gene¬ 
rally,  though  habitually  a  grumbler,  regret 
his  rapid  judgment.  lie  abuses  sinecure 
offices  and  the  game-laws — he  revolts  against 
church-rates.  He  is  eloquent  about  the 
abuses  of  the  law  when  he  has  lost  his  case 
and  is  paying  his  attorney’s  bill.  He  grumbles 
about  poor-rates  and  local  taxes.  Hut  much 
as  he  dislikes  all  these  things,  lie  hates  a  pre¬ 
tender  and  a  charlatan  with  a  more  cordial 
and  emphatic  hatred.  He  remembers  that 
some  able  men  have  endeavored  to  reform 
the  law,  but  have  found  it  difficult.  He  sees 
in  Anti-Corn-Laiv  Leagues,  in  Finance  Re- 
form  Associations,  and  in  a  Parliamentary  Op¬ 
position,  machinery  capable  of  somewhat 
mitigating  the  evils  under  which  he  com¬ 
plains.  He  is  read}’  to  admit,  that,  on  tl.e 
whole,  if  things  be  bad  thev  might  be  worse. 
And  when  a  man  who  has  been  working  in 
the  closet,  and  has  combated  with  no  diffi¬ 
culties  but  those  suggested  by  himself,  comes 
to  him  with  a  project  for  upsetting  all  that 
human  skill  and  labor  have  done  for  society 
during  centuries,  and  substituting  a  perfect 
machine  of  the  destroyer’s  owm  invention  in 
its  stead,  he  receives  the  proposal  as  he  would 
an  offer  to  strike  him  to  the  heart,  or  sever 
the  spinal  cord,  on  the  assurance  that  the 
operator  had  found  a  more  ingenious  and 
effective  method  of  reanimating  his  clay,  than 


that  vulgar  vitrdity — liable  to  disease  and  to 
decay — with  which  the  common  herd  of  men 
are  endow’ed. 

But  those  very  characteristics  that  make 
our  people  less  susceptible  than  others  to 
projects  and  vain  theories,  impart  to  the  few 
who  do  adopt  them  an  obstinacy  and  fixity  of 
purpose  that  sometimes  render  formidable 
what  the  community  at  large  treat  with  un¬ 
mitigated  contempt.  Honest  conviction  on 
the  part  of  some,  in  others  a  spirit  of  singu¬ 
larity,  or  a  heroic  championship  of  a  despised 
cause,  will  bring  converts  among  us  to  any 
opinions  ably  and  zealously  promulgated  ; 
and  the  converts  so  gained  are  valuable  to 
their  cause  ;  for  steadiness,  pertinacity,  and 
the  pride  of  consistency  distinguish  us  above 
all  other  people  who  form  opinions  for  them¬ 
selves.  So  it  occurs,  that  when  in  France  a 
new  revolutionary  wave  has  swept  away  the 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  cherished  idol,  when  the 
I  German,  analyzing  the  great  strata  of  society 
with  a  microscope,  has  found  scratches  and 
crystallizations,  and  forgotten  the  large  out¬ 
lines  he  has  been  called  on  to  inspect ;  in 
British  society  the  evil  once  inserted  still  re¬ 
mains,  though  but  in  a  topical  form.  It 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  hard,  obstinate,  in¬ 
dolent  sore — neither  cautevv  nor  the  knife 
will  eradicate  it ;  all  strong  remedies  chafe 
and  inflame  it :  nothing  remains  but  to 
strengthen  the  patient,  and  raise  the  general 
tone  of  his  health,  so  that  its  virulence  may 
gradually  decay. 

Arising  from  some  such  cause  as  this,  there 
is  a  certain  dull,  muddy  homeliness  about 
British  Socialism.  It  wants  altogether  the 
daring  lustre  that  has  surrounded,  not  only 
the  sayings  but  the  deeds  of  the  French 
school,  and  it  has  but  little  of  the  earnest 
dreaminess  of  the  German.  Such  an  episode 
in  history  as  the  national  workshops  and  the 
Commission  of  the  Luxembourg  will  supply 
the  world  with  a  lasting  historical  wonder. 
It  will  be  more  like  an  Arabian  tale  than  a 
passage  in  positive  history  ;  and  even  such 
incidents  as  the  sudden  eminence  of  Masa- 
,  niello,  or  Jack  Cade,  will  look  small  and 
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parochial  when  measured  with  the  meteoric 
transit  of  Louis  Blanc.  He  has  been  the 
Phaeton  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; —  ' 

- “  Leve  pondus  erat;  nec  qnod  cognoscere 

possent 

Solis  equi ;  solitaque  jngnin  gravitate  carebat. 
- magnis  tainen  excidit  ausis.’*' 

Indeed,  though  it  be  an  important,  and,  as 
we  may  be  able  to  show,  a  curious  subject  of 
inquiry,  we  have  no  great  names  or  brilliant 
deeds  to  connect  with  Socialism,  or  its  cog¬ 
nate  systems,  in  this  country.  Hilbert  Owen’s 
name  stands  alone  on  an  eminence,  quite  un¬ 
approachable,  such  as  it  is.  He  has  been 
king,  priest,  and  prophet,  within  his  own 
world  of  opinion.  One  has  a  formidable  idea 
of  heads  of  sects  when  they  present  them¬ 
selves  on  paper.  We  would  not  like  to  de¬ 
clare  how  awe-inspiring  might  be  the  presence 
of  Sw'edenborg  or  Joe  Smith,  of  Mesmer, 
Paracelsus,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  or  Louis  Blanc. 
But  surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  less 
likely  to  inspire  awe,  or  even  vulgar  wonder, 
than  the  presence  and  conversation  of  this 
man — perhaps  the  only  conspicuous  man  in 
the  British  empire,  who  has,  in  his  own  walk, 
no  rival.  It  is  curious,  indeed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  results  of  an  inquiry  into 
whatever  w'e  have  in  this  country  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Socialism,  that  for  its  position  among 
the  eminent  and  conspicuous  things  of  the 
community,  it  should  have  developed  so  little 
talent — so  little  that  is  worth  reading — so 
little  that  one,  with  the  best  intentions  to- 
W’ards  acquiring  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  w’ritten  developments  of  the  sect,  cun 
read.  We  suppose  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  is  the  cause  of 
this.  Genius  courts  the  sunshine,  and  though 
it  may  also  “  love  the  high  imbowed  roof,” 
and  the  dim  religious  light,  it  does  not  love 
parallelograms  and  spade  husbandry,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  told  by  political  economy 
that  they  are  misapplied.  Hence  the  want  of 
any  received  Owenist  literature.  Who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  h.as  heard  of  John  Finch,  Charles 
Southwell,  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  William 
Spier?  W'ho  has  heard  of  Goodwyn  Barm- 
by  ?  The  name  is  peculiar  enough  to  escape 
being  passed  unnoticed  among  Smiths  and 
Browns,  and  it  is  the  name  of  a  man  of  real 
genius  ;  but  unle.ss  w’e  had  hunted  him  out 
specially,  through  the  obscure  Communistic 
regions  which  it  is  his  nature  to  heunt,  death 
might  have  overtaken  us  ere  w’e  had  identi¬ 
fied  the  curious  effusions  of  his  genius  with 
the  name  of  their  author.  Reading  an  article 
on  Communism,  in  a  Continuation  of  the 


German  Conversations  Lexicon,  after  the 
name  of  Owen  as  a  Socialist  came  that  of 
Combe.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  German  had  confounded  two  systems 
with  each  other  ;  but  he  had  only  committed 
the  common  error  of  confounding  a  known 
individual  with  another  bearing  his  name. 
Abram  Combe  was  an  important  member  of 
the  official  staff  among  Owen’s  followers.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  New-View  establishment 
at  Orbiston,  as  little  remembered,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  as  little  known  as  himself. 

Thus,  in  search  of  the  eminence  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  sect,  in  so  far  as  known  names 
are  concerned,  we  are  driven  to  one  man — 
even  Robert  Owen  himself.  We  can  neither 
stop  short  nor  go  farther  ;  we  cannot  turn  to 
the  right  or  the  left ;  the  rest  is  all  blank. 
And  if  we  ask  the  generation  who  have  been 
born  after  the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  what  they  know  of  Robert  Owen, 
they  will  be  apt  to  speak  of  liim  as  of  some 
imujni  nominis  umbra;  apart  from  his  imme¬ 
diate  follow^ers,  none  of  them  have  read  what 
he  has  written.  Nor  have  even  the  older 
generation  read  them  in  later  times.  Those 
w'ho  may  have  known  them  of  old  remember 
unpleasantly  how  they-  had  listened  to  his 
bland  proposals,  ignorant  of  their  real  aim  ; 
and  w’hen  they  discovered  it — when  they  saw 
“  Harmony  Hall”  through  the  trees — how 
they  found  their  w’ay,  with  breathless  haste, 
back  to  the  beaten  highway,  content  rather 
to  admit  that  they  had  been  accidentally 
trespassing,  than  to  confess  that  they  had 
been  really  directing  their  steps  to  the  par¬ 
allelogram. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
tone  to  adopt  towards  so  great  a  man.  The 
little  knot  of  followers  will  doubtless  say  so  ; 
some  who  have  heard  of  his  name,  and  per¬ 
haps  know  scarcely  enough  of  him  to  sepa¬ 
rate  him  from  the  “  Owen  swift  and  Owen 
strong”  of  Gray,  may  join  them.  But  who 
that  has  encountered  the  monotonous  weari¬ 
ness  of  this  man’s  enunciations  of  the  general 
principles  of  his  policy,  the  perpetual  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  form  of  words  recurring 
somewhere  or  other  about  once  a  week  for 
the  past  forty  years, — can  help  a  little  con¬ 
versational  relaxation  before  he  closes  with  so 
unvarying  a  theme  ?  When  the  reader  of  it 
is  in  bad  humor,  it  is  like  ceaseless  rain  pat¬ 
tering  on  the  roof  and  windows  ;  when  be  is 
in  good  humor,  it  is 

A  noise  like  to  a  hidden  brook, 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune.” 
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It  is  surely  not  required  of  any  one  who 
forms  an  estimate  of  Robert  Owen’s  sys¬ 
tem,  that  all  he  has  written  must  have  been 
read  and  must-be  remembered.  It  would  be 
as  fair,  in  estimating  the  capabilities  of  a 
practical  lawyer,  to  demand  a  remembrance 
of  the  contents  of  all  the  deeds  he  had  draft¬ 
ed  throughout  a  very  long  jirofessional  ca¬ 
reer.  We  question  the  power  of  human  pa¬ 
tience  to  accomplish  the  task.  Owen  seems 
to  have  even  tired  some  of  his  own  nearest  and 
devoted  friends  by  his  monotonous  reitera¬ 
tion — a  difficult  thing  for  a  social  prophet  to 
accomplish,  and  one  that  evinces  power  of 
humdrum  almost  superhuman.  An}"  speci¬ 
men  will  do  for  a  type  of  the  whole  continu¬ 
ous  stream,  of  which  any  one  passage  is  as 
like  the  rest  as  one  buketful  of  water  from  a 
burn  is  like  every  other.  Things  that  are 
common  enough  in  one  time  or  place  are 
curious  in  others  :  and  though  the  sect  have 
been  so  liberally  treated  to  their  master’s  elo¬ 
quence,  it  is  as  unknown  to  the  ordinary  pub¬ 
lic  who  read  magrazines  and  reviews  as  the 
works  of  Occam,  Erigena,  or  Balbus.  Our 
readers  will  not,  therefore,  think  it  a  super¬ 
fluous  task  to  peruse  a  few  sentences  by 
Owen,  e.xtracted  from  his  organ,  “  The  New 
Moral  World.”  We  select  a  “  Memorial  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons,”  dated  “  Harmony 
Hall,  Hants,  31st  May,  1844,”  which  begins 
thus  : — 


“  Your  memorialist  lias  devoted  some  years — 
more  than  half  a  century — to  investifrate  and  as¬ 
certain  what  society  is,  how  it  has  become  what 
it  is,  how  the  evils  which  it  has  suffered  may  be 
removed,  their  recurrence  prevented,  and  a  very 
superior  state  of  human  existence  be  established. 

“  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  discover  that  so¬ 
ciety  from  the  beginning  commenced  in  ignorance, 
was  based  on  imaginary  notions,  opposed  to  facts 
and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  nature. 

“  That  the  entire  superstructure  of  society  has 
been  raised,  step  by  step,  from  its  base  upon 
these  fundamental  errors,  and  thus  has  been 
brouglit  into  universal  practice  a  system,  false, 
complicated,  and  contradictory — a  .system  irra¬ 
tional,  and  destructive  of  the  well-being  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  human  race. 

“  This  irrational  system  Itself  is  the  first 
obstacle  to  be  removed,  before  such  changes  in 
principle  and  practice  can  be  accomplished  as 
will  insure  a  steady  progress  towards  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  exist¬ 
ence. 

“  This  obstacle  may  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  whole  history  of  man,  be  removed  by  an  easy, 
gradual,  and  most  beneficial  reorganization  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  principle  and  practice — a  reorganization 
that,  when  adopted,  will  insure  far  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  to  all,  of  every  rank  and  class,  than  any 


individual  has  experienced,  or  than  any  one  can 
experience,  so  long  as  this  old  irrational  sy.stcm 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue.”  And  so  forth. 

It  is  always  the  fate  of  writers  of  this  kind, 
that  they  have  to  complain  of  being  misun¬ 
derstood  and  misinterpreted.  If  one  of  the 
uninitiated  attempts  to  give  an  abridgement 
or  a  sketch  of  the  system,  he  is  sure  to  omit 
some  minute  element,  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  un rationalized  man,  but  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  working  out  of  the  system,  as  the 
balance-spring  to  the  movements  of  the 
watch.  If  one  attempts  to  let  the  doctrine 
declare  itself  in  quotations,  he  is  sure  to  take 
them  from  the  wrong  place,  and  to  represent 
them  in  false  juxtaposition.  We  shall  be 
content  to  anticipate  these  charges,  since  we 
do  not  profess  to  give  the  reader  even  the 
most  meagre  outline  of  Owen’s  system.  Our 
task  is  to  describe  and  narrate,  neither  to  pro¬ 
pagate  nor  refute  doctrines  and  assertions. 
Nor,  if  we  desired  to  set  up  a  figure  of  0  wen- 
ism,  that  we  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knocking  it  down,  could  we  accomplish  the 
task  to  our  satisfaction.  We  read  on  and  on 
and  on,  and  we  have  indistinct  glimmerings, 
such  as  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  may 
afford  ;  but  we  never  have  been  capable  to 
take  away  that  kind  of  articulate  impression 
of  the  system  which  would  enable  us  to 
say — “  Behold,  there  is  the  system  of  Robert 
Owen.”  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be, 
that  his  discourse  always  resolves  itself  into 
two  extremes,  without  the  proper  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  connect  them  intellectually  together. 
The  one  is  the  extreme  of  abstractness, 
the  other  is  the  extreme  of  concreteness. 
After  imbibing  a  few  pages  of  such  vague 
generalities  as  we  have  quoted,  while  the 
mind’s  eye  is  struggling  through  the  intel¬ 
lectual  haze,  suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
the  whole  is  instantaneously  altered  as  by 
the  rising  of  a  curtain,  and  you  feel  yourself 
driven  through  a  long,  hard  series  of  minute 
practical  details,  balance-sheets  of  profit  and 
loss,  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  manure 
requisite  for  a  given  return  by  turnip  hus¬ 
bandry,  the  adaptability  of  a  new  sowing- 
machine  to  drills,  the  steam-power  necessary 
to  drive  so  many  spindle?,  the  cheapest 
means  of  cooking  a  dinner  for  two  hundred 
people,  and  the  average  market  value  of  a 
fustian-jacket  that  has  been  worn  for  three 
months.  The  mind,  a  little  perplexed  by 
the  generalities,  is  glad  to  find  something 
substantial  that  it  can  grasp,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  the  calculations  are  ac¬ 
curate,  and  the  arrangements  practicable  and 
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sagacious.  The  question,  then,  comes  to  be, 
how  are  these  calculations  and  these  econo¬ 
mical  plans  and  instructions  to  be  of  any  use 
to  the  world  by  being  applied  to  any  practi¬ 
cal  end  ?  Here  we  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  testing  question  between  those  who  have 
faith  in  Owen  and  those  who  have  not.  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  his  general  princi¬ 
ple  once  applied,  man  is  instantly  metamor¬ 
phosed  from  an  imperfect  into  a  perfect 
being ;  that  in  all  our  calculations  as  to  his 
fate  and  prospects  we  must  treat  him  as 
such,  and  in  arranging  for  the  future,  deal 
with  his  changed  state  as  so  much  additional 
capital.  He  is  worth  so  many  thousands  oft 
pounds  just  now;  when  Owenism  is  adopted, 
he  is  worth  somewhat  more  than  double  the 
amount,  and  all  calculations  regarding  him 
must  proceed  on  that  datum.  •  At  present 
he  is  dissipated,  idle,  extravagant.  He  wil¬ 
fully  hurts  his  constitution,  he  idles  away 
valuable  time,  he  makes  false  speculations 
and  ruins  himself  and  others,  he  occupies 
himself  in  controversy,  in  novel-reading,  in 
vain  or  even  wicked  amusements.  He  dresses 
himself  absurdly  and  irrationally,  occasion¬ 
ally  talks  nonsense,  does  foolish  things,  and 
induces  or  compels  other  people  to  do  foolish 
things.  When  he  shall  have  become  “  ra¬ 
tional,”  by  ifwallowing  a  dose  of  Owen,  this 
will  be  all  at  an  end.  No  human  beinj?  will 
be  idle  for  a  moment  that  he  can  give  to 
working  without  injury  to  his  constitution. 
No  one  will  waste  his  labor,  but  every  one 
will  devote  it  to  the  most  profitable  end,  in 
so  far  that  if  a  farthing  of  additional  profit 
can  be  realized  by  his  adopting  some  occu¬ 
pation  which  in  his  old  benighted  state  he 
hated  and  would  not  have  adopted  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  yet  he  w'ill  immediately 
set  about  it  without  a  murmur.  No  one  will 
ever  drink  tw'O  irlasses  of  wine  when  a  Lrbiss 

O  ^  O 

and  three-fourths  is  the  quantity  adapted  to 
his  constitution.  No  one  will  sleep  eight 
hours  and  a  half  Avhen  eight  hours  are  suffi¬ 
cient.  No  one  will  keep  pork  till  it  becomes 
maggotty,  and  no  iinconscientious  kitchen- 
maid  will  take  too  thick  a  skin  off  potatoes 
and  Avaste  their  substance  ;  sows  will  ahvays 
farrow  a  given  quantity  of  piglings  ;  there 
will  be  no  potato  disease  ;  and  the  yield  of 
turnips  per  acre  will  be  precisely  what  is 
wanted. 

All  these  things  being  granted,  the  rest  is 
plain  sailing.  You  can  tell  what  mankind 
are  to  be  worth  by  the  rule  of  three.  You 
can  estimate  your  man-power  just  as  you 
can  your  steam-power.  Owen’s  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  effective  application  was  in  the  case 


of  Ireland.  It  was  a  well-selected  instance 
of  Avaste  of  poAver,  and  certainly  the  balance 
presented  by  a  full  restorativ’e  Avas,  as  any 
one  might  anticipate,  something  very  large 
and  eminently  satisfactory.  A  quotation  from 
his  “  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,” 
Avhcn  compared  Avith  the  passage  we  have 
already  cited,  Avill  enable  the  reader  practi¬ 
cally  to  feel  what  Ave  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Mr.  Owen  suddenly  leaps  from  the 
purely  abstract  and  general  to  the  most  mi- 
nutelv  concrete.  He  begins  as  usual  Avith 

^  •  O 

some  such  introductory  announcement  as 
the  folloAving : — “  I  Avill  now  disclose  to  you 
a  secret,  Avhich,  till  noAV,  has  been  hidden 
from'  mankind.  It  is,  that  the  fundamental 
notion  on  Avhich  the  Avhole  fabric  of  society 
has  been  raised,  is  an  error — a  lamentr  ble 
error — one  Avhich  pervades  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  men.  And  while  that  notion  shall 
be  taught  to  the  rising  generations,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  produce  results  in  any  de¬ 
gree  more  beneficial  than  those  Avhich  have 

O  ^  ^ 

been  realized  in  past  times,  and  Avhich  are 
now  e.xperienced  around  us.  And,  what 
may  at  first  seem  the  more  extraordinary,  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  man,  Avoman,  or  child, 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  Avhatever  may 
be  their  rank,  station,  condition,  or  fortune, 
that  that  notion  should  be  longer  permitted 
to  irrationahze  the  human  mind  and  con¬ 
duct.”  While  the  reader’s  mind  is  striving 
to  realize  this  solemn  announcement,  and  is 
in  some  measure  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
its  hazy  vagueness,  it  is  immediately  raised 
to  life  by  being  plunged  into  the  following 
statements,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  inys- 
terv  or  vagueness. 

Calcuhitiov  Jlr si,  showing  the  result  from  the 
iiicliistry  of  1000  [)et)|)!e  employed  partly  in  the 
cultivation  and  disposal  of  the  produce  of  1000 
acres,  and  partly  in  manufacture.s. 

Suppose  an  as.^nciation  of  1000  people,  of  the 
usual  ages  in  society,  to  rent  or  purchase  a  farm 
(>f  1000  Irish  acres  of  a  medium  (juality  of  soil,  to 
put  it  under  spade  cultivation,  and  to  arrange  it 
as  under  the  subjoined  calculations  aamII  show 
tlio  number  of  laborers  nece.ssary  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  the  probable  produce,  and  the 
surplus  that  will  remain,  after  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  are  provided  with  food,  clothes,  instruction, 
and  superior  domestic  education  : 

200  acres  green  crop,  say  80  acres  potatoes  or 
carrots,  and  120  acres  white,  yellow,  or 
SAvedish  turnips. 

200  ditto  fallow  crop,  viz.,  150  acres  flax,  and 
50  Avheat. 

200  ditto  clover,  rape,  A'etches,  &c. 

200  ditto  Avhite  crop,  viz.,  78  acres  of  Avheat, 
122  acres  oats. 
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150  acres  pasture,  a  part  to  be  laid  down,  and 
as  much  taken  up  occasionally. 

30  ditto  Orchard,  producing  fruits,  roots,  and 
culinary  vegetables,  cabbage  for  dairy, 
cows,  &c. 

20  ditto  site  of  buildings,  exercise  grounds, &c. 
1000  acres.” 

And  all  this  is  but  initiator}’’ — the  calcula¬ 
tions  expand  into  tables  like  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  evolving  such  conclusions 
as  the  quantity  of  certain  produce  that 
“  would  feed  100  cows  or  bullocks,  produc¬ 
ing  691,200  English  pints  of  milk,  or  20,800 
lbs.  of  butter,  or  74,438  lbs.  of  cheese, 
17,920  lbs.  of  beef,  and  the  hides  of  20 
bullocks  which  would  be  slaughtered  yearly.'’ 
The  statements  and  calculations  are  alto¬ 
gether  of  that  formidable  kind  which  general 
readers  are  glad  to  take  for  granted.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  quite  correct, 
and  their  framer’s  good  faith  is  attested  by  a 
subscription  list,  headed  thus;  “Robert 
Owen,  Esq.,  £1000.”  He  would  have  let  it 
go  as  his  other  thousands  have  gone,  hopeful 
and  uncomplaining,  had  there  been  a  suffici¬ 
ency  of  money  from  other  (juarters,  but  those 
who  came  forward  were  saved  by  what  pre¬ 
vents  many  a  pecuniary  shipwreck — want  of 
sufficient  strength  to  launch  the  vessel.  The 
whole  project  was  involved  in  the  old  and 
simple  difficulty  of  the  premUr  pas  (jui  coute 
of  Madame  du  Deftand.  The  turnips,  the 
milk,  the  cheese,  beef,  and  skins  were  all  in¬ 
disputable  conclusions,  if  we  had  the  great 
datum  of  Ireland  rationalized.  It  is  not 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  sort  of  semi-ration¬ 
ality,  scarcely  a  step  above  barbarism,  of 
England  and  Scotland,  should  be  communi- 

O  '  ^ 

CiUed  to  that  country.  Such  a  project  would 
scarcely  be  worth  accomplishing,  when  we 
find  that  for  ourselves  there  are  such  pros¬ 
pects  as  the  following,  proclaimed  as  the 
conclusion  of  “  a  general  constitution  of 
government,  and  universal  code  of  laws,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
human  nature.” 

“Under  the  existing  religious,  political,  cnin- 
mercial,  and  domestic  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
250  individuals  cannot  be  supported  in  comfort 
on  a  square  mile  of  land ;  while  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  system,  with  much  less  labor  and  capital 
than  are  now  employed,  500  may  he  immediately 
supported  in  abundance  ;  and  a  few  years  after 
the  new  arrangements  shall  have  been  matured, 
1000,  1500,  and  probably  witliout  any  additional 
discoveries,  2000  individuals  may  be  supported 
upon  every  square  mile  of  an  average  quality  of 
'  soil.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  rational 
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system,  formed  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  a 
system  founded  in  oppo-^ition  to  it.” 

Having  referred'  to  a  document  which  in 
its  title  contains  the  words  “  Constitution  ” 
and  “  Code  of  laws,”  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  by  the  pretty  large  portion  of  the 
public  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  Owen,  that  he  must  have  announc¬ 
ed  some  drafts  of  substantive  laws  intended 
for  the  government  of  his  new  republic. 
Certainly  there  do  sometimes  occur  sentences 
in  the  more  abstract  part  of  his  writings, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  imperative  mode 
of  the  legislator ;  but  they  occur  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  like  milestones  on  a  road,  and  they 
evidently  do  not  come  from  the  heart,  for 
Robert  Owen  is  too  good-natured,  polite,  and 
hopeful  a  man,  to  be  very  imperative.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  could  produce  him  before  the 
reader,  and  question  him  on  this  matter,  we 
are  sure  that  we  could  extract  from  him  an 
admission,  that  when  once  his  system  is  in 
full  operation  the  restraint  of  laws  will  be¬ 
come  unnecessary  ;  when  men  speak  nothing 
but  truth  and  do  nothing  but  duty,  surely 
acts  of  Parliament,  imposing  a  penalty  of  £5 
recoverable  before  two  justices,  will  be  quite 
u.'^eless,  and  the  science  supported  by  the 
rascality  and  contentiousness  of ’mankind  will 
be  superseded.  Still,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  there  do  occur  here  and  there, 
dotting  Owen’s  writings,  certain  pithy  sen¬ 
tences,  intended  to  be  the  laws  which  are  to 
make  man  rational,  and  guide  his  rationality 
when  he  has  achieved  it.  It  will  not  be  un¬ 
fair  to  select  some  specimens  of  social  legis¬ 
lation  from  the  latest  writings  of  the  social 
patriarch,  in  a  series  of  expositions  which,  we 
believe,  he  is  still  giving  forth  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  them.  We 
turn  to  a  periodical  called  “The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,”  of  the  existence  of  which  it  is  very 
improbable  that  one  out  of  ten  among  our 
readers  has  ever  heard.  During  the  storm 
in  which  foreign  Socialism  was  shaking,  nay, 
shattering  the  thrones  of  Europe  and  her 
most  deeply  founded  institutions,  here  was 
British  Socialism  whispering  its  existence  in 
a  periodical  so  little  noticed  that  it  was 
dying  of  inanition,  when  Louis  Blanc,  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  its  principles,  was  reigning  in 
Paris.  In  this  quiet  sequestered  corner  of 
the  British  press,  undismayed  by  the  battle 
of  Paris  as  tlie  tragic  end  of  foreign  Social- 
ism,  or  by  the  falling  off  of  subscribers  which 
notified  its  euthanasia  at  home,  Robert  Owen, 
serene  and  hopeful  as  ever,  printed — we  can 
hardly  say  published — part  of  a  series  of 
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papers,  which  he  called  “  The  rational  mode 
of  permanently  and  peaceably  adjusting  the 
present  disordered  state  of  Europe.”  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  laws,  in  proposi¬ 
tions,  standing  up  here  and  there  from  a 
great  flat  waste  of  comment,  of  the  kind  of 
which  our  first  quotation  from  his  writings 
is  an  example.  The  first  law  is  in  these 
terms — 

Every  one  sliall  be  equally  provided  through 
life  with  the  best  of  everything  for  human  nature, 
by  public  arrangements,  which  arrangements 
shall  give  the  best  known  direction  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  talents  of  every  individual.” 

One  would  think  that  such  a  law  required 
nothing  to  be  said  in  its  commendation,  and 
that  the  best  accompaniment  to  it  would  be 
some  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  its  beneficent  enactment.  But  this  is 
not  the  method  in  which  Robert  Owen  has 
been  accustomed  to  treat  the  olFspring  of  his 
genius.  A  comment  follows  the  enactment. 
It  stands  for  the  speech  of  an  honorable 
member  bringing  in  a  bill,  and,  like  many  an 
exposition  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but 
a  hearty  exultation  in  their  being  completely 
overcome,  and  that  by  the  mere  adoption  of 
such  a  law  as  the  one  we  have  printed.  In¬ 
deed,  like  all  other  grand  things,  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  Owenism  is  as  wonderful  as  its  eflec- 
tiveness.  When  the  “  rational  system  ”  is 
once  established,  it  will  not  only,  by  virtue 
of  this  law’,  give  every  human  being  “  the 
best  of  everything,”  but  it  will  have  brought 
into  existence  enough  of  “  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  ”  to  satisfy  the  whole  w’urld — a  thing 
much  wanted,  and  which  the  imperfect  and 
irrational  institutions  of  society  have  certainly 
failed  in  accomplishing. 

After  wading  through  the  commendatory 
comment,  we  come  to  “  Law’  2d.  We  see 
no  reason  why  our  readers  should  not  also 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  it ;  the  perusal 
will  not  occupy  long  time.  Law  2d  is  in 
these  terms  : — “  All  shall  be  educated,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  in  the  best  manner 
know  n  at  the  time.”  Then  follows,  of  course, 
a  laudatory  commentary,  which  might  have 
been  spared,  since  few  people  will  object  to 
the  advantage  of  everybody  being  well  educa¬ 
ted.  Law’  No.  3  might  be  perhaps  more  open 
to  discussion.  It  saith,  “All  shall  pass  through 
the  same  general  routine  of  education,  do¬ 
mestic  teaching,  and  employment.”  Law 
No.  4  deals  less  with  the  abstract,  and  seems 
to  point  to  special  arrangements,  although, 
from  the  notions  of  civil  liberty  acted  on  in 


this  country,  few  ten-pound  householders 
would  be  inclined  to  give  it  their  support, 
unless  the  details  of  its  proposed  operation 
were  more  fully  imparted  to  them.  It  saith 
— “  All  children  from  their  birth  shall  be 
under  the  special  care  of  the  township  in 
which  they  are  born ;  but  the  parents  shall 
have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times.”  This 
being  the  first  of  the  series  to  w’hich  we  felt 
any  definitive  objection,  beyond  mere  doubts 
as  to  the  practicability  of  its  being  put  in 
force,  we  have  looked  at  the  accompanying 
commentary  with  some  interest,  and  propose 
to  favor  our  readers  with  one  or  tw'o  of  the 
reasons  which  make  such  a  law  necessary. 

“  1st.  The  affections  of  parents  for  their  ow’ii 
children  arc  too  strong  for  their  jndgments  ever 
to  do  justice  to  themselves,  their  children,  or  the 
public,  in  the  education  of  their  owui  children,  even 
if  })rivate  families  possessed  the  machinery,  which 
they  never  do,  to  well  manufacture  character  from 
birth. 

“  2d,  Children  in  small  number.-*  can  never  he 
placed  within  the  proper  machinery  to  weli  form 
their  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  practical  cha¬ 
racter.'*,  and  make  them  full  formed  men  and 
women.” 

And  then,  after  a  third  and  a  fourth  reason, 
as  convincing  as  the  first  and  second,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  more  confidential  tone,  that — 

“Although  the  children  will  not  Ik*  trained  and 
educated  l)y  their  j’arents.  as  in  tlie  pre'-ent  state 
of  society,  whic.h  untits  them  for  memljers  of  a 
pure  democracy,  yet  the  parents  w'ill  have  free 
acce.*s  to  them  at  all  limes,  and  will  see  them 
trained  and  educated  to  become,  in  dispo.'*ition, 
habits,  manner.s,  temper,  and  judgment,  so  superior 
to  that  which  any  family  formation  <»f  character 
could  give,  that  there  would  ari.se  a  fc  Mug  and 
co!isidera;ion  between  the  parents  and  children, 
very  superior  U)  the  fre(|uently  silly  afieciion  and 
desire  for  injurious  partial  piivileges  on  both 
sides,  which  are  now  so  common  throughout  all 
clas.'*es.” 

The  “injurious  partial  privilege”  proba¬ 
bly  relates  to  the  kiss  bestowed  on  “  the  tod¬ 
dles,”  when  he  has  for  the  first  time  accom¬ 
plished  the  transit  from  papa  to  mamma, 
distant  a  table’s  breadth  from  each  other,  on 
two  limbs,  after  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  four.  Tlie  “  injurious  partial  privi¬ 
lege  ”  ought,  it  appears,  to  be  put  down. 
But  the  unsatisfactory  reserve  which  charac¬ 
terises  Mr.  Owen’s  expositions,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  followers,  leaves  one  certainly 
divested  of  a  Mentor  to  guide  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  infant  management.  We 
are  not  told,  for  instance,  in  any  of  Owen’s 
works,  or  in  any  of  the  French  Communist 
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publications  that  wc  remember  to  have  seen, 
what  kind  of  toys,  if  any,  the  children  brought 
up  on  the  rational  system  are  to  be  permitted 
to  play  with.  Perhaps  this  may  show  our 
entire  ignorance  of  the  rational  system,  which 
must  have  so  rational  an  influence  on  those 
born  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  that 
they  will  have  the  same  contempt  for  toys 
which  quakers  have  for  heraldic  titles.  Per¬ 
haps,  on  the  other  hand,  their  toys,  and  the 
proper  rational  adjustment  of  them,  may  be 
so  important  that  its  special  direction  may 
be  the  function  of  a  cabinet  minister,  or  of 
the  sort  of  person  who,  under  a  rational  sys¬ 
tem,  is  to  hold  a  like  position,  if  under  a 
rational  system  there  can  be  anything  like  a 
cabinet  minister. 

The  punishment  or  other  coercive  means 
of  enforcing  it,  is  a  vital  part  of  every  ordinary 
law.  It  is  one  of  the  promised  results  of  the 
“  rational”  system,  that  punishment  shall 
not  be  needed,  since  every  one  shall  act  ra¬ 
tionally  ;  but  still  there  is  to  be  something 
holding  th(‘  same  place  apparently  that  pun¬ 
ishment  holds  in  other  codes,  which  invites 
attention.  In  “  the  general  constitution  of 
government  and  universal  code  of  laws”  al- 
ready  cited — certainly,  by  the  way,  free  of 
the  legislative  vice  of  longwindedness,  since 
the  whole  might  be  comprised  in  about  three 
sections  of  a  modern  statute — there  is  the 
following  provision  : — 

“  All  individuals  trained,  educated,  and  placed 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  must 
of  necessity  at  all  times  think  and  act  rationally, 
except  they  shall  become  phy^'ically,  intellectual¬ 
ly,  or  morally  diseased  ;  in  which  case  the  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  remove  them  into  the.  hospital  for  bodi¬ 
ly,  ment  il,  or  moral  invalids,  where  they  shall 
remain  until  they  shall  be  recovered  by  the  mild¬ 
est  treatment  which  can  effect  their  cure.” 

This  is  widely  suggestive.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  enlargement  from  that  of  the 
ingenious  quaker  who  would  tiot  kick  the  dog 
that  bit  him,  but  hallooed  out  “  mad  dog  !” 
and  sent  him  with  the  chances  of  that  cluir- 
acter  through  the  street.  Nobody  is  to  be 
punished,  but  every  one  who  differs  in  opin¬ 
ion  with  the  authorities,  which  would  be  an 
inevitable  type  of  moral  disease,  is  to  be 
counted  mad,  and  treated  accordingly.  True, 
he  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  “  mildest  treat¬ 
ment,”  but  it  must  be  sufficient  “  to  effect  his 
cure,”  and  crush  his  stubborn,  rebellious  ir¬ 
rationality.  When  the  topsy-turvy  has  been 
completed,  we  have  an  idea  that  the  lunatic 
asylums  would  be  large  and  full.  Owen  him¬ 
self  gives  alarming  indications  of  the  quantity 


of  insanity  among  mankind.  Thus  in  the  New 
Moral  World  there  is  an  address  by  him,  as 
President  of  the  Social  Congress,  dated  4th 
March,  1844,  which  is  hopefully  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  “  the  increasing  absurdity, 
insanity,  and  madness  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Governments  and  people.”  To 
quiz  Robert  Owen — to  say  of  him,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  Bentham  said,  “  His  mind  is  a 
maze  of  confusion,  and  he  avoids  coming  to 
particulars — he  is  always  the  same — says  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again — he  built 
some  small  houses,  and  people  who  had  no 
houses  of  their  own  went  to  live  in  such 
houses,” — to  speak  thus  would  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  moral  disease  in  its  rankest  form.  We 
are  not  sure,  indeed,  but  that  even  the  hum¬ 
ble  effusions  of  the  present  writer  might  en¬ 
title  him  to  a  cell  in  the  hospital  of  the  mo¬ 
rally  diseased.  People  who  resist  the  gene¬ 
ral  training  system,  and  desire  to  keep  the 
education  and  rearing  of  their  children  in 

^  O 

their  own  hands,  would  of  course  be  in¬ 
stantly  swept  into  that  receptacle.  Nay,  as 
one  glances  over  Owen’s  projects,  the  neces¬ 
sary  inhabitants  of  these  moral  madhouses 
expand  in  a  most  alarming  manner.  Thus,  in 
his  Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark,  in  1821, 
where  he  proposed  to  establish  a  set  of  mo¬ 
del  villages,  it  was  to  be  part  of  the  system 
“  that  the  male  children  of  the  new  villagers 
should  be  clothed  in  a  dress  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  Roman  and  Highland  garb,  in 
order  that  the  limbs  may  be  free  from  liga¬ 
tures,  and  the  air  circulate  over  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  that  they  may  be  trained 
to  become  strong,  active,  well-limbed,  and 
healthy.”  (p.  38.)  Now  .suppose  any  man  so 
lost  to  all  rationality  as  to  remain  a  devotee  of 
small- clothes  or  trousers  ;  suppose  some  Celt- 
hating  Pinkerton,  madly  resolute  to  clothe 
his  limbs,  of  course  he  must  be  immediately 
removed,  in  the  custody  of  a  couple  of  ra¬ 
tional  barelegged  policemen.  Tlie  scenes  in 
rationality-land  would  have  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  in  Moscow  under  the  sump¬ 
tuary  regulations  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  where 
an  English  merchant  was  seized  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  by  the  police,  and  a  pair  of  illegal  and 
irrational  boots  peeled  from  his  limbs. 

The  reader  who  has  encountered  these 
characteristics  of  intellect  for  the  first  time 
may  naturally  ask  in  amazement  if  we  have 
been  speaking  of  that  Robert  Owen  whose 
name  once  tilled  the  ear  of  Europe.  We 
can  easily  imagine  some  future  antiquary  set¬ 
ting  forth  on  his  inquiries,  in  the  belief  that 
he  will  prove  how  there  were  two  Robert 
Owens,  as  there  were  two  Socrateses,  two 
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Catos,  two  Rousseaus,  and  two  Burkes.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  contrasts  in  his  style, 
his  sudden  leaps  from  the  abstract  to  the  con¬ 
crete  ;  but  these  are  faint  contrasts  in  com¬ 
parison  to  that  which  severs  his  past  from  his 
present  posilion  in  the  eye  of  the  w'orld.  So 
great  a  reverse  of  fame — so  startling  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness, 
it  wamld  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  history 
of  eastern  conquests  and  revolutions,  lie 
who  is  now  held  by  nearly  all  the  world  to 
be  a  babbling  old  man,  with  a  silly  crotchet 
in  his  head,  which  he  mumbles  over  and  over 
while  nobody  listens,  had  once  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Many  people  believed  him  to 
be  the  most  satanic,  others  believed  him  to 
be  the  most  god-like  man  that  trod  the 
earth.  The  contests  about  him — about  his 
character  and  his  system — were  as  tierce  and 
furious  as  any  that  the  annals  of  politics  or 
polemics  can  show'.  He  could  probably  pro¬ 
duce  more  laudatory  letters,  bearing  illus- 
ti  ions  signatures — some  of  them  royal — than 
any  other  inhabitant  of  this  island.  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  crowned  heads  made  pilgrimages 
to  New  Lanark  to  talk  to  the  wonderful  re-  j 
generator  of  the  age,  and  see  the  palpable 
evidence  of  his  beneficent  wisdom.  The 
Mexican  Governmentoft’ered  him  a  territory 
on  which  he  miiTht  make  what  a  doubtintf 
world  called  experiments  ;  and  where,  as  ab¬ 
solute  ruler,  he  might  begin  his  vast  plan  of 
“  revolutionizing  peaceably  the  minds  and 
yiractice  of  the  human  race.”  It  included 
the  actual  district  of  California  ;  but  though 
the  diplomacy  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  embarked  in  the  matter,  it  was 
not  adjusted  to  Owen’s  satisfaction,  for  he 
was  then  a  very  fastidious  [)erson,  expecting 
some  d  ly  to  stand  rather  nearer  the  command 
of  the  human  race  than  Napoleon,  and  not 
inclined  to  make  his  experiment  in  corpore 
dll — whereby  he  escaped  becoming  one  of 
the  ricliest  monarchs,  at  least  in  the  new 
world.  The  Duke  of  Kent  at  one  time  en- 
tert.iined  the  notion  of  spending  some  months 
with  his  daughter  under  the  personal  tuition 
of  Owen,  that  she  who  is  now  our  most  gra¬ 
cious  (2ueen  might  from  infancy  be  imbued 
with  his  system,  it  is  only  on  his  own  au- 
tlioiity,  certainly,  that  we  have  this  curious 
fact  ;  but  we  have  irreat  reliance  on  his 
truthfulness,  and  do  not  doubt  that  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  some  complimentary  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Kent.  Middle-aged  people  may  re¬ 
member  in  their  youth  having  seen  a  series 
of  little  volumes  full  of  tattle  called  the 
Percy  Anecdotes.  This  book  was  so  popu- 
VOL.  XXI.  NO.  1 


lar  that  it  has  been  literally  “  used  up.”  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  libraries  to  which  many 
people  have  access,  for  in  them  it  has  been 
thumbed  to  annihilation.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  least  brilliant  indication  of  Owen’s  emi¬ 
nence,  that  in  the  volume  of  this  scries  de¬ 
dicated  to  Philanthropy,  his  portrait  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  that  of  the  living  head  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  doctrine  that  man  should 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

Nor  were  these  things  the  types  of  a  mere 
vague  reputation,  which  magnified  the  object 
by  its  distance.  Corporations  and  committees, 
who  are  as  little  likely  as  valets  to  find  a  man 
a  hero,  and  can  express  their  opinion  of  his 
unheroic  nature  more  honestly,  were  respect¬ 
ful  to  Owen,  and  reported  on  his  projects  as 
if  they  were  things  tit  for  this  world,  and  for 
the  respectable  public  bodies  the  reporters 
represented.  A  committee  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Suj)ply  and  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Lanark,  prepared  a  report  on  “  a 
plan  for  relieving  public  distress,  and  remov¬ 
ing  discontent,  by  giving  permanent  produc¬ 
tive  employment  to  the  poor  and  working- 
classes,  under  arrangements  wliich  will  essen¬ 
tially  improve  tlieir  cluiracter,  and  ameliorate 
their  condition,  diminish  the  expenses  of 
production  and  consumption,  and  create 
markets  co-extensive  with  production.”  The 
committee  did  not  entirely  adopt  the  plan: 
had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  provided 
a  curious  incident  for  the  ridicule  of  posterity. 
They  spoke,  however,  in  a  tone  of  high  re¬ 
spect  both  of  Owen  and  his  project.  I'hey 
even  suggested  that  it  might  be  valuable  to 
have  “  a  few  comparative  experiments,  on 
however  small  a  scale,  attentively  conducted, 
and  reported  by  practical  agriculturists  in 
dilFerent  parts  of  tlie  countrv  but  thev  did 
not  show  an  inclinaiion  to  make  any  pecu¬ 
niary  sacrifice  or  incur  any  pecuniary  risk  on 
the  occasion.  'I'liey  at  the  same  time  applied 
to  Owen  the  following  remaiks,  in  which  it  is 
pleasant  for  us  to  find,  after  having  so  often 
quoted  himself  against  himself,  that  we  can 
adduce  a  body  of  w'orshipful  gentlemen 
speaking  much  in  his  favor.  They  say — 

•Ahmr  coniinlttpe  cannot  conchide  this  brief  re¬ 
port  wiihoiil  exnres.-inj  the  supreme  satisfaction 
which  they  expoi ii'nced  in  visiting  the  highly  in- 
tere.'ting  esUhlishment  under  the  more  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  ( )wcn.  Tliere  the  benevolence 
of  tliat  itulividuil  and  his  partners  is  portrayed  in 
the  most  pleasing  features;  and  an  inspection  of 
the  splendid  manufactory  at  New  Lanark  must 
convince  the  most  .skeptical  to  hriw  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  tiinelioration  oi  the  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  carried,  when  the  views  of  the  ma- 
34 
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nagers  arc  governed  by  that  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  actuates  the  partners  of  the  New  I^nark 
works,  whose  means  of  control  over  their  popula¬ 
tion  are  only  exceeded  by  their  desire  to  direct 
them  to  the  most  vahiable  purpose,  that  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  comfort  ami  independence  of  the  parents, 
and  of  training  up  the  children,  from  their  earliest 
infancy,  by  such  a  gentle,  but  at  the  same  time, 
systematic  course  of  education,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  cannot  fail  to  render  them  very 
valuable  members  of  society. — P.  64. 

In  the  year  1820,  when  this  Lanarkshire 
committee  made  their  report,  Owen’s  name 
was  so  great,  that  they  ac(|uired  a  kind  of 
European  publicity  from  having  come  into 
actual  contact  and  controversy  with  him,  and 
many  attacks  were  made  on  them  for  their 
bigoted  short-sightedness  in  not  at  once  em- 
bracing  the  offer  of  the  man  who  undertook 
to  abolish  crime  and  misery  at  so  small  a  rate. 
Noiv  the  popular  opinion  regarding  this 
leader  is  so  completely  the  reverse  of  what  it 
then  was,  that  to  prevent  the  good-natured 
but  dubious  commendations  of  the  committee 
and  the  existence  of  the  committee  itself, 
from  being  considered  as  a  myth  or  joke,  we 
give  the  names  of  its  members,  viz.,  “Norman 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  convener  of  the  committee  ; 
Robert  Hamilton,  Ksq.,  Sheriff-Depute  of 
Lanarkshire  ;  Sir  James  Stewart  Denholm  of 
Coltness,  Bart.  ;  Sir  William  Honeyman  of 
Armadale,  Bart.;  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allan- 
ton,  Bart.  ;  C<d.  Gordon  of  Harpertield ; 
Hugh  Mossman  of  Auchtyfardle,  Es(p” 

The  reception  of  this  j)ioject,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  fixed  points  by  which,  on  looking 
back,  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  opinion. 
No  committee  of  supply,  town-council,  or 
(juarter  sessions  would  now  listen  for  five 
minutes  to  such  a  communication.  True,  it 
does  not  develop  the  full-blown  preposter¬ 
ousness  which  its  author  was  able  to  exhibit 
twenty  years  later.  Its  style  is  ingeniously 
adjusted  to  a  solemn  tone  of  pompous  wis¬ 
dom.  As  it  is  one  of  the  phases  of  insanity 
to  believe  all  men  at  large  insane,  so  it  is  one 
of  the  regular  devices  of  Utopianists  to  speak 
of  themselves  as  practical  and  experienced 
persons,  and  of  the  rest  of  mankind  as  mere 
theorists.  Louis  Blanc  does  this  in  a  very 
grand  way  ;  and  certainly  he  who  brought 
into  existence  the  committee  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  produced  the  Battle  of  Paris,  was 
entitled  in  some  senses  of  the  term  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  practical  man.  Owen  assumes 
the  position  very  gracefully  in  his  report  to 
the  county  of  Lanark  : — 

“  To  subsiiliiie,”  he  say.'^,  “  the  spade  for  the 


plough  may  seem  most  trivial  in  the  expression: 
and  to  inexperienced  and  even  to  learned  men — to 
my  respected  friends  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
for  instance,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
useful  practical  knowledge — will  apj)ear  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  change  equally  simple  and  luiimportant  in 
practice.  It  generally  happens,  however,  that 
wlien  a  great  calamity  overwhelms  a  country,  re¬ 
lief  is  obtained  from  practical  men,  and  not  from 
mere  theorists,  however  acute,  learned,  and  elo¬ 
quent.  In  the  present  case,  simple  as  appears  to 
be  the  alteration  proposed,  yet  when  the  mind  of 
the  practical  agriculturist,  of  the  commercial  man, 
of  the  man  of  science,  of  the  political  economist, 
of  the  statesman,  and  of  the  philosopher,  shall  be 
directed  to  the  subject  as  its  importance  demands, 
the  change  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  society,  involving  consequences  of 
much  higher  concernment  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  than  the  change  from  the  hunting  to  the 
pastoral  state,  or  from  the  pastor alstate  to  the 
plough  cultivation.” — P.  18. 

And  yet,  wJth  all  its  plausibility  of  tone, 
one  would  have  thought  that  there  must  be 
enough  in  this  document  to  have  created 

O  ^ 

alarm,  and  excited  animosity,  tinged  with 
ridicule.  It  must  have  been  surely  difficult 
to  suppress  that  oh!  oh!  so  effective  in  nip¬ 
ping  the  buds  of  precocious  visions  in  St. 
Stephens,  when  a  committee  met  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  were  addressed  in  this  fashion — 

“  These  new  Associations  cm  scarcely  be  form- 
€‘d  before  it  will  be  discovered,  that  by  the  most 
simple  and  easy  regulations  all  the  natural  wants 
of  human  nature  may  be  abundantly  supplied  ;  and 
the  principle  of  selfishness  (in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  here  used)  wili  cease  to  exist  for  want 
of  an  adequate  motive  to  produce  it.  It  will  be 
quite  evident  to  all,  that  wealth  of  that  kind  which 
will  alone  fie  held  in  any  estimation  amongst 
them  may  be  so  easily  created  to  exceed  all  their 
w'ants,  that  every  desire  for  individual  accumtila- 
tion  will  be  extinguished.  'I'o  them  individual 
accumulation  of  wealth  will  appear  as  irrational 
as  to  bottle  up  in  store  water  ig  situations  where 
there  is  more  of  this  invaluable  lluitl  than  all  can 
consume.  With  thi.s  knowledge,  and  the  feelings 
which  will  arise  from  it,  the  existing  thousand 
counteractions  to  the  creation  of  new  wealth  w’ill 
also  cease,  as  well  as  iho.xe  innumerable  motives 
to  deception  w  hich  now  })ervade  all  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety.” — P.  50. 

The  great  fetitures  of  the  plan  were  the 
substitution  of  spade  husbandry  for  the 
plough,  and  the  classification  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  parallelograms,  where  every  act  and 
function  of  human  existence  should  proceed 
according  to  regulation.  The  virtue  of  the 
change  in  husbandry  arises  from  the  astound¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  knov^  ledge  of  agriculturist 
has  hitherto  gone  no  faither  than  to  under 
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stand  the  characters  and  resources  of  beasts, 
while  he  is  to  make  them  understand  tliose 
of  men,  so  that  they  may  finally  come  “  to 
improve  the  breed  of  men  more  than  men 
have  yet  improved  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals.” — p.  40.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
leadinjf  indication  of  that  morbid  contempt 
of  mankind  at  larj^e,  in  which  the  writings  of 
Owen  himself  and  of  the  whole  school  of 
Socialists  and  Communists  are  steeped. 
They  never  treat  the  human  being  as  endow¬ 
ed  with  internal  light,  capable  ever  of  bright¬ 
ening  within  him  as  he  trims  and  feeds  it  by 
intellectual  exertion,  and  destined  to  carry 
him  on  from  staoe  to  staije  in  a  broadening’ 
civilization.  Such  are  mankind  to  thoSe  who 

- ”  Doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 

pnrpo.se  runs, 

Ami  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  witit  the 
process  of  the  suns.*’ 

But  to  the  Communist  man  is  a  blind  bar¬ 
barian,  who  must  be  led,  housed,  fed,  and 
clothed,  and  diiven  to  his  task  and  to  his 
food.  He  may  be  divested  of  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  aims,  and  pursuits,  and  drilled  into 
parallelogram  uniformity,  until  it  impart  to 
restless  humanity  Wordsworth’s  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  still  monotonj'  of  the  pasture, 
where 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Tlieir  heads  never  raising; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one.” 

They  may  be  disciplined  to  apply  the 
spade  uniformly  and  unvaryingly,  as  the  ox 
or  the  horse  drags  the  plough — their  "breed 
mruj  be  improved'^  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Such  is  to  be  the  rational  perfection  of  man, 
the  noble  in  reason,  the  infinite  in  faculties, 
“  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  ad¬ 
mirable,  in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  tip- 
prehension  how’  like  a  God  !”  But,  in  truth, 
it  would  be  ditficult  to  find  ti  better  tind  more 
cheering  indication  of  the  onward  progress  of 
opinion  and  knowledge  in  this  country,  tlnm 
the  glance  back  at  Owen’s  project,  tind  its 
reception  in  1821,  as  a  sort  of  fixed  point. 
Although  the  Socitilists,  looking  round  their 
own  cell,  are  ever  proclaiming  that  their 
opinions  tire  gaining  ground,  the  reverse  is 
the.  truth.  A  few  have  been  strengthened 
in  their  absurdities  by  the  outward  pressure 
of  opinion  against  them,  but  the  public  at 
large  never  were  less  inclined  to  adopt  the 
views  of  these  preachers.  For  education,  for 
sanatary  reform,  for  everything  that  tends  to 
remove  btirbarism  or  impurity,  and  give  the 


human  being  freedom  for  the  development  of 
his  best  faculties,  there  is  a  strong  desire  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  toward  all  plans  for  de¬ 
priving  him  of  self- libel  ty,  and  converting  him 
into  a  trained  and  jiarallelogrammed  machine, 
there  is  a  growing  and  a  just  suspicion.  This 
change  in  the  public  mind — not  so  much  a 
change  of  opinion  as  an  acipiisition  of  healthy 
strength — arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
what  has  been  seen,  and  learned,  and  wisely 
thought  of  during  the  past  few  years  of  our 
history.  Our  social  system  has  been  tried, 
and  not  in  vain,  since  it  has  enabled  us  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  earnest  and  serious  investi¬ 
gation.  See  how  much  the  writers  of  Horace 
Walpole’s  (lay  spoke  or  thought  about  the 
people — see  how'  their  interests,  their  pro¬ 
gress,  their  prospects,  are  now  considered  by 
the  best  minds  of  the  day — and  we  observe 
the  main  source  from  which  our  social  knowl¬ 
edge  has  sprung.  The  patient  investigations 
on  the  inductive  system,  which  have  expand¬ 
ed  themselves  round  (piestions  connected 
with  poor-law's,  witii  population,  with  emi¬ 
gration,  with  labor  and  capital,  with  crime 
and  education,  have,  wiih  the  aid  of  the  press, 
ditfused  so  much  of  sound  knowledge,  that  a 
jiroposal  such  as  Owen’s  would  never  be 
listened  to  by  any  miscellaneous  body  of 
ordinarily  educated  men.  We  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  yet  much  to  learn ;  and  indeed,  when 
we  look  back  and  see  the  opinions  that  some¬ 
times  took  the  ear  of  the  public  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  were  dignified  witii  the 
name  of  philanthropy,  one  almost  shudder- 
ingly  rellects  on  the  possibility  that  the  eggs 
of  many  dangerous  fallacies  may  still  be 
hidden  and  hatching  in  some  of  our  most 
cherished  projects  of  benevolence. 

In  this  education  of  the  public  mind,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  Owen  and  Socialism 
have  had  th.eir  shaie.  They  have  stirred  up 
investigation  and  discussion.  Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  truth  us  .an  arid 
apathy  that  neither  vegetates  into  weeds  nor 
fruit.  Next  in  value  as  a  developer  of  truth 
to  the  earnest  search  after  it,  is  the  hardy 
and  llagrant  proclamation  of  fallacies.  A 
domineeiing  hishop  called  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  s’nut  Owen’s  mouth.  The  Tories 
became  frantic  because  the  Prime  Minister 
jrresented  him  at  Court.  V'ain  outcries  and 
baseless  fears  !  Owenism  lectured  itself  down 
by  its  strong  efforts  of  propagandism. 
Nothing  has  better  shown  the  blessedness  of 
open  free  public  discussion  than  the  influence 
that  the  missionaries  of  Communism,  who 
by  some  momentary  impulse  flooded  the 
country  about  five  years  ago,  have  had  in 
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awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  folly  of 
all  those  visions.  While  men  denounced  it 
from  high  places,  and  talked  about  punish¬ 
ment  and  oppression,  it  did,  indeed,  appear 
that  the  threatened  system  was  gaining  popu¬ 
larity  ;  but  when  it  had  the  open  field  of  the 
public  mind  fairly  to  itself,  it  proved  what  it 
was.  That  our  workiny;-classes  have  still 
much  truth  to  learn,  is  itself  a  melancholy 
truth,  but  the  much  they  have  learned 
augurs  cheerfully  of  the  redeant  spectacnla 
mane. 

Must  we  then  dismiss  the  English  apostle 
of  Communism  with  the  sole  merit  of  havinfj 
induced  men  to  find  truth  by  perseveringly 
talkimr  nonsense  to  theju  ?  Had  he  no  sub- 
stratum  of  wisdom  or  of  positive  virtuous 
action  in  himself?  Did  he  never  think  or 
do  any  good ;  and  was  that  world  which 
imitated  and  applauded  him  utterly  and  un¬ 
scrupulously  cheated  by  hollow  pretences 
and  unmeaning  sounds?  It  would  be  injus¬ 
tice  to  give  voice  to  such  a  sweeping  opinion. 
We  shall  scarcely  ever  find,  that  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  this  a  man  gains  influence,  respect, 
and  fame  without  possessing  some  considera-  ! 
ble  good  quality,  moral  or  intellectual,  or 
having  done  some  good  deed.  Owen  was 
not  only  capable  of  doing  some  substantial 
services,  but  he  actually  accomplished  them. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  over-estimate  his 
abilities — a  common  w^eakness,  but  seldom 
exhibited  on  so  gigantic  and  almost  sublime, 
a  scale.  He  was  like  a  good  boatswain,  who 
has  the  infirmity  to  believe  that  he  could 
command  the  Channel  fleet.  His  plans  of 
organization  at  New  Lanark  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  many  admirable  elements,  and  the 
system  was  prevented  from  soaring  into  his 
wildest  flights  by  the  weiglit  of  certain  pecu¬ 
niary  considerations,  which  kept  his  j)artners, 
and  of  necessity  himself,  near  the  earth.  Mr. 
Edward  Baines  headed  a  deputation  from 
Leeds  in  1819  to  inspect  and  report  uj)on 
the  system  pursued  at  New  Lanark,  and 
having  to  state  that  it  was  in  many  respects 
admirable,  but  still  far  short  of  what  Owen 
wished  to  make  it,  they  very  clearly  set 
what  he  had  accomplished  against  what  he 
promised,  by  this  simple  arithmetical  for¬ 
mula:  “  As  far  as  he  has  advanced,  which 
is  only  two  points  toward  twenty,  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  the  number  of  perfection,  he 
has  effected  great  things — more  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.” 

A  w’ord  of  explanation  is  necessary  to  put 
the  eminent  success  of  this  project  in  a  pro¬ 
per  view.  The  aggregations  of  multitudes 
of  people  under  the  manufacturing  system 


were  then  rushing  into  instantaneous  exist¬ 
ence.  Society  had  not  remembered  any 
change  so  sudden.  It  produced  a  deeper 
social  effect  than  any  political  revolution 
could  occasion.  It  was  more  sudden  and 
powerful  in  its  sweep  than  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  has  been,  and  it  might  even  be  com- 
pared,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  influences, 
though  the  things  have  no  other  feature  in 
common,  with  the  suppression  of  the  monas¬ 
teries.  The  people  who  thus  came  together 
were  violently  wrenched,  by  the  tractive 
power  of  gold,  from  their  natural  position  in 
the  bosom  of,  and  under  the  influence  of, 
those  institutions  which,  as  Ifurke  has  well 
said,  are  not  made  but  (jrow,  and  were 
heaped  together  in  chaotic  masses.  The 
town,  or  the  parochial  community,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  had  its  civilizing  and 
restraining  institutions  growing  with  it.  The 
manufacturing  village,  suddenly  reared  as  if 
by  an  enchanter’s  wand,  had  no  church,  no 
school,  no  municipal  or  protective  system,  no 
magistracy,  and  no  tribunal  of  neighborly 
public  opinion  exercising  its  gentle  but  firm 
pressure  on  the  formation  of  character.  The 
evil  \vas  not  discovered  till  it  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  a  large  scale.  If  the  great  manu¬ 
facturers  of  those  days  had  known  what  we 
know  now,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have 
endeavored  to  bring  corrective  and  organizing 
influences  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  animal 
life  that  were  accumulating  in  new  places. 
It  is  a  marked  merit  of  the  j)resent  day,  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  that  men’s  eyes  are  steadily 
and  watchfully  fixed  on  everything  that 
affects  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  when 
the  largest  railway  o{)erations  were  in  pro¬ 
gress  two  years  ago,  the  existence  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  precisely  like  that  which  had  arisen 
from  the  manufacturing  system,  developing 
itself  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  human 
beings  divested  of  anv  organizingand  human- 
izing  influences,  created  great  and  uneasy  at- 
tention. 

Legislation  is  now  endeavoring,  bv  the 
Factory  Acts — restlessly  altered  from  time 
to  time  as  new  truths  are  leained — to  make 
up,  in  the  organization  of  these  masses,  for 
what  they  hav«  lost.  Tlu*  projector  might 
not  be  able,  with  his  utmost  skill  and  ear¬ 
nestness,  to  provide  for  the  fast  accumulat¬ 
ing  masses  any  regulating  principle  capable 
of  superseding  that  which  tliey  had  left  be¬ 
hind  them,  but  he  might  do  sometlntu/,  and 
of  any  little  that  he  did,  the  effects  would, 
“  as  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all 
brackish  though  they  be.”  We  are  now 
prepared  to  estimate  the  important  position 
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lield  by  the  New  Lanark  works,  when 
weighed  with  other  rapid  productions  of  the 
manufactory  system.  Tlie  man  or  the  cliild 
wlio  had  left  beliind  him  in  the  village 
whence  high  wages  had  tempted  him,  re¬ 
ligion,  local  political  influences,  and  the 
family  aflections,  found  there  and  there  only 
something  to  replace  them.  It  could  not 
have  entirely  filled  their  place — it  may  not 
have  been  the  best  system  that  could  have 
been  devised — but  it  was  something  to  re¬ 
place  what  had  been  lost,  and  thus  it  was 
valuable. 

It  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  compare 
what  was  then  done  wdth  what  might  have 
been  done  by  the  lights  we  now  possess — as 
invidious  as  comparing  Newcomen’s  single 
stroke-engine  with  the  oscillating  piston 
that  unites  the  greatest  power  with  the  least 
indication  of  it  in  a  modern  steam-boat. 
The  effort  was  far  beyond  any  other  attempt 
to  give  the  factory  people  of  that  age  what 
they  have  lost — it  was  far  beyond  it,  not 
diverging  into  absurdities,  not  going  in  the 
direction  wliich  modern  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  right  one ;  and  to  that  which  stands 
such  a  test,  any  stricter  one  would  be  in¬ 
vidiously  applied.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  must  have  been  in  some  points  ad¬ 
mirable  management  at  New  Lanark.  We 
have  better  evidence  of  this  than  the  visits 
of  the  monarchs,  crown  princes,  and  prime 
ministers  who  were  led  along  its  one-sided 
street  and  up  its  tiresome  stairs.  It  has 
made  people  think  more  than  perhaps  they 
otherwise  would  have  done  about  the  manu¬ 
facturing  population  ;  and  it  has  afforded  ex- 
perimental  evidence  on  some  methods  of 
dealing  with  it.  The  manufacturing  estab- 
lishmcnts  which  prove  themselves  by  their 
large  profits  to  be  the  best  for  their  pro¬ 
jectors,  are  generally  also  the  best  for  those 
who  work  in  them  whether  with  the  hand  or 
with  the  head.  The  New  Lanark  mills  were 
eminently  successful  as  a  pecuniary  specula¬ 
tion.  If  Mr.  Owen’s  later  opinions  are  true, 
this  is  strong  evidence  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
competitive  system  under  which  they  were 
conducted,  and  his  friend  Louis  Blanc  will 
prove  this  to  the  world  with  the  bayonet. 
To  us,  however,  it  appears  that  the  large  profits 
only  confirm  the  other  evidence  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  with  which  the  arrangements  of  the  es- 
tablishment  were  conducted.  We  cannot  help 
adopting  the  opinion,  that  if  Robert  Owen  had 
restricted  himself  to  the  functions  of  superin¬ 
tending  some  profit-seeking  establishment — 
a  manufactory,  an  insurance  office,  a  bank, 
or  a  shipping  company,  with  discreet  and 


cautious  directors  over  him,  he  would  have 
been  a  very  valuable  man.  It  is  curious  as 
a  minute  biographical  fact,  that  Bentham, 
whose  opinions  were  so  much  the  reverse  of 
Owen’s  that  one  might  call  them  an  exag¬ 
gerated  contradiction,  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Owen’s  method  of  conducting  the  estab- 
ment,  that  he  invested  money  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  the  concern.  The  result  jus¬ 
tified  his  judgment,  notwithstanding  Romil- 
Iv’s  caution,  who  recommended  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Owen,  “  who,  although 
very  well  intentioned,  was  really  a  little 
mad.”  The  profits  accumulating  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  he  had  made  formed  the  main 
item  in  the  considerable  fortune  which  the 
utilitarian  philosopher  left  to  his  nephew. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  of  this 
practice  of  wisdom  was  the  doing  of  Owen. 
The  first  propiietor  of  the  New  Lanark 
Mills  was  Mr.  David  Dale,  and  Owen’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  establishment  arose  from  his 
marrying  that  gentleman’s  daughter.  It 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Dale  carried  the  or¬ 
ganizing  arrangements  which  gained  for  the 
establishment  its  high  reputation  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  before  Owen  touched  them. 
Whatever  be  the  proportion  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  merits,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Owen 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  just  and  useful 
arrangements  laid  down  by  his  father-in- 
law.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  observe, 
that  even  in  the  course  of  such  works  as  those 
which  we  have  quoted  from,  Owen,  when 
he  refers  to  the  practical  operations  at  New 
Lanark,  presents  himself  as  an  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  being,  and  talks  reasonably.  Even  from 
those  of  his  writings  published  when  the 
world  believed  him  most  irretrievably  sunk 
in  social  insanity,  we  could  cull  many  pas¬ 
sages,  which,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
have  a  sane  and  sensible  tone  in  them — 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  thev  retain 
such  scintillations  of  flightiness  as  might  give 
a  watchful  relative  some  uneasiness.  No 
one  can  deny,  however,  that  there  is  good 
sense  in  the  following  remarks,  even  though 
they  are  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  called 
“  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  the  Human 
Character,”  by  Robert  Owen,  and  “  printed 
with  his  authority,”  in  1840,  though  written 
in  1812.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  the  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  New  Lanark  Establishment. 

“  He  found  that  all  was  distrust,  disorder,  and 
disunion  :  and  he  wished  to  intrrxluce  confidence, 
regularity,  and  harmony.  He  therefore  began  to 
bring  forward  his  various  expedients  to  withdraw 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  surrounded,  and  to  replace  them  by 
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others  calculated  to  pnalnce  a  more  happy  result. 
He  soon  discovered  that  theft  was  extended 
through  almost  all  the  rainilications  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  receipt  of  stolen  goods  through 
all  the  country  around.'''  To  remedy  this  evil 
not  one  legal  punishment  was  inflicted — not  one 
individual  imprisoned  even  for  one  hour,  hut 
checks  and  other  regulations  for  prevention  were 
introduced  :  a  short  plain  explanation  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  benefits  they  wcmld  derive  from  a  diflTerent 
conduct  was  inculcated  by  tliose  instructed  for 
the  purpose,  who  had  the  best  powers  of  reasojiing 
among  themselves.  *  *  *  Drunkennes  was 

attacked  in  the  same  manner :  it  was  discounte¬ 
nanced  on  every  occasion  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  any  department  :  its  destructive  and 
perniciotis  eflects  were  fretjuently  stated  by  his 
(the  drunkard’s)  owti  more  prudent  comrades  at 
tile  proper  moment,  when  the’ individual  w;is  so¬ 
berly  surtering  from  the  eirects  of  his  previousex- 
c.ess.  I’ot  and  public-houses  were  gradually  re¬ 
moved  from  the  imtnediato  vicinity  of  their  dwell¬ 
ings;  the  health  and  comfort  of  temperance  were 
made  fa  mi  liar  to  them ;  by  degrees  drunkenness 
disappeared,  and  many  who  were  habittial  bac- 
ciianalians  are  now  consjiicuous  for  undeviating 
sobriety. f  Falsehood  and  deceptioti  met  with  a 
similar  fate;  they  were  held  in  disgrace  ;  their 
practical  evils  were  shortly  explained;  and  every 
countenance  was  given  to  truth  and  open  conduct, 
'riiepleasure  and  substantial  advantages  derived 
from  the  latter  simn  overcaim'  the  |!olicy.  error, 
and  conserpient  misery  which  the  former  mode  of 
acting  had  created.” — Pp-  -0,  21. 

Few  will  hold  that  there  i.s  not  a  deal  of 
good  .sense  in  these  views,  which  are  followed 
by  many  others,  equally  sagacious.  In  fact, 
Uie  distinct  and  specific  benefit  of  the  system 
established  at  New  Lanark  consisted  in  this, 
— that  it  was  a  plan  of  organization  set  down 
in  a  place  where  such  a  thing  was  much 
needed  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  was  a  plan 
which  would  bear  criticism  in  this  generation,  I 
it  was  better  than  none. 

If  Robert  Owen  had  remained  the  director 
of  the  New  Lanark  Mills,  doing  such  things 
Ills  less  sanguine  partners  would  Inive 
readily  sanctioned,  he  would,  if  we  J^iply  to 

*  This  is,  as  every  one  knows,  one  (»f  the  blackest 
evils  with  which  some  departments  of  labor  have  to 
contend,  and  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  enact¬ 
ments  of  our  legislature  have  been  passe*!  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  suppress  it  with  the  gallows.  In 
a  little  tract  by  M.  Blanqui,  published  .at  a  trifling 
gum  by  the  Acadimie  den  Scinicen  Morales  et  Poll- 
tigues  of  France,  it  is  set  forth  in  riither  desponding 
terms  as  a  chronic  disease  of  the  silk  manufacturers 
in  Lyons. 

f  'I  bis  last  word  is,  in  the  original,  societg,  but  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  it  sobrieti/,  as  a 
mere  correction  of  an  error  of  the  press,  probably 
incurred  by  a  printer  who  thought,  that  wherever 
there  might  he  a  doubt,  he  could  not  be  wrong  if  he 
used  a  word  like  socialism  or  society. 


him  the  rules  by’  which  we  judge  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  chances  of  success  in  commercial  and 
manufacturing  employments,  have  been  a 
very  rich  man.  'I'liere  is  a  respectability’ 
about  honest  self-sacrificing  consistency, 
however  false  we  may  believe  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  is  pursued,  and  Robert 
Owen  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  thus  far 
respectable.  Those  who  were  connected 
with  him  appear,  however,  to  have  suftered 
under  very  considerable  fears  about  tlie  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  which  might  appear  when  he  had 
carried  out  the  remaining  eighteen  parts  of 
the  fabiic  of  pr(»jects,  equal  to  twenty,  wliere- 
of  lie  admitted  himself  to  have  accomplished 
but  two.  Finding  that  all  could  not  run  to¬ 
gether  in  his  harness,  he  sold  out,  that  he 
might  devote  his  means  to  his  favorite  views 
in  (quarters  where  he  might  be  less  liable  to 
inten  uption  and  control.  He  left,  however, 
the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  genius  behind  him, 
in  certain  stipulations  which  he  exacted  from 
the  purchasers,  in  relation  to  the  discipline  of 
the  establishment ;  and,  if  we  arc  not  mis¬ 
taken,  an  ancient  dancing-master,  daily,  at  a 
fixed  liour,  wends  his  way'  to  New’  Lanark 
Mills,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  regarding  him 
in  the  arranrrements  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

O 

partnership. 

There  was,  according  to  the  Owenist  phi¬ 
losophy,  one  fundamental  defect  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  at  New  Lanark — the  buildings  were 
not  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  In  the 
next  attempt  this  was  of  course  to  be  recti¬ 
fied.  It  was  in  the  year  1825  that  a  com¬ 
plete  experiment  was  attempted  of  the  plan 
“  to  renioralize  the  lower  orders,  to  reduce 
the  poor-rates,  gradually  to  abolish  pauper¬ 
ism,  with  all  its  degrading  consequences, 
and  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  distress.’’ 
The  sum  reijuired  was  £i)G,000,  but  wbelher 
any  more  was  actually  contributed  than  the 
purchase-money  which  Owen  had  obtained 
for  his  interest  in  the  New  Ijanark  establish¬ 
ment  w’e  do  not  know.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  above  a  qu  irter  of  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  was  built,  and  the  truncated  edifice 
erected  at  Orbiston,  in  Lanarkshire,  received 
from  the  neighbors  the  name  of  Rabel.  It 
had  at  one  lime  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
inmates,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  it  soon  died,  having  produced  no 
better  etl'ect  than  a  temporary  increase  in 
tlie  (juanlity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed,  and 
in  the  number  of  illcijilimate  children  born 
in  the  parish  of  Bothwell.  The  abandoned 
edifice  was  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  any 
of  the  purposes  of  an  irrational  world.  It 
w’as  sold  as  buildinf;  materials,  and  not  a 
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single  stone  was  left  to  mark  the  spot  which 
had  become  the  grave  of  Owen’s  project  and 
his  fortune,  but  not  of  his  hopes. 

A  short  period  of  years,  commencing  with 
1841,  embraced  within  them  the  great 
triumphant  days  of  the  Communists  and 
Socialists  in  llritain.  They  swarmed  in 
pamphlets,  and  had  some  regular  periodicals, 
such  as  “  The  New  Moral  World,”  a  large 
weekly  newspaper,  and  “  The  Promethean 
or  Community  Apostle.”  A  great  portion 
of  the  contents  of  “  The  New  Moral  World  ” 
were  such  matter  as  we  have  already  quoted  : 
indeed,  we  question  if  we  have  quoted  any¬ 
thing  which  has  not  appeared  perhaps  more 
than  once  in  the  columns  of  this  official  or¬ 
gan,  for  it  is  not  one  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  sect  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  re- 
pcaiting  what  any  of  its  members  may  once 
have  said.  Another  department  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  periodical  was  less  innocent.  It 
consisted  of  a  weekly  digest  of  the  disgusting 
details  of  crime  and  brutality  to  be  found  in 
all  the  newspapers  published  throughout  the 
empire.  The  filth  of  society  was  thus  care¬ 
fully  treasured  up,  with  a  view  of  showing 
what  an  abominable  thinjj  is  society  unration- 
alized  or  uncommunized  ;  and  each  instance 
of  vice  or  barbarism  occurring  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions, 
was  introduced  with  an  exordium,  calling  on 
all  people  to  see  that  “  the  irrational  system 
of  society,”  even  by  the  confession  of  its 
supporters — the  newspaper  press — admitted 
of  murder,  robbery,  seduction,  imposition, 
drunkenness,  and  an  endless  list  of  farther 
offences,  completely  excluded  by  the  system 
of  rational  co-operation. 

While  they  indulged  themselves  in  these 
periodical  works,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
making  vigorous  efforts  in  other  shapes  ;  and 
the  zealous  exertions  of  their  own  body  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  the  outcries  and  denunciations  of 
their  opponents  to  give  them  at  one  time  a 
really  formidable  appearance.  Under  the 
blighting  influence  of  being  let  alone,  of  nei¬ 
ther  being  attacked  with  calumny  and  fero¬ 
cious  abuse,  nor  threatened  with  prosecution, 
they  subsided  into  what  they  now  are.  We 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  full  acct)unt  of  their 
constitution  and  operations  during  the  years 
of  their  prosperity.  The  traces  left  behind 
their  empire  are  so  slight,  that  investigations 
about  vehmic  tiibunals,  illuminati,  and  other 
matter  of  past  centuries,  can  be  more  satis¬ 
factorily  conducted.  Yet  they  had  a  deal  of 
official  pomp  around  them.  There  was  a 
“  Central  Board,”  with  a  secretary  ever  issu¬ 
ing  documents,  competing  in  solemn  formality 


with  those  of  the  Government  departments. 
There  was  a  Congress,  and  it  did  not  receive 
any  distinctive  title  to  separate  it  from  other 
bodies  called  by  a  like  name,  but  was  simply 
called  “  Congress,”  as  our  legislature  is 
called  Parliament.  There  was  a  “  Governor 
of  Harmony,”  with  a  g»eat  train  of  official 
persons  supporting  him,  whom  it  really 
would  be  a  very  tedious  task  to  enumerate. 

The  substantial  fruit  of  all  this  profuse 
regulation  was  to  be  the  establishment  of 
“  Harmony  Hall  ”  in  Hampshire,  an  institu¬ 
tion  with  the  outward  features  of  which  the 
world  was  made  so  well  acquainted  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  that  those  who  have 
observed  the  parochial  politics  of  the  time 
may  probably  retain  a  fuller  impression  of  it 
than  we  are  able  to  convey  to  them.  As  at 
Orbiston,  there  was  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  sunk  at  Harmony  Hall,  but  we  cannot 
state  the  precise  amount ;  some  authorities 
make  it  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  others 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  ;  it  is  of  no  great 
consequence  to  the  w’orld  to  know  which 
estimate  is  the  more  accurate. 

This  country  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
w’orld  ;  and  those  who  collect  the  crumbs 
falling  from  the  tables  of  the  generallv-re- 
ceived  and  popular  objects  of  pecuniary  sup¬ 
port,  may  be  able  to  cut  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  a  balance-sheet.  Thus  the  sum 
embarked  in  Harmony  Hall  looked  pretty 
large,  while  it  was  no  greater  than  a  small 
county  town  often  supplies  to  meet  some 
local  exigency.  Whoever  desires  to  study 
the  history  of  this  experiment,  may  find 
pretty  full  materials  for  it  in  the  documents 
appearing  from  time  to  time  in  “  The  New 
Moral  World.”  Committees  will  be  found 
reporting  on  such  matters  as  the  following 
(1st  June,  1844) 

*’  Ihck  slahle^btnj. — This  office  shotild  by  all 
means  be  filled  by  the  son  of  a  member,  as  it  is  an 
im|)ort!int  and  responsible  situation,  and  a  young 
man  could  be  got  to  fill  this  situation. 

“  Cmnnnn. — There  is  now  a  cowman  employed 
at  8s.  a-week  ;  this  otlice,  we  think,  could  be  done 
by  a  member  from  the  branches. 

“  There  is  also  a  hoy  at  the  pump,  and  who 
also  looks  after  the  pigs,  &c.  This  office  could 
be  filled  by  one  of  our  o  wn  member’s  cliildren.” 

While  the  money  was  in  the  course  of 
expenditure.  Harmony  Hall  seems  to  have 
justified  its  title  ;  but  when  the  golden  ce¬ 
ment  that  kept  it  together  had  melted,  the 
social  fabric  fell  to  pieces.  The  theorists  did 
not  find  the  working  men  agreeable  com¬ 
panions  at  table,  association  having  decidedly 
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failed  in  polishing  their  habits  up  to  the  an¬ 
ticipated  pitch  of  refinement.  The  members 
talked  irrationall}’,  debated,  quarreled,  and 
carried  inationality  to  the  pitch  of  deposing 
Mr.  Owen  himself  from  the  chair.  The  man 
who  should  have  been  mending  shoes  pre¬ 
ferred  making  hay  ;  people  failed  to  perform 
the  functions  of  life  in  the  precise  routine  in 
which  they  should  have  been  performed. 
Some  were  in  bed  when  they  should  have 
been  up  ;  or  wandering  about  when  they 
should  have  been  asleep.  People  absented 
themselves  from  dancing  and  music,  or 
danced  and  sang  at  the  wrong  time.  Chil¬ 
dren  came  into  existence  who  should  not 
have  existed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tur- 


There  is,  however,  one  name  in  Socialist  lite¬ 
rature  which  we  would  desire  not  wdiolly  to 
pass  over — that  of  Goodwyn  Barmby.  He 
is  a  man  of  genius,  but  it  is  of  the  strangest 
and  most  grotesque  order ;  and  his  writings 
are  more  like  Turner’s  pictures  than  anything 
else  to  which  we  can  compare  them.  Where 
he  speaks  of  “  the  sin  of  buying  cheap  and 
selling  dear,”  and  says,  “everything  is  a  sin 
in  which  you  neglect  the  commandment  to 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear  is  a  heinous  sin,”  he 
is  intelligible  enough  ;  but  it  is  seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Goodwyn  descends  to  such  sub¬ 
lunary  matters  as  buying  and  selling.  He 
[  makes  many  attempts  to  limit  and  specialize 


nip-fields  did  not  yield  the  precise  produce  his  speculations  by  means  of  diagrams  and 
required  of  them  ;  and  commodities  did  not  analytical  tables,  but  without  much  success, 
sell  at  the  estimated  prices.  The  building  The  reader  may  make  what  he  can  of  the 


required  of  them  ;  and  commodities  did  not  : 
sell  at  the  estimated  prices.  The  building 
alone  survived,  and  it  is  now,  we  believe,  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  boarding-school.  Owen  consoled 
himself  for  tlie  failure  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  prophets,  who  promised  to  raise 
a  body  from  its  grave  in  St.  Paul’s  church¬ 
yard,  but  failed,  owing  to  tliere  being  much 
want  of  faith  in  the  mob  of  fifty  thousand 
people  who  looked  on.  The  inhabitants  of 
Harmony  having  been  all  brought  up  under 
the  existing  irrational  system,  were  not  com¬ 
petent  to  understand  and  practise  a  better 
one.  Thus  it  ever  is  with  the  Utopian  theo¬ 
rist;  he  forgets  that  luiman  nature  is  not 
only  the  substance  on  which  he  must  work, 
but  the  engine  which  is  to  do  the  work. 

It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  literature  of  the 
peculiar  thinkers  whose  doings  we  have  been 
recording ;  but  the  field  is  a  ban  en  one.  We 
would  not  be  thanked  for  exhibitinfr  from  a 
volume  of  “  Social  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Rational  Svstem  of  Society,” 
such  specimens  as  this  ; 

“  Hail,  hail  !  the  Social  System  hail ! 

And  welcome  every  cheering  ray 
T'liat  echoes  forth  the  pleasing  tale, 

That  man  shall  know  a  happier  day.” 

We  have  been  desirous  to  look  at  Social¬ 
ism  merely  in  its  economic  light  as  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  material  comforts,  and  a  regu¬ 
lator  of  the  temporal  actions  of  men.  To  go 
beyond  actions  and  practical  projects  or  sug¬ 
gestions  into  the  wide  field  of  opinion,  would 
bring  us  in  contact  with  views  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  recall  in  any  shape  ;  and  which 
are  the  better  deserving  of  mental  burial 


following 


‘•T.\RLE  OF 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  SOCIEIWRIAS 
STATES.” 


I.  a. 

PARADIZ.VTION. 


PASTORAU8M. 


PKCDALITY. 


MONOPOUSM. 


BARR.XRIZATION. 


MUNICIPALITY.  I  — 


APSOCIALITY. 


CTVILIZ.ATION. 

X.  w. 

COMMUMZ.ATION. 


Nor  does  the  filling  up  of  the  details  make 
the  picture  much  clearer — thus 

“  The  unitization  of  the  antauonislic,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  animal  wants  of  the  human  being  must 
be  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  unitary,  cordal, 
moral,  or  Divine  nature  in  humanity.  The  heart 
must  organize  societarian  conditions  of  commu- 
nization,  in  which,  through  love,  the  mind  and 
body  may  both  work,  and  both  enjoy  in  common 
together.  This  it  will  efiect  through  the  transi¬ 
tionary  state  of  associality,  by  a  negativism  of 
monopolism,  connected  with  the  doctrinal  aifirm- 
ation  and  actual  institution  of  a.ssociation  on  a 
right  and  general  basi.^s,  and  organized  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  mood  for  transition  to  communization.” 
— (T/tc  Promefheav,  vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

There  is  not  much  mischief  in  this,  one 
would  think.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barmby  has  the 
art  of  so  completely  concealing  what  he 


that  they  have  been  generally  retracted  and  means,  that  we  have  detected  him  preaching 
repented  of  by  those  who  promulgated  them,  his  peculiar  opinions  in  the  “People’s  Jour- 
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nal  ”  and  other  respectable  periodicals,  the 
editors  evidently  promulgating  Communism, 
as  Monsieur  Jourdan  talked  prose,  without 
knowing  it.  But  Mr.  Barmhy  has  other 
merits.  He  is  the  author  of  some  sweet, 
quaint  poetry,  that  recalls  the  days  of  John¬ 
son  and  Herrick.  It  may  be  less  to  our 
present  purpose,  but  it  will  be  a  more  agreea¬ 
ble  task  than  others  we  have  been  perform¬ 
ing,  to  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  specimen 
of  his  poetic  efforts.  The  following  stanzas 
are  taken  from  some  lines,  with  the  title  of 
“  Move  On,”  in  the  People’s  Journal ; — 

“  All  the  waves  of  sea  are  flowinjr 
As  the  winds  of  heaven  arc  blowing: 

With  a  gentle  beMin-like  quiver 
Flows  the  streamlet  to  the  river: 

With  a  stronger-waved  commotion 
Flows  the  river  to  the  ocean  : 

While  sea’s  billows  evermore 
Flow  and  gain  upon  the  shore : 

Wave  on  wave,  in  bright  spray  leaping, 

Like  endeavors  never  sleeping  ; 

While  the  pool,  which  moveth  never, 

Grows  a  stagnant  bog  for  ever — 

VV'hite-gilled  lie  its  tenant  tench. 

Green  its  water,  foul  its  stench  ; 

Wildering  marsh-tires  o’er  it  run, 

While  straight  flows  the  river  on. 

Move  on  !  keep  moving  ! 

Progress  is  the  law  of  loving. 

“  Thus  within  the  skies  and  ocean 
Life  is  married  unto  motion  ; 

Stars  revolve,  and  rivers  flow — 

And  earth  ?  What  said  Galileo  ? 

When  in  dungeon  damply  lying. 

Faint  and  tortured,  hardly  dying. 

Yet  for  truth  and  honest  pride — 

Yet  ‘  it  moves  !  it  moves  !’  he  cried  : 

And  the  world  ?  Its  life  is  motion, 

As  with  stars  and  as  with  ocean. 

It  is  moving,  it  is  growing, 

All  its  tides  are  onward  flowing  : 

The  hand  is  moving  towards  the  loaf. 

The  eye  is  moving  to  the  roof. 

The  mind  is  moving  to  the  Ixiok, 

The  soul  lives  in  a  moving  look, 

The  hand  is  moving  from  the  sword, 

The  heart  is  moving  towards  the  Lord. 

Move  on  !  keep  moving ! 

I^rogress  is  the  law  of  loving” 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  opinions  of  these  men — Social¬ 
ists,  Communists,  organizers  of  labor,  or  by 


whatever  title  the  devisers  of  artificial  sys¬ 
tems  desire  to  be  known — we  have  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  If  the  picture  be  a 
ludicrous  one,  the  blame  or  merit  is  theirs, 
not  ours  ;  but  it  has  solemn  enough  associa¬ 
tions  to  arrest  an  earnest  attention.  While 
Owen  babbles  of  harmony,  unity,  and  ration¬ 
ality,  the  streets  of  Paris  run  blood.  The 
moral  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  motley 
picture  of  ridiculous  lights  and  tragic  shades,  is 
to  teach  men  modesty,  caution,  and  self-abase¬ 
ment.  It  displays  the  folly  and  the  wickedness 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  qualities  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed  are  insufficient, 
while  their  own  individual  intellects  are  all- 
sufficient  to  direct  the  world,  from  its  highest 
aspirations  to  its  minutest  actions — of  those 
who,  in  the  despotic  pride  of  self-conceit, 
think  they  can  abrogate  the  moral  laws  of 
the  universe,  and  substitute  for  them  the 
mechanism  of  their  own  infallible  ingenuity. 
In  all  their  follies  and  failures  they  have 
taught  us  more  than  ever  to  see  that  it  is  in 
the  individual  consciences,  responsibilities, 
and  faculties  of  men,  such  as  God  has  made 
them,  and  not  in  the  absolute  predominance 
of  individual,  regulating  minds,  commanding 
the  embodied  multitudes,  that  good  is  to  be 
done,  and  onward  progress  is  to  be  made. 
W  e  see  that  the  combination  and  artificial 
organization  of  mankind  are  powerful  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  bad  ends  of  the  am¬ 
bitious,  but  incompetent  for  good.  Organi¬ 
zation  can  wield  the  sword,  but  it  cannot 
wield  the  spade.  It  failed  to  combine  the 
fifteen  hundred  tailors  in  the  Hotel  Clichy, 
but  it  has  combined  an  anny  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion,  the  braggarts  of  all  the  world,  by  whom 
men  are  daily  expecting  some  bloody  work 
to  be  begun.  The  Communism  that  is  truly 
practicable — the  communism  of  the  bayonet 
— is  the  most  alarming  fact  of  the  day. 
While  dynasties  and  nationalities  are  losing 
their  influence  over  men’s  minds,  there  is 
another  power  which  the  selfish  and  ambi¬ 
tious  are  finding  better  suited  to  their  pur- 
po.ses — the  power  of  standing  armies.  In 
this  monster,  which  is  frightening  all  good 
and  peaceful  men,  may  our  unscrupulous 
theorists  see,  like  Frankenstein,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  rash  audacity. 
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The  name  of  Keas  has  a  “stirring  sound” 
in  association  with  the  annals  of  the  stage. 
The  brilliant  carreer  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
father,  dazzling  and  eccentric  as  that  of  a 
comet,  with  its  melancholy  close,  is  still  vivid 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  by  them  as  vividly  conveyed  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  Charles  Kean,  the  son,  and 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  inheritin.  the 
genius  and  success  of  his  paient,  but  avoid¬ 
ing  the  fatal  improvidence  by  which  both 
were  rendered  unavailing,  has,  while  yet 
within  the  meridian  of  life,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  profession  for  vvhich  he  was 
neither  trained  nor  intended,  realized  a  com¬ 
petent  independence  by  his  own  exertions, 
and  won  an  honorable  estimation  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him.  It  is 
not  given  to  many  to  achieve  these  multi¬ 
plied  advantages ;  nor  have  they  been  gained 
in  the  present  instance  without  trial,  priva¬ 
tion,  and  vicissitude.  Scenes  of  exciting 
,  interest  have  been  passed  through,  and  many 
difliculties  encountered.  A  slii^ht  detail  of 
these  events  can  scarcely  fail  to  amuse  the 
careless  and  also  to  instruct  the  rellecting 
reader. 

Charles  John  Kean  is  an  Irishman.  He 
was  bom  at  Waterford,  on  tlu?  18th  of 
January,  1811.  His  father  at  the  time 
formed  one  of  the  company  attached  to  the 
theatre  in  that  city.  His  mother,  Mary 
Chambers,  was  also  a  native  of  Waterford, 
descended  from  the  highly  respectable  family 
of  Cuffe,  louLT  settled  in  that  county.  Miss 
Chambers,  with  a  sister,  had,  from  family 
embarrassments,  been  induced  to  attempt 
the  staufe  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  first 
became  acquainted  with  Edmund  Kean, 
while  performing  in  the  Cheltenham  theatre, 
under  the  manajjement  of  Mr.  Beverlev. 
They  were  married  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  in  1808,  he  being  under  twenty,  and 
several  years  junior  to  his  wife.  They  had 
another  and  elder  son,  named  Howard,  born 
at  Swansea,  for  wdiom  Charles  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken.  He  died  of  water  on  the 
brain,  at  Dorchester,  in  February,  1814,  a 


short  time  before  his  father  appeared  at 
Drury-lane,  not  having  completed  his  fifth 
year ;  but  even  at  that  early  age  remarkable 
for  his  beauty,  and  promise  of  theatrical 
talent,  having  performed  occasionally  with 
his  father  in  infantine  characters. 

When  Charles  Kean  was  born,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  the  fortunes  of  his 
parents  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb; 
they  had  barely  a  subsistence  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  were  almost  hopeless  of  the  future. 
His  father,  toiling  with  the  endless  drudgery 
of  an  itinerant  life,  acted  every  night  in  play, 
interlude,  and  farce — not  unfrequently  Rich¬ 
ard  III.  and  Harle(|uin  on  the  same  evening; 
and  during  the  day  endeavored  to  eke  out 
a  scanty  and  doubtful  salary  of  some  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  a-week,  by  giving  les¬ 
sons  in  boxing,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding. 
Prejudice  has  sometimes  designated  the 
stage  as  an  “idle  avocation.”  Those  who 
think  so  would  do  w’cll  to  try  it  experiment¬ 
ally  for  a  short  period,  and  thus  test  the 
accuracy  of  their  opinion  by  the  soundest  of 
all  applications. 

At  this  time  none  saw  in  Edmund  Kean, 
the  undistinguished  and  somewhat  insignifi- 
cant  country  actor — the  future  prop  of 
Drury-lane — the  magnet  of  attraction — the 
star  before  whose  brightness  all  rival  influ¬ 
ences  were  to  become  pale.  The  genius 
was  unquestionably  there,  but  the  opportu¬ 
nity  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  came  at  last. 
In  1814,  Kean  obtained  the  long  sought  for 
opening  in  London,  and  the  family  entered 
the  metroDolis  in  the  most  legitimate  of 
Thespian  conveyances — a  wagon  ! 

Now  the  scene  changed  rapidly  and  effec¬ 
tually.  Success,  that  potent  wand  of  the 
enchanter,  at  once  established  the  great 
tragedian  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  the 
I'.igh  road  to  opulence.  “  Now,  Mary,”  said 
he  to  his  wife,  “you  shall  ride  in  your  own 
carriage.”  The  doors  of  the  rich  and  influ- 
ential  were  thrown  open  to  him  ;  he  might 
have  chosen  his  own  society ;  his  praises 
filled  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
his  attraction  replenished  the  long-exhausted 
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treasury  of  the  theatre.  It  was  in  fact  a 
realized  dream — 

“  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."’ 

Charles  Kean  in  due  course  of  time  was 
sent  to  school,  preparatory  for  Eton  College. 
Ilis  father  resolved  to  give  him  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  an  advantage  he  had  never  possessed 
himself.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Polehampton,  first  at  Worplesdon,  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Greenft>rd,  tjear 
Harrow.  At  this  seminary  he  remained  se¬ 
veral  years;  the  number  of  scholars  was  lim¬ 
ited,  and  they  were  principally  composed  of 
noblemen’s  sons.  In  June,  1824,  he  entered 
Eton  as  an  “  Oppidan,”  his  father  fixing  his 
allowance,  for  board  and  education,  at  £300 
per  annum.  His  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chapman,  since  liisliop  of  Ceylon  ;  Dr. 
Goodall,  Provost ;  and  Dr.  Keate,  Head  Mas¬ 
ter.  He  remained  at  Phon  three  years, 
being  placed  as  high  as  the  rules  of  tlie  in¬ 
stitution  having  reference  to  age  would  allow. 
When  taken  away,  he  was  in  the  upper  di¬ 
vision,  and  had  obtained  much  credit  by  his 
Latin  verses.  Boating  and  ciicket  arc  the 
two  great  amusements  of  the  Etonians  in 
summer  ;  and  Charles  Kean  became  so  ex¬ 
pert  a  leader  in  acpKitics,  that  he  was  chosen 
second  captain  of  the  “  Long  Boats,”  as  they 
are  called — no  insignificant  honor  in  Phonian 
eyes.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Anofelo,  he  also  won  distinction  as  an  accom- 
plished  fencer — a  valuable  acquirement  in  the 
profession  he  was  destined  to  pursue. 

Up  to  this  period,  everything  appeared 
happy  and  prosperous  in  the  family.  Chirles 
was  repeatedly  assured  by  both  his  pa¬ 
rents  that  he  would  inherit  an  ample  fortune, 
and  be  placed  in  a  distinguished  profession. 
His  mother  preferred  the  church — his  father 
inclined  to  the  navy  ;  but  his  own  predilec¬ 
tion  was  decidedly  for  a  military  career. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ed¬ 
mund  Kean  might  have  maintained  his  fami¬ 
ly  in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  left  behind 
him  a  sum  amounting  to  £50,000.  Since 
the  days  of  Garrick,  no  actor  had  received 
so  much  money  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
But  clouds  had  long  been  darkening,  and  a 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Habits  of  irregularity 
and  reckless  extravagance  had  gradually  set¬ 
tled  upon  him.  Ill-chosen  associates  estranged 
him  from  his  wife  and  son ;  he  had  still  a  tew 
anxious  friends,  w  ho  stepped  in,  and  endea¬ 
vored  to  arrest  his  downward  course,  but  a 
legion  of  evil  counsellors  hemmed  him  round, 
and  the  warning  voice  passed  by  unheeded. 


He  was  falling  from  his  high  position — his 
popularity  began  to  decline — his  physical 
powers  were  sinking  under  premature  decay, 
and  his  finances  were  exhausted. 

Charles,  who  had  for  some  time  suspected 
the  total  derangement  of  his  father’s  affairs, 
was  startled  into  conviction  by  a  pressing  let¬ 
ter  from  his  mother,  received  during  his  last 
half  year  at  Eton,  in  the  early  part  of  1827, 
entreating  him  to  come  to  her  immediately. 
He  obtained  permission  to  absent  himself  for 
a  few'  days,  and  hastened  to  London.  He 
found  her  suffering  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
She  wept  in  his ‘arms,  and  implored  him  not 
to  leave  her.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Calcraft,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Drury-lane  Committee  of 
that  day,  hjid  offered  to  procure  for  him  a 
cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice.  His  father  thoutjht  the  offer  too  elijji- 
ble  to  be  declined  ;  and  in  giving  notice  that 
he  intended  to  accept  it,  ordered  his  son  to 
make  instant  pre[)arations  for  his  departure. 
Mrs.  Kean  had  been  entirely  separated  from 
her  husband  for  two  or  three  years ;  she  was 
reduced  to  a  broken,  pitiable  state  of  health — 
nearly  bed-ridden — helpless  as  an  infant,  and 
without  a  single  relative  to  whom  she  could 
look  for  succor  or  consolation!.  Weighing 
lhe.se  circumstances  well,  Charles  Kean  form¬ 
ed  his  determination,  and  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  w  ith  his  father,  to  bring  matters  to  a 
final  conclusion. 

Edmund  Kean  was  then  precariously  situ¬ 
ated.  His  realized  capital  was  gone,  and  he  was 
living  from  day  to  day  on  the  uncertain  earn¬ 
ings  which  might  cease  altogether  with  in¬ 
creasing  infirmities.  He  told  his  son  that 
he  must  accept  the  offer  of  the  cadetship,  that 
he  would  provide  his  Indian  outfit,  and  this 
being  done,  that  he  must  depend  entirely  on 
his  own  "exertions,  and  never  apply  to  him  for 
any  future  support  or  assistance.  Charles 
replied  that  he  was  perfectly  contented,  and 
w  illing  to  embrace  these  conditions,  provided 
something  like  an  ade(|uate  allowance  was 
secured  to  his  mother.  Finding  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  no  longer  had  it  in  his  power  to  pro¬ 
mise  this  w’ith  any  degree  of  certainty, 
he  respectfully,  but  firmly,  told  him  he 
would  not  leave  F^ngland  while  his  mother 
lived,  and  declined,  with  thanks,  the  kind 
proposal  of  Mr.  Calcraft.  This  answer  ex¬ 
cited  the  anger  of  the  elder  Kean  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  ;  he  gave  way  to  the  most  intem¬ 
perate  passion,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued. 

“  What  will  you  do,”  said  he,  “  when  I 
discard  you,  and  you  are  thrown  entirely  on 
your  ow’n  resources  ?” 
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“  In  that  case,”  replied  the  son,  “  I  shall  cond  and  third  years,  in  case  of  success.  The 
be  compelled  to  go  on  the  stage  (the  father  heart  of  the  young  man  bounded  with  hope, 
smiled  in  derision) ;  and  though  I  may  never  and  the  offer  was  gratefully  accept(‘d.  He 
be  a  great  actor,  I  shall  at  least  obtain  a  live-  stipulated,  however,  that  he  must  first  write 
lihood  for  my  mother  and  myself,  and  be  to  his  father,  who  was  then  absent  from  Lon- 
obliged  to  no  one.”  don,  and  make  him  accjuainted  with  the  cir- 

The  father  stormed  ;  the  son  endured  a  cumstance.  Price  approved  of  this,  received 
torrent  of  vituperation  without  losing  his  the  letter  and  undertook  to  forward  it  ;  but 
temper,  or  forgetting  the  lespect  due  to  a  no  answer  was  returned,  and  there  is  reason 
parent;  they  parted,  and  from  that  hour  all  to  believe  the  letter  never  reached  the  hands 
intercourse  between  them  was  suspended.  In  for  which  it  was  intended, 
the  following  July,  when  the  Eton  vacation  Thus  Charles  Kean  became  an  actor.  Xcces- 
came  on,  he  was  informed  that  his  accounts  sityaiul  not  choice  determined  his  lot  in  life, 
were  paid  up,  his  allowance  stopped,  and  he  How  little  d(a*s  the  world  in  general  know  of 
was  not  to  return.  A  short  time  before  this,  the  secret  springs  of  our  actions.  It  judges  by 
a  young  nobleman,  one  of  his  intimate  asso-  the  surface  only,  and  can  seldom  penetrate 
dates,  with  whom  he  had  first  became  ac-  the  hidden  depths,  or  sound  the  uJider  cur- 
quainted  at  the  preparatorv  school,  seeing  ,  rents,  which,  with  controlling  power,  imj>el 
him  unusually  dejected,  iiKpiired  into  the  us  on  a  course  we  otherwise  might  avoid,  and 
cause.  Ivean,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  told  never  would  have  selected.  For  tliis  act  he  was 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  his  father,  generally  condemned.  Mr.  Calcraft  consider- 
and  that  in  all  prohabiliiy  he  should  he  driven  ed  him  rash  and  ill-advi.sed.  His  father’s 
to  adopt  the  stage  as  his  profession.  “  I  partisans  denounced  him  .as  willful,  thankless, 
quite  ap[)rove  of  your  resolution,”  said  his  and  disobedient — some  shrugged  their  shoul- 
aristocratic  friend,  “  .and  commend  you  warm-  ders,  while  others  shook  their  heads — and  .all, 
ly  for  it ;  but  recollect  this,  if  you  do  so,  from  because  he  would  not  leave  a  helpless  mother 
this  hour  you  and  I  must  be  strangers,  as  I  unprotected,  who,  if,  during  his  absence,  his 
never  did,  nor  never  will  speak  to  or  acknow-  father  had  died,  might  have  starved  in  her 
ledge  an  actor.”  About  a  year  or  so  after-  bed  ! 

wards,  when  Charles  Kean  was  acting  at  The  future  course  of  the  young  aspirant 
Leamington,  the  noble  earl  finding  himself  in  being  now  marked  out,  his  first  appearance  on 
the  same  hotel,  moved  off  instantly,  bag  and  any  stage  took  place  at  Drury-lane  theatre  on 
b.aggage,  to  avoid  the  unhallowed  propinqui-  the  opening  night  of  the  season,  Monday, 
ty  ;  thus  at  least  c.arrying  out  the  consist-  October  the  first,  1827,  Young  Norval,  in 
ency  of  his  prejudice,  without  regard  to  his  Home’s  tragedy  of  Douffla.s,  was  the  charac- 
personal  convenience.  ter  selected  for  the  occasion.  He  was  yet 

Very  fortunately  Charles  Kean  had  con-  under  seventeen,  and  so  complete  a  stripling 
traded  no  private  debts,  a  rare  occurrence  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  years,  that  the 
in  an  Etonian.  He  made  his  way  to  London,  authorities  of  the  theatre  debated  on  the 
.and  hastened  immediately  to  his  mother’s  question  of  announcing  him  as  Mr.  Kean, 
lodgings.  He  found  her  in  sickness,  in  sor-  jimior  ov  Mnsttr  Kean.  He  settled  the  point, 
row,  and  in  poverty.  A  small  yearly  income,  by  rejecting  the  latter  designation  with  the 
hitherto  allowed  by  her  husband,  had  been  en-  utmost  disdain.  On  the  Saturday  previous 
tirely  withdrawn.  They  were  without  money,  to  his  appearance,  a  dress-rehearsal  was  sug- 
and  utterly  destitute  of  resources,  A  more  gested  by  the  manager,  that  he  might  “  face 
forlorn  condition  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  the  lamps”  for  the  first  time,  and  familiarize 
Precisely  at  this  juncture,  a  misunder-  himself  with  the  stage  costume.  Many  per- 
standing  arose  between  Edmund  Kean  and  sons,  friends  of  Mr.  Price,  with  some  mem- 
Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  well-known  American  bers  of  the  committee,  were  present,  who 
lessee  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  for  the  first  complimented  him  warmly  on  the  success  of 
time  the  great  tragedian  left  his  old  theatri-  his  rehearsal.  While  supping  afterwards  in 
cal  home,  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs,  to  the  manager’s  room,  wdth  true  boyish  feeling, 
engage  with  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  at  Covent-  he  expressed  a  wish  to  show  himself  to  his 
garden.  Mr.  Price  having  heard  how  the  mother  in  his  stage  habiliments  of  Norv^al. 
son  was  situated,  and  thinking  the  name  of  The  manager  consented,  but  'wondering  that 
Kean  a  powerful  talisman,  immediately  made  he  still  lingered  in  the  theatre,  drew  from  him 
him  an  offer  of  engagement  at  Drury-lane  in  a  whisper  the  reluctant  confession  that  he 
for  three  years,  "with  a  salary  of  £10  a  week,  "was  -without  the  means  of  paying  for  a  hack- 
to  be  increased  to  £11  and  £12  during  the  se-  ney-coach.  Price  supplied  the  money,  and 
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young  Kean  flew  to  his  mother’s  lodgings  to 
display  his  finery,  relate  the  encouragtmient 
he  had  received,  and  cheer  her  with  the  hopes 
and  expectations  with  which  he  pant(*d  for 
the  following  Monday. 

The  eventful  night  arrived.  Curiosity  to 
see  the  son  of  the  great  actor,  Edmund 
Kean,  filled  the  vast  theatre  to  ovei  flowing. 

A  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience 
in  those  days  was  a  much  more  serious 
business  than  it  is  at  present — a  trying  or¬ 
deal  even  for  the  experienced  veteran,  who 
might  feel  .confident  of  his  powers  and  had 
often  tested  their  ettects.  What,  then,  must 
it  have  been  to  the  unpractised  novice,  trem¬ 
bling  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  un- 
nerved  even  by  the  sight  of  his  own  name 
for  the  first  time  in  print?  'I’lie  awful  mo¬ 
ment  is  come — he  stands  before  the  audi¬ 
ence,  fairly  launched  on  the  experiment  of 
his  life — he  has  no  time  to  think  of  all  that 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  the  next  two  hours, 
but  must  brace  his  spirits  to  the  task,  and 
sink  or  swim  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  own  unaided  courage.  The  entrance  of 
Young  Norval  is  preceded  by  that  of  the 
attendants  of  Lord  Randolph,  bearing  in 
custody  the  faithless  servant,  “  the  trembling 
coward  who  forsook  his  master.”  The  au¬ 
dience  unluckily  were  led  to  mistake  the 
latter  worthy  for  the  new  candidate,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  rounds  of  applause  in¬ 
tended  for  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Here 
was  another  damper,  for,  in  such  situations, 
the  veriest  trifles  have  their  etl’ect.  He  re¬ 
covered  himself,  however,  and  went  through  j 
his  part  with  courage  and  increasing  anima¬ 
tion.  Some  good  judges  (and  mon?  than 
one  were  present  who  tot>k  an  interest  in  his 
fate)  could  detect,  even  through  all  the 
rawness  of  an  unformed  style  and  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  a  novel  situation,  tin.*  germs 
of  latent  ability,  and  the  pnnnise  of  tuture 
excellence.  The  audience  received  him 
throughout  with  kind  indulgence,  encour¬ 
aged  him  by  frecpient  apjn-obation,  and  called 
for  him  w'hen  the  tragedy  concluded.  It 
was  success  certainly,  i)ut  not  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  Charles  Kean  felt  that,  although  he 
had  passed  his  examination  with  tolerable 
credit,  he  had  neither  attained  “  high  hon- 
ors,”  nor  achieved  what,  in  theatrical  par¬ 
lance,  is  termed  “  a  hit.”  On  the  following 
morning  he  rushed  with  feverish  anxiety  to 
the  papers,  and,  without  pausing,  read  them 
to  liis  mother.  His  fate  and  hers,  their  fu¬ 
ture  subsistence,  the  bread  they  were  eatiiig, 
the  roof  that  covered  them — all  lay  in  the 
balance,  and  all  depended  on  the  dictum 


of  the  all~pou'€rful  prefts!  It  was  unani¬ 
mous  in  condemnation.  Not  simple  disap¬ 
proval  or  qualified  censure,  but  sentence  of 
utter  incapacity — stern,  bitter,  crushing,  and 
conclusive.  There  was  no  modified  praise, 
no  admission  of  undeveloped  powers,  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  youth  and  inexperience.  The 
crude  effort  of  a  school-boy  was  dealt  with 
as  the  matured  study  of  a  practised  man. 
The  hearts  of  both  were  struck  with  dismay 
— they  wept  in  concert ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  was  tempted  to  abandon  the  stage  in  de¬ 
spair.  He  proposed  to  .Mr.  Price  to  relieve 
him  from  the  engagement,  but  this  the 
manager  con>idcrately  declined,  and  urged 
him  to  persevtrre.  Hope  is  ever  strong  in  the 
heart  of  youth :  in  the  morning  of  life  the 
voice  of  friendly  encouragement  impels  more 
tlian  the  leaiden  tongue  of  censure  can  im- 
pede. 

The  youthful  actor  lingered  at  Drury- 
lane  through  the  seaison,  occasionally  appear¬ 
ing  as  Norval,  Selim  in  Bniburosaa,  Fred¬ 
erick*  in  Lovers  Vows,  and  Lothaire  in 
Monk  Lewis’s  tragedy  of  Afleh/ifhn,  which 
was  revived  wlien  Mrs.  Duff,  an  American 
actress,  made  her  appearance.  The  liouses 
had  ceased  to  be  crowded,  liis  attraction 
dwindled  to  nothing — the  audience  grew 
cold  in  their  applause.  The  papers,  when¬ 
ever  they  condescended  to  notice  him,  con¬ 
tinued  their  censure;  and  at  length,  almost 
heart-broken,  he  left  London  for  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  he  might  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obtaining  the  constant  practice  so 
much  rccpiired. 

During  this  tour,  and  while  acting  in  Glas¬ 
gow',  lie  visited  liis  father,  wdio  was  then  re¬ 
siding  in  the  cottage  he  had  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Lute.  His  reception  was  more  cordial 
than  he  anticipated.  Little  allusion  was 
made  to  the  past,  ami  a  temporary  reconcilia¬ 
tion  took  place.  This  led  to  the  elder  Kean’s 
propo^ing  to  act  one  night  in  the  Glasgow 
theatre  for  his  son’s  benefit,  on  the  first  of 
October,  182S — by  singular  coincidence,  the 
anniveisaiy  of  his  ilehul.  'I'hey  appeared  as 
Brutus  and  Titus,  in  Howard  Pavne’s  trage¬ 
dy  of  Bnitius.  The  house,  as  might  t'e  sup¬ 
posed  on  sucli  an  occasion,  was  crowded  to 
excess,  the  receipts  amounting  to  nearly 
£300.  In  January,  1829,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  returned  to  Drury- lane,  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  Romeo  to  the  Juliet  of  Miss  Phil- 
li])S,  a  young  (Itbiitante  of  much  promise,^ 


*  On  this  occasion  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  the  future 
Mrs.  C.  Kean,  acted  .Amelia  AVhldenhaim,  this  being 
the  first  time  of  their  meeting  together  on  the  stage. 
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who,  some  few  years  afterwards,  went  to 
America,  and  married  in  New  Orleans.  But 
fortune  was  not  yet  prepared  to  smile  on  his 
efforts — the  press  discouraged,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  neglected  him.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  company,  but  his  services  were  sel¬ 
dom  required.  He  was  evidently  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  management,  and  was  losing 
his  own  time.  He  therefore  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  visiting  the  provinces, 
for  the  sake  of  hai  d  study  and  fi  equent  prac¬ 
tice.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  acted, 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  appearing  as  Titus,  Bassanio,  Well¬ 
born,  lago,  Icilius,  and  Macduff. 

In  the  October  following,  he  accepted  an 
offer  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  to  play  six  nights,  during  the  con¬ 
cluding  fortnight  of  the  season,  for  £20.  He 
acted  Romeo  twice  to  Miss  F.  11.  Kelly’s 
Juliet,  Frederick,  in  Lovirs  Fotrs,  twice. 
On  the  fifth  night  he  appeared  as  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Mortimer,  in  the  Iron  Chest,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  that  he  had 
succeeded.  'I'he  play  was  rej)ealed  on  the 
closing  night  of  the  season  with  increased 
efl’ect.  The  London  press  afforded  him  posi¬ 
tive  praitc — he  could  scarcely  believe  it  real. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  visited  Amster¬ 
dam  and  the  Hague  with  an  English  com- 
pany,  under  the  managment  of  an  adventurer 
named  Aubrey,  being  lem])ted  by  an  offer 
of  £20  a  week,  which  his  employer  evidently 
never  intended  to  pay,  and  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  he  never  received  a  penny. 
After  a  short  experiment  of  about  three 
weeks,  Aubrey  decamped,  leaving  his  actors 
without  funds,  and  in  rather  an  awkward 
predicament,  to  shift  for  themselve*^.  As 
their  only  resource,  they  announced  a  general 
benefit  at  Amsterdam,  to  which  the  King  of 
Holland  contributed  by  a  handsome  present. 
The  receipts  were  doled  out  in  due  propor¬ 
tion,  and  the  modicum  allotted  to  C’harles 
Kean  enabled  him  to  return  to  England,  by 
way  of  Calais.  He  now  began  to  feel  his 
strength ;  his  powers  were  called  forth  by 
exercise,  and  he  had  obtained  a  mastery  over 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  profession — the 
knowledge  of  “  stage  business” — which 
practice  only  can  accomplish.  He  therefore 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America, 
and  accordingly  appeared  at  the  Park  Thea¬ 
tre,  in  New  York,  as  Richard  III.,  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  1830.  The  name 
of  Kean  was  already  know  n  to  our  transat¬ 
lantic  brethren,  not  only  by  the  voice  of 
fame,  but  by  the  two  visits  of  his  father,  who 


had  produced  a  most  powerful  and  perma¬ 
nent  impression  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  were  prepared  to  greet  the 
son  with  wairm  cordiality.  His  reception 
was  all  he  could  desire  :  everywhere  he  at¬ 
tracted  audiences,  and  gained  applause  and 
dollars.  His  hopes  revived  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  small  triumph  for  a  lad,  still  under 
twenty,  to  establish  an  enduring  American 
reputation,  in  such  characters  as  Richard 
III.,  Hamlet,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach. 

In  January,  1833,  he  returned  to  England. 
Ah  if  to  prepare  h.im  for  a  cool  reception  at 
home,  in  descending  into  the  boat  which  was 
to  convey  him  on  shore,  he  fell  overboard. 
Such  was  his  anxiety  to  reach  London  and 
see  his  mother,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years,  that  he  traveled  all  night 
from  Portsmouth  in  his  wet  clothes,  but 
fortunately  sustained  no  injury  from  this  act 
of  hasty  imprudence.  Very  soon  after  his 
airival  he  was  engaged  by  Mons.  Laporte, 
at  that  time  manager  of  Covent  Garden, 
with  a  salary  of  £30  a  week,  and  stipulated, 
as  a  “  sine  qua  non,”  in  opposition  to  the 
wi^hes  of  the  management,  that  he  should 
make  his  first  appearance  in  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer — his  former  success  in  that  char¬ 
acter  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1829,  appearing 
a  sufficient  guaranty  for  a  similar  result  in 
1833.  But  he  found  himself  mistaken.  He 
was  but  coldly  welcomed  by  the  audience ; 
the  press  veered  round  again,  and  the  same 
papers  which  had  formerly  lauded  his  efforts 
in  the  same  character,  reversed  their  opin¬ 
ions,  and  fell  back  on  the  old  tone  of  con¬ 
demnation.  There  seemed  to  him  in  this 
“  something  more  than  natural,”  but  the 
mystery  of  which  “  his  philosophy”  was  un¬ 
able  to  fathom.  He  had  acted  only  a  few 
nights,  with  moderate  success,  when  his 
father  was  engaged  by  Laporte,  and  in  the 
month  of  March  appeared  as  Shylock.  But 
time  and  dissipation  had  done  their  work. 
The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean  had  long  been 
on  the  decline,  and  it  was  now  painful  to  be¬ 
hold  “  the  poor  remains”  of  the  once  great 
delineator  of  Shakspeare’s  noblest  charac¬ 
ters.  He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
the  wreck  of  w  hat  he  had  once  been.  There 
was  still  the  occasional  flash,  which,  as  usual, 
electrified  the  audience,  but  the  effort  was 
momentary  ;  the  piercing  eye,  the  sustained 
power,  the  epigrammatic  distinctness,  the 
thrilling  energy,  were  gone  for  ever. 

Laporte  thought,  naturally  enough,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  father  and  son  in  con¬ 
junction  was  hkely  to  attract  money  to  his 
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almost  empty  treasury.  They  acted  together 
for  the  first,  and,  as  it  was  so  fated,  the  only 
time  in  London,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1833. 
The  play  was  Othello.  The  Moor,  as  usual, 
by  Edmund  Kean,  lago  by  Charles  Kean, 
and  Desdemona  by  ^liss  Ellen  Tree.  This 
eventful  performance,  the  last  appearance  of 
the  father  on  the  mimic  scene,  and  rapid  pre¬ 
cursor  of  his  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  life, 
is  thus  graphically  described  in  the  pages  of 
Barry  Cornwall  — 

There  was  no  rehearsal,  nor  any  arrangement 
as  to  tlie  mode  of  play  ;  but  when  tlie  son  arrived 
at  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  ho  was  told  that  his 
father  desired  to  see  him.  He  went  accordingly 
to  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him  shivering  and 
exceedingly  weak.  ‘  I  am  very  ill,’  said  he;  ‘I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  act.’  Mr.  Cliarle.s 
Kemble,  who  was  present,  cheered  him  up;  but 
to  provide  against  the  worst,  a  servant  was  desired 
to  air  a  dress  (such  as  Otliello  wears),  in  order 
tliat  Mr.  Warde  might  take  up  the  part,  in  case 
Kean  should  actually  break  down  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  play.  The  play  commenced.  After 
the  first  scene,  Kean  obs(.*rved,  •  Ciiarles  is  getting 
on  to-night — lie’s  acting  very  well ;  1  snpjiose 
that’s  because  he  is  acting  with  me.’  He  was 
himself  very  feeble.  He  was,  howfver,  [lersuaded  j 
to  proceed,  and  brandy  and  water  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him  as  usual.  By  this  help  he  went  on 
pretty  well  till  the  coininf-ncemcnt  of  the  third  act ; 
but  before  the  drop-curtain  rose,  he  .said  to  his  son, 

‘  Mind,  Charle.«,  that  you  keep  before  me;  don’t 
get  behind  me  in  this  act.  1  don’t  know  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  kneel ;  but  if  1  do,  be  sure  that 
you  lift  me  up.’  Still  he  pursued  his  way  without 
faltering.  He  went  ofi’with  Desdemona,  and  no 
one  ob.«erved  any  change.  Bui  on  entering, 
where  he  say.s,  ‘  What !  talse  to  me,’  &.C.,  be  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  .•«tage.  He  held 
up,  however,  until  the  celebrated  ‘Farewell,’ 
which  he  uttered  with  all  his  former  pathos  ;  but 
on  concluding  it,  after  making  one  or  two  steps 
toward  his  son  (who  took  care  to  be  near  him,) 
and  attempting  the  sjieech  ‘  Villain  !  be  sure,’  &c. 
his  head  sank  on  bis  son’s  shoulder,  and  the 
tragedian’s  acting  was  at  an  end.  He  was  able 
to  groin  out  a  few  wmrJs  in  Cbarle.s’s  ear,  ‘  I  am 
dying ;  spi.*ak  to  them  for  me ;’  after  which  (the 
audience  in  kindness  refusing  to  hear  any  a|)ology) 
he  was  borne  from  the  stage.  His  son,  assisted 
by  other  per.sons,  carried  him  to  his  dressing-room, 
and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  He  was  as  cold  as  ice ; 
his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  was  un¬ 
conscious  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  In 
this  state  he  remained  some  time,  when,  the  reme- 
die.s  which  were  applied  having  restored  him  to 
his  senses,  he  was  taken  to  the  ‘  Wrekin  tavern,’ 
near  the  theatre,  and  Messrs.  Carpue  and  Duchez 
(the  surgeons)  were  sent  for.” 

After  a  week’s  stay  he  was  removed  to 
Richmond,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of 


May.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  an 
interval  of  serious  reflection,  he  wrote  a  peni¬ 
tential  and  affectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  en¬ 
treating  her  forgiveness,  and  requesting  her 
to  visit  him.  The  letter  produced  the  desired 
effect.  “  Mrs.  Kean  answered  this  appeal 
by  proceeding  at  once  to  Richmond.  She 
saw  her  husband  once  more  after  seven  years 
of  estrangement,  and  the  most  perfect  recon¬ 
ciliation  followed.  She  went  to  him  again 
repeatedly,  and  the  best  understanding  pre¬ 
vailed  between  them.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  their  son.”* 

Edmund  Kean  died  deeply  involved  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs.  The  career  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man — his  powerfully  original  genius,  long 
contending  with  adverse  circumstances,  but 
finally  forcing  its  way  in  sjiite  of  every  ob¬ 
stacle — his  endless  weaknesses  and  w^asted 
opportunities  —  all  suggest  many  subjects 
for  painful  meditation,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  indulge  in  them.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  at  Richmond.  His  funeral 
was  most  respectably  conducted ;  nearly  all 
the  leading  members  of  the  different  London 
theatres  were  present,  and  his  son,  as  soon 
as  he  was  able,  erected  a  tablet  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  His  theatrical  wardrobe  and  proper¬ 
ties,  furniture,  plate,  and  other  movables, 
whether  at  Richmond  or  the  (’ottage  in  Bute, 
w'ere  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  credi¬ 
tors.  Includt'd  amongst  these  articles  w'ere 
some  of  peculiar  interest.  A  snutl’-box  and 
tw’o  swords,  gifts  of  Lord  Byron,  with  the 
splendid  silver  cup  (made  after  the  celebrated 
Warwick  vase),  which  co.st  three  hundred 
guineas,  presented  to  Edmund  Kean  in  1810, 
by  the  committee  and  company  of  Drury-lane. 
It  was  sold  to  a  silversmith  for  the  weight  of 
the  silver.  In  July,  1834,  it  was  standing  in 
the  w’indow  of  a  carvers’  and  gilders’  shop  in 
Duncannon  street.  Strand.  Charles  Kean, 
accidentally’  passing,  saw’  it  and  walked  in. 
He  had  a  conversation  with  the  shopman 
(the  master  being  out),  told  him  who  he  was, 
and  begged  him  to  say,  that  if  not  parted 
w  ith  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  first  money  he 
earned  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase. 
On  the  follow'ing  evening  it  was  stolen  from 
the  w’indow’s,  as  the  handbills  stated,  ottering 
£20  reward.  In  all  probability  it  was  melted 
down  forthwith,  and  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
h  ar  better  would  it  have  been  if  the  play¬ 
going  public,  admirers  of  the  late  possessor, 
or  even  a  few  personal  friends  had  thought 
of  securing  the  relict  by  subscription,  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  son  and  w’idow’.  A  timely  sug- 


*  “  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.”  London.  1835. 


*  “  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.”  Londoa  1835. 
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gestion  might  easily  have  accomplished  this. 
The  sale  of  Edmund  Kean’s  valuables  took 
place  on  the  17th  June,  1834.  The  world 
wondered,  and  it  was  said  loudly,  by  more 
than  one,  that  Charles  Kean  ouf/ht  to  have 
bought  in  the  effects  of  his  father,  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  public  auction.  A  hasty  opinion, 
uttered  by  those  who  either  knew  not,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  chose  to  forget  that  the 
young  man  was  still  struggling  for  his  own 
subsistence,  and  had  no  superfluous  means  at 
his  disposal.  Could  he  have  commanded 
funds  suflicient,  a  comparatively  trifling  sum 
might  have  redeemed  the  Bute  estate,  an  un- 
profltable  purchase,  comprising  twenty-four 
acres  of  bog  and  rock,  on  which  his  father 
had  expended  £4,000  in  building  and  im¬ 
provements. 

Sliortly  after  the  representation  of  Othello, 
Knowles’s  play  of  llte  Wife  Avas  produced, 
and  was  received  witli  success  almost  eijual 
to  that  of  the  llnnchbdck.  Charles  Kean  was 
the  original  Leonardo  Gonzaga ;  Miss  Ellen 
Tree,  Mariana ;  Knowles  liimself  playing 
Julian  St.  Pierre.  This  piece  ran  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season,  and  was  continued 
with  undiminished  attraction  long  after  the 
Covent-Garden  company  removed  to  the 
Olympic  Theatre.  But  Charles  Kean  saw 
that  he  had  as  yet  made  little  or  no  impres-  j 
sion.  Causes  were  in  operation  whicli  time  j 
and  absence  might  remove.  Knowing  that  | 
Avithout  difliculty  he  could  obtain  profitable  j 
enijaoements  elseAvhere,  he  resolved  to  “  bide  i 
his  time,”  and  act  no  more  in  London  until  j 
he  could  place  himself  at  the  “  top  of  the  j 
tree.”  lie  had  encountered  rebutls  and  dis-  j 
appointment ;  as  often  as  he  made  a  step  in  1 
ad\'ance,  some  opposing  influence  draggl'd  ! 
him  back  again ;  still  the  conviction  of  ulti-  I 
mate  success  Avas  strong  Avithin  him,  and  he  I 
felt  satisiied  tliat  sooner  or  later  lie  should  ' 
attain  it.  One  day  he  met  accidentally  Mr. 
Dunn,  the  treasurta-  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
who,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bunn,  at  that  time 
lessee,  proposed  a  benelit  for  his  mother,  as  j 
the  AvidoAv  of  Edmund  Kean.  The  ofl'er  Avas  ; 
a  kind  one,  but  Charles  declined  it,  feeling  j 
‘  that  he  Avas  iioav  able  to  support  his  sui  a  iv-  j 
ing  parent  by  his  OAvn  exertions,  and  unwill-  j 
ing  to  let  her  be  considered  an  object  of  pub-  I 
lie  charity.  Mr.  Dunn  then  suggested,  that  i 
in  all  probability  he  could  readily  obtain  an  \ 
engagement  at  Drury  Lane  at  £15  a  Aveek.  j 
“  Xo,”  replied  he,  “  1  Avill  never  again  set  I 
my  foot  ou  a  London  stage  until  1  can  com-  | 
maud  my  oavii  terms  of  £50  a  night.”  “  Then, 
Charles  Kean,”  rejoined  Mr.  Dunn,  Avith  a 
smile,  “  1  fear  you  may  bid  a  long  farcAvell  to 


London,  for  the  days  of  such  salaries  are  gone 
for  CA'er.”  Time  rolled  on,  and  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  five  years  only,  during  Avhich  he  had 
received  £20,000  by  acting  in  the  country, 
he  drove  to  the  stage-door  of  Drury -lane  in 
his  oAvn  carriage,  Avith  a  signed  engagement 
at  £50  a  night  in  his  pocket,  and  Avhich  en¬ 
gagement,  for  upwards  of  forty  nights,  Avas 
paid  to  him  by  the  very  man  Avho  had  pre¬ 
dicted  its  impossibility.” 

It  Avould  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more  striking 
instance  of  a  strong  internal  conviction  lead- 

•  •  •  •  I 

ing  to  the  anticipated  end,  or  of  industry 
and  perseverance  so  amply  croAvned  by  a 
corresponding  result.  There  Avas  talent  of 
no  ordinary  (|ualit3%  beyond  doubt,  Avith 
some  assisting  circumstances,  in  this  indi- 
vidual  case ;  but  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a 
powerful  moral  of  general  application  are 
here  combined.  In  struggling  through  the 
race  of  life,  some  are  doomed  to  toil  perpetu¬ 
ally  on  a  rugged  path,  Avhile  others  glide 
Avith  railroad  regularity  on  a  smooth  one. 
But  the  goal  is  open  to  all ;  Avhat  one  has 
accomplished,  another  may  hope  to  achieve 
also,  and  no  one  should  despair,  while  retain¬ 
ing  health  and  unclouded  faculties  to  second 
an  honorable  resolution. 

In  1 833,  after  leaving  London,  Charles  Kean 
accepted  an  engagement  to  perform  with  a 
well-selected  English  cinnpany,  in  Hamburgh, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barham  Livius. 
The  exp^'riment  promised  successfully',  but 
in  a  few  weeks  was  brought  to  a  j)remature 
close  by  the  interference  of  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  ;  it  being  represented  to  them  that  the 
attraction  of  the  “  foreigners  ”  interfered 
with  and  injured  the  regular  establishments. 
Some  governments  are  less  tenacious  of  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
heroine  of  this  company  was  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
a  3'oung  ladv'  e([uallv  distinguished  by  her 
amiable  character,  jiersonal  attractions,  and 
higli  professional  ability.  A  friend,  well 
acijuainted  with  both,  predicted  to  Charles 
Kean  (when  one  day  dining  with  his  family) 
that  he  would  infallibly  lose  his  heart,  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  combined  temptation,  and  has 
lived  to  see  his  jirediction  most  hapjiilv  ac- 
complished  in  the  marriage  of  the  parties. 
The  visit  to  Ilamburgli  led  to  an  intimacy, 
increasing  a  mutual  attachment  previously' 
commenced  in  London,  and  they'  became  en¬ 
gaged  to  each  other.  But  the  j)rojected 
union  was  broken  off,  and  for  some  years  ap- 
jieared  anything  but  a  likely  event,  the 
mothers  on  both  sides  deeming  it  equally' 
ineligble.  At  this  time  all  the  advantages 
were  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  lady.  Charles 
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had  yet  the  world  before  him,  with  his  fortune  , 
to  make ;  while  the  object  of  his  choice  was  ! 
in  the  full  tide  of  her  fame,  with  beauty  and 
accomplishments  which  might  have  graced  a 
coronet. 

During  his  probationary  lust  nan  in  the 
provinces,  the  two  metropolitiin  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  took  the  lead  in  en- 
courafjement  and  remuneration.  In  both  he 
played  repeated  engagements,  and  always 
with  increasing  attraction  and  applause,  re¬ 
ceiving  large  sums,  and  materially  improving 
the  treasury  of  the  managers. 

In  Dublin,  from  a  very  early  period,  his 
efforts  had  been  uniformly  hailed  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  warmth.  Not  from  national  par¬ 
tiality,  because  he  was  an  Irishman — the  fact 
was  either  unknown  or  disrejrarded.  But 
naturally  quick,  they  saw  the  rising  merit 
and  acknowledged  it.  Here,  the  public  and 
the  press  were  equally  uninfluenced  by  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions  or  fostered  prejudices.  In 
Edinburgh  (in  the  year  1837),  he  cleared,  in 
a  single  engagement,  nearly  £1000.  All  the 
leading  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  in¬ 
cluding  many  names  of  first  rate  literary  cele¬ 
brity,  were  to  be  seen  amongst  his  constant 
auditors.  Liverpool  proved  another  strong¬ 
hold.  Manchester,  Bath,  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
with  many  of  the  larger  towns,  followed  the 
example.  In  the  summer  of  183G,  he  visited 
his  native  city  of  Waterford,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner.  A 
silver  claret-jug,  valued  at  £l00,  was  after¬ 
wards  presented  to  him  in  London,  by  a 
deputation  of  gentlemen  from  Waterford,  in¬ 
scribed  as  follows : — 

“  PRESENTED  TO  CHARLES  KEAN,  ESQ  , 

As  ti  token  of  esteem  for  liis  private  character, 
and  admiration  of  his  talents, 

BY  A  FKW  FRlKSns. 

In  his  native  city  of  Waterford, 

.lime  28tli,  1838.” 

He  was  making  nipid  strides  toward  fame 
and  fortune,  establishing  himself  in  the  best 
society,  with  hosts  of  influential  friends  in 
every  place  he  appeared  in.  One  of  his 
early  and  warmest  patronesses  was  the  late 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  from  whose  kindness 
he  obtained  many  valuable  introductions. 
The  theatres  were  crowded  wherever  he 
acted.  He  presented  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  instance  of  an  actor  without  London 
popularity,  proving  himself  the  safest  specu¬ 
lation,  and  the  most  attractive  “  star  ”  a 
mamiger  could  venture  to  engage. 

Charles  Kean  had  now  arrived  at  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  his  theatrical  life — the  apex, 
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as  it  might  be  called,  of  his  career.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  achieved  great  marvels  in  the 
country,  his  hold  on  all  the  leading  theatres 
was  well  secured,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  was  perfectly  independent  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  But  still,  London  success  was  the  key¬ 
stone  of  his  ambition — the  crowning  glory  to 
which  he  aspired.  The  time  had  come  when 
the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  he 
had  formerly  been  held  down  by  prejudice, 
or  really  had  not  tlie  abilities  so  pertinacious¬ 
ly  denied  to  him.  He  was  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  had  served  an  arduous  ap¬ 
prenticeship  of  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was 
now  to  take  his  degree  permanently  amongst 
the  magnates  of  his  craft,  or  sink  for  ever 
into  the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  His  enemies 
(for  who  has  not  enemies?)  loudly  predicted 
his  failure.  According  to  them,  he  was 
nothing  but  “  a  lucky  humbug,”  trading  on 
his  name  and  resemblance  to  his  father. 
“  Let  him  only  face  a  Londom  audience,” 
said  they,  “  and  he  will  be  found  out  at 
once.”  If  thef/  were  right,  all  the  audiences 
in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  kingdom, 
all  the  provincial  press,  were  in  a  conspiracy 
to  be  wrong.  His  numerous  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  ecjually  confident  of  his 
triumph. 

Mr.  Macready,  when  he  entered  on  the 
management  of  Covent  Garden,  in  1837,  had 
invited  Charles  Kean  to  join  his  company, 
and  the  following  interesting  correspondence 
took  place  between  them  ; — 

“TO  CHARLES  KEAN,  ESQ. 

“  8,  Kent  Terrace.  Regent’*  Park,  London, 
July  --Mnd,  1837. 

“DearSie, — The  newspapers  may,  perhaps, 
liave  informed  you  that  I  have  taken  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  theatre.  I  have  embarked  in  this  hazardous 
enterprise,  congenial  neither  to  my  habits  nor 
disposition,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving,  in  some 
measure,  the  character  of  our  declining  art,  or  at 
least  of  giving  to  its  professjors  the  continuance 
of  one  of  our  national  theatres  as  a  place  for  its 
exercise,  which  most  persons  despaired  of.  The 
performers  have  met  the  sacrifice  1  am  prepared 
to  make  with  a  spirit  highly  laudable  to  their 
feelings,  and  I  trust  the  event  will  prove  not  dis¬ 
creditable  to  their  judgment.  Every  one  has  con¬ 
sented  to  a  reduction  of  his  or  her  claims,  and  I 
believe  the  names  of  all  our  principal  artists  are 
entered  on  my  list.  Your  celebrity  has,  of  course, 
reached  me :  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  spirit 
I  invite  you  to  a  participation  in  the  struggle  I 
am  about  to  make.  I  understand  that  your  ex¬ 
pectations  are  high ;  let  me  know  your  terms, 
and  if  it  be  possible  I  will  most  gladly  meet  them 
and  do  all  in  my  povi'’er  to  secure  your  assistance, 
and  give  the  complete  scope  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  talents. 
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“  I  will  not  further  allude  to  the  cause  for 
which  I  am  making  this  effort,  than  to  express 
my  belief  and  confidence  that  your  own  disposi¬ 
tion  will  so  far  suggest  to  you  its  professional 
importance,  as  to  insure  us  against  any  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  your  becoming  an  antagonist,  should  you 
decline  (as  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  not)  enrolling 
yourself  as  a  co-operator. 

“I  remain, dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  C.  Macready.’’ 

“TO  W.  C.  MACREADY,  ESQ. 

“  Cork,  July  2Ttl),  1837. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  very  courteous  letter ;  and  permit  me,  before 
I  answer  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  myself, 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  assumption  of  the 
Covent  Garden  management. 

“  I  assure  you,  with  great  sincerity,  I  think  it  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  drama  and 
the  public,  that  you  have  placed  yourself  at  the 
head  of  this  theatre,  and  that  you  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  your  energies  will -sustain,  your  taste 
improve,  and  your  influence  elevate  the  stage. 
.  No  one  could  be  more  fitly  chosen  to  preside  where 
you  do  now — I  say  this  without  hesitation,  and 
distinctly  —  because,  from  your  well- understood 
predilection  for  our  classical  plays,  and  your  own 
range  of  parts,  you  will  give  those  plays  every 
possible  preference ;  and  thus  (to  use  your  own 
words)  “retrieve  in  some  measure  the  character 
of  our  declining  art,”  Connected  as  you  now 
are  with  Covent  Garden,  controlling  its  business, 
and  set  over  its  destinies,  allow  me  to  wish  you, 
for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  profession,  a 
longterm  of  prosperous  management.  For  your 
offer  to  me  of  an  engagement,  and  your  assur¬ 
ances  of  giving  “ample  scope  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  my  talents,”  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Your  invitation,  and  the  kind  and  handsome  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  offer  it,  are  most  flattering  to 
me;  and  though  neither  my  inclination  nor  iny 
interests  point  to  London  just  now,  still  I  set  due 
value  upon  your  encouraging  proposal.  But  let 
me  tell  you  frankly,  that  were  I  to  go  to  London, 
there  have  occurred  some  circumstances  between 
Mr.  Bunn  and  me,  whereby  he  might  hold  me 
bound  (were  it  only  partially  so)  to  him;  and  even 
in  a  case  where  a  contract  was  perhaps  but  im¬ 
plied,  if  IVIr.  Bunn  made  it  a  (juestion  of  honor  with 
me,  I  should,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  arbitrary  dictate  of  sucli  a  monitor.  I  re¬ 
peat,  however,  I  do  not  contemplate  a  movement 
towards  London  for  the  present. 

“Another  point  in  your  letter  demands  a  few 
words.  You  express  your  confidence  that  my 
own  disposition  will  so  far  suggest  to  me  ihie 
'  professional  importance  of  your  present  enter¬ 
prise,  as  to  assure  you  against  my  becoming  an 
antagonist  elsewhere,  should  I  decline  your  offer 
to  co-operate  with  yourself.  You  may  indeed 
believe  that  I  amid  not,  neither  would  I,  oppose 
myself  to  the  interests  of  any  establishment,  or 
any  individual.  But  surely  you  could  never 
suppose  that  my  acceptance  of  an  engagement 
at  any  time,  with  any  manager  of  the  other  great 
theatre,  would  involve  hostility  to  yon.  The 


interests  of  both  the  national  theatres  are  alike 
important  to  the  public.  I  should  naturally  consi¬ 
der  my  ow’n  advantage  in  connecting  myself  with 
either,  consistently  with  my  rank  in  the  drama, 
and  its  welfare  generally ;  and  were  I  to  assent 
to  your  view  of  the  case,  I  should  necessarily 
shut  myself  out  of  a  large  sphere  of  action,  i 
might  deprive  myself  of  those  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  j  most  valued.  1  should,  in  fact,  com¬ 
promise  my  professional  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence;  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  proud 
eminence  you  have  yourself  attained,  to  narrow 
my  efforts  in  working  out  my  individual  fame. 
I  labor  hard  in  my  profession,  and  in  doing  this, 
if  I  can  in  any  way,  or  at  any  season,  contribute 
to  your  success,  while  honorably  zealous  for  my 
own,  it  will  gratify  my  feelings  and  my  heart. 

“  J  remain,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

“Charles  Kean.” 

“to  CHARLES  KEAN,  ESQ. 

“Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Carden, 

“  August  *2,  1837. 

“  Dear  Sir, — 1  beg  my  observatians  may  not 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  de.^ire  to  limit  you 
in  any  way.  I  intended  to  convey  to  you  iny  inten¬ 
tion  to  concede  as  liberal  terms  as  I  could  suppose 
either  you  could  demand,  or  any  manager,  with 
the  means  or  purpose  of  paying  you,  could  grant. 
Any  expectation  founded  on  such  an  intention, 
was  not  meant  to  make  a  part  of  the  business  of 
my  letter.  In  inviting  you  to  London,  1  fulfill  a 
duty  that  devolves  on  me  with  my  office,  and  I  do 
so  in  the  most  frank  and  liberal  spirit. 

“  I  shall  regret  your  absence,  should  you  think 
it  right  to  reject  my  overtures;  and,  with  my  very 
cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  of  your 
letter, 

“  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

“VV.  C.  Macready.” 

Charles  Kean  judged  that,  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Macready,  it 
could  scarcely  come  within  his  views  to  phice 
him  in  the  exclusive  position  at  which  he 
now  aimed.  He  therefore  paused  to  delibe¬ 
rate  before  he  hazarded  the  London  venture, 
and  finally  closed  with  the  offer  of  Mr.  Bunn 
to  act  twenty  nights  at  Drury-lane,  with  a 
salary  of  £50  a  night.  That  he  decided 
wisely  in  preferring  an  arena  entirely  unoc¬ 
cupied,  is  evidenced  by  the  result.  Had  he 
fallen  into  the  ranks  of  Covent  Garden,  he 
might  have  proved  a  valuable  recruit,  but 
would  never  have  ri.sen  to  a  baton  of  com¬ 
mand. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1838,  he  appeared 
as  Hamlet — a  memorable  evening  in  his  ow  n 
history^  with  a  triumphant  issue  never  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  history’  of  the  stage.  He  w’as 
received  with  enthusia.sm.  From  his  en¬ 
trance  to  the  close  of  the  performance  the 
applause  was  incessant.  The  celebrated 
point,  “Is  it  the  King?”  in  the  third  act. 
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produced  an  electrical  effect — to  use  a  favor-  | 
ite  expression  of  his  father’s,  “  the  pit  rose  at 
him  !  "* 

At  the  conclusion  he  was  called  for,  and 
hailed  with  reiterated  acclamations.  “  Caps, 
hats,  and  hands  applauded  him  to  the 
clouds.”  The  success  was  solid,  substantial. 
There  were  no  hired  claqueurs,  no  packing  in 
the  pit,  no  undue  intluence  to  forestall  unbi¬ 
assed  judgment.  It  was  an  honest  verdict ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  leading 
journals  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  The  articles  were  elaborately  written, 
with  critical  acumen,  and  with  candor,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  ability.  It  was  stated  that  “he 
fully  deserved  the  frequent  applause  bestow¬ 
ed  by  a  house  crowded  from  the  pit  to  the 
gallery,”  and  that  “  he  had  given  a  very 
elegant  and  finished  portrait  of  Hamlet  ;”]• 
that,  “in  the  most  palmy  days  of  Old  Drury, 
a  greater  success  or  a  more  decidt*d  hit  had 
never  been  achieved;”  and  that  “his  en«;a<;e- 
meat  would  prove  of  the  utmost  advantage 
to  the  theatre  — that  “  his  acting  was  ex¬ 
cellent  throughout,  his  triumph  most  com¬ 
plete,  and  his  fortune  secured. ”§  We  have 
selected  these  short  extracts  at  random,  and 
could  multiply  them  readily  from  many  other 
papers,  but  space  precludes,  and  enough  are 
given  to  show  that  the  impression  of  this 
first  performance  was  most  fiattering  to  the 
actor,  and  fully  vindicated  the  judgnumt  of 
his  friends. 

There  was  now  no  lomxer  anv  doubt  as  to 
the  position  he  was  henceforward  to  hold.  His 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession  I 
was  established.  His  performances  were  j 
continued  for  forty-three  nights,  and  would  ! 
have  been  protracted  to  a  much  longer  pe-  | 
riod,  without  intermission,  but  that  a  pre-  j 
vious  engag(‘ment  in  Edinburgh  interfered,  I 
and  compelled  his  temporary  absence  from  | 
London.  Me  felt  the  full  disadvantage  of  j 
this  break,  but  determined  not  to  disappoint  j 
his  noilhern  friends,  to  whom  he  was  under  | 
many  obligations.  i 

Attentions  were  now  lavished  on  him  from  j 
every  side;  his  society  was  courted  by  per-  j 
sons  of  the  highest  rank ;  his  table  literally  i 
groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  cards,  invi¬ 
tations,  and  conjrratulatcjrv  letters.  But 

*  “The  closet  scene  with  his  mother  was  acted  i 
with  great  power.  His  attitude  and  look  when,  j 
having  slain  I’olonius,  he  rushes  in.  exclaiming,  “Is  i 
it  the  King  T  fully  deserved  the  immense  applause  ' 
which  followeil  one  of  the  most  striking  scenic  e.\- 
hibitions  which  we  have  witnessed  for  a  long  time.” 
— Times,  January  9lh,  1838. 

f  Times.  Morning  Post.  §  Globe. 


“siirgit  amari  aliquid,”  even  in  life’s  most 
honeyed  intervals.  He  was  beset  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  by  innumerable  petitions  for 
relief  from  unemployed  actors,  decayed 
artists,  and  semi-genteel  mendicants.  Claims 
from  some  he  had  known  and  often  assisted 
before,  with  demands  from  others  whose 
names  he  had  never  h(*ard  mentioned. 
Between  the  8th  of  January  and  the  close  of 
March  he  received  £2,100,  and  was  asked  to 
lend  or  besto^v  at  least  £0,000 1  These 
worthy  applicants  undoubtedly  considered 
him  as  public  property,  and  that  having 
made  a  fortune  in  less  than  three  mofiths,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  give  it  away  again. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  he  received  the 
high  compliment  of  a  public  dinner,  in  the 
saloon  of  Drury -lane  Theatre,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  he  was  also  presented  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  silver  vase,  value  £200,  bearing  the 
following  inscription ; — 

“presented  to  CHARLES  KEAN,  ESQ,. 

By  the  lUiiniriTs  «)f  liis  distinguished  lulents, 

At  a  public  (iintier, 

Given  to  him  in  tin*  S  deon  of  the  Theatre- Royal, 
Drury- Lane; 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MORPETH,  M.P  . 

IN  THE  CHAIR.” 

At  tliis  dinner  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  who  had  long  been  a  zealous 
patron  and  warm  admirer  of  Charles  Kean, 
Avas  to  have  presided,  but  he  Avas  detained 
unexpectedly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  chair  Avas  taken  and  most  ably  filled  by 
the  Vice-President,  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde.  Above  one  hundred  and  fifty  person? 
Avere  present,  including  many  names  eminent 
by  their  talent  and  literary  re[)utation.  Thi 
speeches,  as  may  be  supposed,  Avere  eloquent 
and  characteristic.  That  of  Charles  Kean, 
in  ])articular,  Avas  remarkable  for  the  modest 
and  unassuming  tone  in  Avhich  he  spoke  of 
himself  and  his  pretensions. 

During  this,  his  first  engagement  in 
London,  he  appeared  in  only  three  charac¬ 
ters — Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  Hamlet  he  acted  tAventy-om* 
nights  (tAvelve  Avithout  intermission),  Richard 
III.  seventeen,  and  Sir  Giles  five.  Thi- 
gros.s  receipts  amounted  to  £13,289,  making 
a  nightly  average  of  £309.  In  1814,  when 
Edmund  Kean,  the  father,  made  his  dehut, 
he  played  to  an  avenige  of  £484  for  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  nights,  but  the  prices 
Avere  then  considerably  higher,  and  tliere  are 
other  (qualifying  circumstances.  Weighing 
all  these  together,  the  number  of  persons 
present  was  nearly  the  same,  and  there  was 
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studied  the  character  thoroughly,  he  understands 
it.  and  plays  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his 


little  actual  difference  in  the  comparative 
attraction.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the 
enormous  salaries  paid  to  individual  perform¬ 
ers  have  had  a  verj’^  damaging  effect  on  the 
interests  of  the  drama.  This  is  quite  true  in 
the  abstract,  and  sound  as  a  general  princi¬ 
ple,  but  instances,  such  as  the  present, 
furnish  unanswerable  exceptions.  The  mat¬ 
ter  reduces  itself  to  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  viewed  in  that  light,  no  one  will  deny 
that 

“The  intrinsic  value  of  a  thing, 

Is  jiist  as  much  as  it  will  bring.*’ 

We  believe  Charles  Kean  was  the  first 
actor  of  Hamlet  (of  any  note)  who  gave  up 
the  old  traditionary  practice  of  having  a 
stocking  “  down -gyved  to  his  ankle,”  during 
that  portion  of  the  play  where  he  assumes  a 
disordered  intellect — a  piece  of  stage-trickery 
sufficiently  vulgar,  and  certainly  “  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.” 
Even  Garrick,  although  a  reformer,  indulged 
sometimes  in  these  stage  trickeries.  It  is 
recorded,  that  in  the  closet-scene  with  the 
Queen,  he  had  a  mechanical  contrivance  by 
which  the  chair  fell  as  if  of  itself,  when  he 
started  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  ghost. 
Henderson,  his  immediate  successor  in  the 
part,  rejected  this,  and  his  doing  so  was 
called,  by  the  critics  of  the  day,  “  a  daring 
innovation.” 

The  popularity  of  Charles  Kean’s  Hamlet 
was  by  no  means  on  the  decline ;  but  the 
public  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  performer 
in  another  character,  and  accordingly,  in 
compliance  with  incessant  applications  at  the 
box-office,  Richavd  III.  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  actor’s 
powers  were  thus  tested  in  a  part  of  stirring, 
restless  energy,  totally  distinct  from  the 
iContemplative  philosophy  of  Hamlet.  He 
achieved  another  signal  triumph.  His  suc¬ 
cess,  both  witli  the  public  and  the  press, 
fully  equalled  that  of  his  first  appearance. 

V-  A  highly  influential  organ  thus  conveyed  its 
opinion ; — 

“  When  we  witnessed  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s 
Hamlet,  we  saw  that  he  had  mind;  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  did  feel  a  doubt  whether  his  physical  pow¬ 
ers  would  enable  him  successfully  to  enact  cha¬ 
racters  where  great  bodily  as  well  as  great  men¬ 
tal  exertion  was  required.  His  performance  of 
last  night  has  dissipated  the  doubt.  His  vigor 
seemed  to  grow  with  the  exigency  of  the  scene. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  often  that  the  son  inherits  any 

great  portion  of  the  genius  of  the  father.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  mantle  of  the  father  has 
fallen  gracefully  on  the  son.  Mr.  Kean  has 


name 
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hope  of  being  aided  by  his  powerful  genius. 
We  insert  his  letter,  with  the  reply  : — 

“  To  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bui.wer,  Bart. 

“  Liverpool,  November  13tb,  1S38. 

“Sir, — The  flatten ncr  success  which  has  at- 
tendeil  iny  attempts  in  the  provinces  to  do  justice 
to  the  character  of  Claude  Melnotte,*  and  the  debt 
of  gratitude  I  owe  you  for  the  means  thus  afforded 
me  of  advancifig  my  professional  career,  must  be 
my  a}>olo£ry  for  addressing  you,  if  a  better  excuse 
did  not  exist  in  your  cliaracter  as  an  author,  and 
the  deserved  influence  3’ou  possess  over  our  dra¬ 
matic  literature.  I  am  most  anxious  to  appear  in 
Ijondon  in  a  new  part,  and  I  feel  that  your  assist¬ 
ance  would  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion  of  this 
purpose,  and  of  my  desire  to  carry  out  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  a  spirit  of  honora¬ 
ble  com|)etition.  If  it  should  suit  your  views  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  great  talents  on  this 
occasion,  I  shall  be  sincerely  grateful  ;  ajtd 
though  pecuniary  considerations  can  be  no  object 
with  ymi,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  that  I  place  myself  and  a  curie  blanche 
at  your  disposal.  I  trust  there  is  no  indelicacy  in 
■'frying  this,  when  1  reflect  how  much  1  should 
still  remain  your  debtor,  by  the  honor  I  might  hope 
to  derive  froni  the  representation  of  any  character 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer. 

“  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“Charles  Kean.” 

“  To  Charles  Kean,  Esg. 

“  8,  Charles  street,  Berkeley’s  square, 
“November  14. 

“  iMy  Dear  Sir, — Believe  mo  sincerely  obliged 
and  flattered  by  your  letter,  and  the  retpiest  it  con*- 
tains.  The  manner  in  which  you  express  your 
wish  cannot  but  make  me  anxious,  sooner  or 
later,  to  comply  with  it.  I  fear,  however,  that  at 
present,  heavy  engagements,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  tedious  to  enter  ujton,  will  not  allow  me 
an  honor  otherwise  sincerely  to  be  desired,  and 
which  you  will  permit  me  to  cotisider  not  sacri¬ 
ficed,  but  deferred.  For  the  rest,  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  the  pecuniary  considerations  to 
which  you  st)  delicately  allude,  are  not  likely  to 
form  an  obstacle  against  any  future  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  and  that 

“  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  your  obliged. 

“E.  Lytton  Bulwer,” 

Early  in  June,  1839,  he  entered  on  his 
first  engtigement  at  the  Haymarket,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Webster,  receiving, 
as  at  Drury-lane,  £50  a  night,  and  a  benefit. 
This  engagement  was  extended  beyond  the 
number  of  nights  originally  settled,  Hamlet 
proving  the  most  popular  performance. 

*  The  hero  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's  popular  play  of 
The  Lady  of  Lyona.  one  of  the  most  succest-ful  of 
modern  dramas.  This  character  was  first  acted  in 
London  by  Mr,  Macready,  with  great  ability. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  anxious 
once  more  to  visit  a  country  where  (to  use 
his  own  words,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
Hay’market  audience)  “  in  his  early  profes¬ 
sional  struggles  he  had  found  a  home  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  friends  to  cheer  him,”  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and,  in  September,  appeared  at 
tlie  National  Theatre,  in  Chatham-street,  New 
York.  Hut  a  fittality  seenu’d  to  attend  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
suft’ering  from  an  affection  of  the  throat ;  his 
voice  gave  way,  and  on  the  fourth  night  he 
entirely  broke  down.  The  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire  soon  after.  At  Boston,  in 
December,  1830,  he  narrowly  escaped  a 
frightful  catastrophe.  While  acting  Rolla, 
in  Pizarro,  and  standing  between  the  wings, 
preparatory  to  his  entrance  for  the  dying 
scene,  the  child  was  brought  to  him  ;  he 
stepped  a  pace  forward  to  receive  it ;  the 
leader  of  the  supernumeraries,  named  Simp¬ 
son,  who  was  also  waiting  to  go  on  as  one  of 
tlie  soldiers,  moved  into  the  spot  he  had  left 
vacant  ;  at  that  moment  a  heavy  counter¬ 
weight  fell  from  the  machinery  above,  broke 
through  a  slight  scaffolding,  and  crushed  tlie 
unfortunate  underling,  who  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  his  blood  profusely  sprinkling  the  dress 
of  Rolla  as  he  rushed  on  from  the  wing  to 
finish  the  t^aged^^ 

An  attack  of  bronchitis  soon  after  this 
compelled  him  to  abandon  various  engage¬ 
ments.  Loss  of  time  to  a  professional  man 
is  loss  of  money.  He  returned  to  England, 
after  visiting  toe  Havana,  his  second  trans¬ 
atlantic  trip  being  less  protracted  ai.d  remu¬ 
nerative  than  he  had  anticipated.  On  the 
first  of  June,  1840,  he  resumed  his  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  Haymarket,  and  added  Mac¬ 
beth,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  list  of  his  Lon¬ 
don  characters.  In  this,  probably  the  most 
difficult  to  embody  amongst  all  the  mighty 
conceptions  of  Shakspeare,  his  success  equal¬ 
ed  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends, 
and  it  has  alwavs  been  considered  one  of  his 
ablest  delineations.  In  the  last  act  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  was  singularly  energetic :  his 
death-scene  was  original  and  effective.  The 
play  was  very  carefully  produced  ;  it  ran 
fifteen  nights,  and  materially  served  both  the 
actor  and  the  theatre.  During  the  following 
season,  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  produced 
under  his  direction ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree  being 
the  Juliet,  and  Mr.  James  Wallack,  Mercutio. 
His  provincial  engagements  continued  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  ever,  and  with  each  succeeding 
year  his  fame  and  fortune  were  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1842, 
occurred  the  most  auspicious  event  in  his  life 
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— the  wisest  step  he  had  ever  taken,  and  tlie 
surest  guaranty  of  his  future  prosperity :  he 
was  married  at  the  cluireh  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
Dublin,  to  Miss  Ellen  'JVee — an  attachment 
of  long  standing,  and,  in  every  respect,  “a 
well-assorted  union.”  By  this  Charles  Kean 
not  only  secured  his  domestic  happiness,  but 
obtained  a  large  addition  to  his  w'orldly 
means,  and  an  invaluable  co-operator  in  his 
theatrical  career.  By  a  rare  combination  of 
private  and  professional  e.xcellence.  Miss 
Ellen  Tree  had  already  accpiired  a  handsome 
independence,  and  ])lactd  herself  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  the  distinguished  females  whose 
names  shed  lustre  on  the  history  of  the 
British  Drama.  In  characters  recjuiring 
great  physical  power,  with  the  more  com¬ 
manding  attributes,  something  might  be 
wanting  which  a  few  others  had  ex''elled  her 
m ;  but  in  all  the  softer  delineations,  in  a  just 
discrimination  of  the  tenderer  y)assions,  in 
versatility,  in  natural  pathos,  or  elegant  viva¬ 
city — in  a  clear  knowledge  of  her  author’s 
meaning,  and  in  lady-like  deportment — she 
was,  and  is,  without  a  superior  on  the  mo¬ 
dern  stage. 

This  marriage,  which,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  was  not  immt‘diately  made  public,  took 
place  on  the  last  day  of  their  Dublin  engage¬ 
ment,  and  on  that  same  evening,  by  an  odd 
coincidence,  they  perfornu'd  together  in  The 
JIoHCi/ino<nt.  Their  tirst  apj)earance  in  the 
acknowledged  characters  of  man  and  wife 
took  place  at  Glasgow  on  the  ‘iVih  of  the 
follow  ing  February — the  combined  attraction 
producing,  in  live  pt'rformances  in  one  week, 
tlie  sum  of  i!l00U.  During  the  following 
summer  both  w^ere  engagt'd  at  the  llaymar- 
ket  Theatre.  ..l.v  You  Like  If,  The  Game- 
ster,  and  7'he  Ladtj  of  Lyons  were  freipiently 
repeated.  They  also  a})peared  in  a  new  jday 
by  Sheridan  Knowles,  called  The  Rose  of 
Arrayon,  which,  though  successful  in  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  acted  for  twenty-rive  cons(*cu- 
tive  nights,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  least 
agreeable  pioductions  of  a  very  superior 
writer. 

During  the  winter  of  1848,  Charles  Kean 
entered  into  a  separate  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bunn,  at  Drury-lane,  receiving  the  same 
terms  as  in  1838.  On  this  occasion  Richard 
Ilf.  was  produced  in  a  style  of  unprece¬ 
dented  magniricence,  with  correct  costumes 
and  decorations. 

America  has  generally  proved  an  “  El 
Dorado”  to  the  leading  London  “  stars.” 
Mrs.  C.  Kean  was  desirous  of  paying  a  fare¬ 
well  visit  to  the  many  kind  friends  she  had 
formerly  made  in  that  country,  and  a  very 


tempting  offer  presenting  itself,  they  laid 
aside  several  e.xcellent  engagements  at  home, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1845  once  mori‘  em¬ 
barked  for  the  United  States.  Their  success 
w  as  every  wherci  “  j)rodigious.”  By  the  close 
of  thedirst  yeiir  they  realized  and  sent  home 
a  greater  profit  than  had  t^ver  before  lH*en 
accomplished  within  the  same  time.  A  new 
play,  called  The  Wife's  Secret,  proved  uni¬ 
versally  attractive.  This  l)lay,  a  production 
of  sterling  merit,  was  written  by  Mr.  G. 
Lovell,  already  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  dramatic  world  by  the  Merchant  of 
Jiruyes,  Lore's  Sacrifee,  Ac.  Ac.  It  was 
purchased  by  Kean  (who  fully  rt'Kit'd  on  the 
talent  of  his  author)  for  the  large  sum  of 
£400,  before  it  was  commenc(‘d. 

In  the  year  1840  he.  ventured  on  an  expe¬ 
riment  never  before  hazjirded  in  Anu*rica — 
the  jwoduction  of  the  two  gt)rgeous  histori¬ 
cal  tragt'dies  of  Jiichard  III.  and  Kiny  John, 
on  a  scale  of  splendor  which  no  theatre  in 
London  or  Paris  could  have  surpassed.  The 
scenery,  the  decorations,  the  banners,  armo¬ 
rial  bearings,  heraldic  blazonry,  groupings, 
and  all  the  minor  details  were  so  correctly 
studied,  that  the  most  fastidious  reader  of 
Montfau(;on  or  Meyrick  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  detect  an  error.  But  our  brethren 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  are  utilitarians  rather 
than  antiejuaries ;  more  inclined  to  look  for¬ 
ward  than  to  pore  over  ancitmt  chronicles : 
they  appeared  not  to  enjoy  with  a  perfect 
zest  the  pomp  of  feudal  royalty,  or  the  so¬ 
lemn  pageantry  of  baronial  privileges.  The 
upshot  of  all  was,  that  the  expemditure  far 
exceeded  the  return,  and  the  produce  of  the 
second  year  bore  no  comparison  with  that  of 
the  first. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  they  returned  to 
England.  'I'heir  first  act.  on  arriving  at  home 
was  one  of  disinterested  kindness.  Hearing, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  that  Mr.  Calcraft, 
the  lessee  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  had  fallen 
into  diflicullies,  they  crossed  at  once  to 
Ireland,  and  volunteered  to  perform  for  his 
benefit.  Tlie  attraction  of  these  powerful 
auxiliaries,  added  to  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  manager,  jiroduced  a  house  crowded 
by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Irish 
metropolis.  The  play  selected  was  The 
Jealous  Wife,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean 
(for  the  first  lime  in  Europe)  appeared  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakly.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  very  lately 
entered  on  his  office,  was  present,  with  the 
Countess  and  the  viceregal  suite.  They 
expressed  warm  approbation  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  on  the  following  Saturday,  the 
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31st  July,  visited  the  theatre  in  state,  com¬ 
manding  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kean  in  the  comedy  of  'I'he  Wumle.r.  This 
produced  a  second  house  as  numerously 
attended  as  the  former  one.  They  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a  double  service 
to  an  old  and  valued  friend  at  a  very  critical 
uncture. 

After  going  through  a  series  of  engage¬ 
ments.  all  settled  before  tliey  had  sailed  for 
America,  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Dublin,  they  returned  to  the 
1  lay  market  Theatre  early  in  January,  1818, 
and  appeared  in  their  new  play.  The  Wife  s 
Secret.  Their  reception  and  the  success  of 
the  play  were  equally  enthusiastic.  It  was 
repeated  thirty-si.x  times,  with  undiminished 
effect;  the  engagement,  originally  for  thirty 
nights,  was  extended  to  sixty ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  their  benefit  her  Majesty  honored 
them  with  her  presence,  conferring  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  “special  patronage.” 

At  the  commencement  of  1849,  Charles 
Kean  was  selected,  without  application  on 
his  part,  to  conduct  the  “  Windsor  Theatri¬ 
cals” — a  series  of  private  performances  at 
the  Castle,  adopted  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  with  the  double  object  of  gratifying 
their  own  tastes,  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  British  drama.  The  compliment  was 
a  highly  gratifying  one,  both  to  the  man  and 
the  actor;  hut  the  difficulties  accompanying 
it  were  of  no  trifling  nature.  A  very  general 
desire  was  manifested  to  appear  before  roy¬ 
alty;  but  it  was  no  easy  task  to  reconcile 
conflicting  claims,  or  bring  down  expecta¬ 
tions,  occasionally  unreasonable,  to  a  practi¬ 
cable  standard.  That  Kean  acquitted  him¬ 
self  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  august 
employers,  may  be  assumed  from  the  facts 
that  her  Majesty  presented  him  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring,  and  accorded  him  the  still  more 
flattering  honor  of  a  per.sonal  interview.  To 
satisfy  all  his  brethren  of  the  sock-and-buskin 
was  a  much  more  arduous  undertaking.  He 
labored  with  unceasing  tact,  command  of 

O  '  ^ 

temper,  and  j)erfect  impartiality;  but  he 
discovered  that  to  roll  up-hill  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus,  to  draw  water  in  the  bucket  of  the 
Danaidae,  or  to  carve  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue,  would  be  gentle  pastime,  compared 
to  the  complicated  Hurculean  labor  he  had 
vainly  hoped  to  accomplish. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1849,  the  widow 
of  Edmund  Kean  died  .at  Keydell,  near 
Horndean,  in  Hampshire,  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  son,  on  a  small  estate  he  had 
purcluised  in  1844,  and  where  she  had  found 
a  happy  retreat  during  the  closing  years  of 


her  chequered  and  eventful  existence.  The 
history  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Kt*an  presents  us 
with  a  moral  lesson  of  the  deepest  interest, 
a  subject  for  profound  reflection,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  insUince  of  the  varied  dispensations  of 
Providence.  During  the  early  ye.ars  of  her 
married  life  she  stniggled  with  many  priva¬ 
tions,  and  drained  the  cup  of  poverty  to  its 
bitterest  dregs ;  then  came  the  episode  of 
London  success,  with  all  its  uidooked-for 
luxur}'  and  ruinous  profusion  ;  then  followed 
the  desertion  of  her  husband,  the  combined 
evils  of  broken  health  and  vanished  hopes ; 
disease,  neglect,  and  destitution,  more  pun- 
gently  felt  from  an  interval  of  prosperity ; 
until,  finally  raised  again  by  the  filial  piety 
and  untiring  exertions  of  her  son,  she  passed 
the  evening  of  her  days  surrounded  by  all 
the  comforts  of  aflluence,  and  all  the  soothing 
cares  of  the  fondest  aflection. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1849,  Charles  Kean 
presided  at  the  fourth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  General  Theatrical  Fund,  to  which  he 
had  always  been  an  annual  contributor — an 
excellent  institution,  well  deserving  the  gen- 
eral  support  it  ap])ears  to  n'ceive.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  called  on  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chairman  at  a  public 
dinner.  According  to  the  published  accounts, 
he  .acquitted  himself  with  much  ability,  and 
spoke  with  pathos  and  effect.  The  collec¬ 
tion  exceeded,  by  nearly  £100,  the  sum  ob¬ 
tained  on  any  of  the  former  occasions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seasons  of  1848-9,  and  1849-50, 
Charles  Kean  departed  from  the  plan  he  had 
hitherto  adopted  in  his  London  engagements, 
and  accepted  a  permanent  situation  with  Mr. 
Webster  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He 
was  principally  ifiduced  by  family  considera¬ 
tions — the  declining  health  of  his  mother, 
and  a  desire  to  superintend  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  daughter  and  only  child,  a  little 
girl  now  nearly  seven  years  old. 

In  January  he  was  commanded  to  direct 
the  second  series  of  Windsor  theatricals, 
which  were  unexpectedly  curtailed  by  the 
intervening  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager, 
and  has  now,  a  third  time,  been  entrusted 
with  the  same  commission  for  the  approaching 
Christm.as.  In  March  last,  he  and  Mrs.  Kean 
concluded  their  engagements  at  the  Hav- 
market.  On  the  occasion  of  their  benefit 
the  Queen  again  honored  them  with  her  pre¬ 
sence  and  special  patronage.  The  play  se¬ 
lected  was  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  ;  they 
appeared  as  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  charac¬ 
ters  in  which  they  had  gained  much  reputa¬ 
tion  during  the  season.  In  August,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr  Keeley,  he  entered  on  a 
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lease,  for  two  years,  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
in  Oxford-street,  and  for  the  first  time  em¬ 
barked  on  the  “  stoi  my  sea”  of  management. 
His  season  commenced,  under  highly  favor¬ 
able  auspices,  on  the  28th  of  September. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  princi¬ 
pal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Charles  Kean, 
from  his  birth  to  the  present  date.  That  he 
has  been  a  fortunate  man,  in  tlie  general  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  no  one  will  deny  ;  and 
that  he  merits  his  good  fortune  will  be  as 
readily  conceded  by  all  impartial  judges. 
In  his  early  career  he  had  much  to  contend 
against,  and  his  history  presents  strong  points 
of  encouragement  to  all  who  are  destined  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  woild,  of  what¬ 
ever  calling  or  profession.  The  towering  re¬ 
putation  of  his  father,  and  the  name  he  in¬ 
herited,  were  more  frequently  impediments 
than  advantaijes,  as  invitinjx  invidious  com- 
parisons  rather  than  indulgent  recollections. 
A  natural  resemblance  in  the  son  was  re¬ 
proached  as  a  po^itive  offence  ;  while  the 
most  palpable  and  servile  imitation  in  a 
stranger  was  cordially  hailed  as  indicative  of 
kindred  genius.  At  thn  same  time  his  high 
gentleman  like  bearing,  his  well-known  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  mother,  and  his  honorable  char¬ 
acter,  were  powerful  auxiliaries,  backing  his 
own  genius,  and  carrying  him  gallantly  over 
many  opposing  obstacles,  and  many  preju¬ 
diced  opinions.  The  professional  reputation 
of  Charles  Kean  is  erected  on  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation.  As  Junius  says,  in  reference  to  the 
fame  of  Lord  Chatham,  “  Recorded  honors 
shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thick¬ 
en  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will 
support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it.” 

It  may  here  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  Charles 
Kean’s  peculiar  style  of  acting,  an  estimate 
of  his  powders,  and  a  critical  comparison  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  other  leading  performers 
who  have  illustrated  his  era.  But  we  ab¬ 
stain  from  this  at  present.  It  sounds  too 
like  a  requiem  or  an  epitaph  ;  and  we  trust 
many  long  and  happy  years  will  elapse  be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  either. 
This  one  fact,  however,  is  certain — his  repu¬ 
tation  is  exclusively  built  on  his  delineations 
of  Shakspeare.  Hitherto  he  has  derived 
little  assistance  from  original  characters.'^ 


*  The  only  exception  is,  probably,  “  Sir  Walter 
Amyot,”  in  The  Wife's  Secret,  and  this  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  as  a  first-rate  character. 


In  this  respect,  both  his  father  and  himself 
have  been  less  fortunate  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  Rolla,  The  Stranger,  Penruddock, 
and  Octavian,  assisted  the  fame  of  John 
Kemble,  nearly  as  much  as  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Wolsey,  or  Coriolanus.  Virginias,  William 
Tell,  Werner,  and  Richelieu,  have  proved  as 
valuable  stepping-stones  to  Macready,  as 
King  John,  Othello,  or  Macbeth. 

Mr.  C.  Kean  has  now  entered  on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  experiment,  as  manager  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  London  theatre.  He  has  many  (juali- 
fications  for  the  task,  with  sound  experience ; 
and  his  known  liberality  to  authors  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  dramatic 
literature.  He  has  already  a  second  time 
paid  £400  to  the  author  of  The  Wifts  Se¬ 
cret,  for  a  new  play,  which  will  be  produced 
immediately ;  and  is  in  treaty  with  several 
of  the  leading  English  dramatists  to  employ 
their  pens  in  a  similar  task.  We  should 
like  to  see  some  of  our  own  countrymen  en¬ 
ter  into  this  competition.  Where  is  Sheri¬ 
dan  Knowles?  Is  the  lamp  extinguished 
which  once  burned  so  brilliantly  ?  Or  if  his 
genius  slumber  on  its  laurels,  and  cannot  be 
awakened,  where  is  the  youni;  literature  of 
Ireland  ?  A  liberal  purchaser  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  if  the  proper  article  is  supplied.  We 
heartily  wish  Mr.  Kean  success,  and  much 
depends  on  the  result  of  his  exertions.  His 
own  fortunes,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  drama,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue.  The  progressive  events 
of  his  season  will  be  watched  with  unusual 
interest.  He  has  fallen  on  evil  days,  and 
his  net  is  cast  in  troubled  waters.  But  a 
favorable  prest’uje  accompanies  his  name, 
with  a  very  general  impression  that  the  star 
of  his  destiny,  hitherto  so  brilliant,  will  suf¬ 
fer  no  eclipse.  His  acknowledged  abilities, 
joined  Avilh  those  of  his  accomplished  lady, 
their  estimation  in  general  society,  and  irre¬ 
proachable  characters,  can  do  much ;  and 
much  is  wanting  to  revive  the  public  taste, 
and  restore  the  stage  to  its  former  elevation. 
Unless  some  powerful  lever  is  applied  to 
counterbalance  the  thousand-and-one  causes 
which  weigh  down  its  vitality,  and  hasten  its 
decline,  the  most  intellectual  of  recreations 
will  shortly  be  numbered  amongst  the  things 
that  were;  and  the  art  and  its  professors 
may  lay  down  peaceably  together,  inscribing 
over  their  common  sepulchre — 

“  Fuimus  Tkoes  !” 
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Falsehood  is  a  thing  of  almost  invincible 
courage ;  overthrow  it  to-day,  and  with 
freshened  vigor  it  will  return  to  the  lists  to¬ 
morrow.  “  Omoo”  illustrates  this  fact.  We 
were  under  the  illusion  that  the  ab(‘ttors  of 
infidelity  and  the  partisans  of  popery  had 
been  put  to  shame  by  the  repeated  refutation 
and  e.xposure  of  their  slanders  against  the 
“  Protestant  missions  ”  in  Polynesia  ;  hut  Mr. 
Melville’s  production  proves  that  shame  is  a 
virtue  with  which  these  gentry  are  totally 
unacquainted,  and  that  they  are  resharpening 
their  missiles  for  another  onset. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Melville’s  book,  our  object 
is  to  show  that  his  statements  respecting  the 
Protestant  Mission  in  Tahiti  are  perversions 
of  the  truth — that  he  is  guilty  of  deliberate 
and  elaborate  misrepresentation,  and — admit¬ 
ting  the  accuracy  of  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  himself  and  taking  his  own  showing 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  he  had  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject — that 
he  is  a  prejudiced,  incompetent,  and  truthless 
witness.  This  is  our  object ;  and  we  intend 
that  Mr.  Melville  himself  shall  esUiblish  the 
chief  counts  in  our  indictment.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  obvious :  if  we  thus  sustain  our 
charges  against  him  on  so  serious  and  grave 
a  topic,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  his  South- 
Sea  narratives — instead  of  being  esteemed, 
as  some  of  our  leading  contemporaries  have 
pronounced  them  to  be,  faithful  pictures  of 
Polynesian  life — should  at  once  take  their 
place  beside  the  equally  veracious  pages  of 
Baron  Munchausen! 

In  the  Preface  to  “  Omoo,”  Mr.  Melville 
says : — 

“  In  every  statement  connected  with  missionary 
operations,  a  strict  adlieretice  to  facts  ha.s  of  course 
been  scrupulously  ob.-erved ;  and  in  some  in.«tan- 
ces,  it  has  even  been  deemed  advisable  to  quote 
previous  voyager.s  in  corroboration  of  what  is 
offered  as  the  fruit  of  the  authors  own  observa¬ 
tions.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  desire  for  truth 


and  jrood  has  led  him  to  toucli  u|K>n  this  subject 
at  all.  And  if  he  refrains  from  ofierinL^  hints  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  which 
are  pointed  out,  it  is  only  becatise  he  thinks  that 
after  being  made  acqu:iinted  with  the  facts,  others 
are  better  qualified  to  do  so.*' 

This  paragraph  plainly^  manifests  that  Mr. 
Melville  was  perfectly  tiware  of  the  nature 
of  the  task  in  which  he  engagt'd  when  he 
attacked  the  Polynesian  “  missionary'  opera¬ 
tions.”  Whatever  else  he  mav  be  guilty  of, 
none  can  accuse  bun  of  want  of  deliberation. 
He  is  not  unconscious  of  the  importance  of 
his  statements.  He  intimates  that  he  has 
canTully  weighed  every  w  ord  he  has  penned. 
The  passage  also  marks  his  fear,  lest,  in  the 
multitude  of  jocularities  with  w  hich  his  book 
abounds,  the  reader  should  lose  sight  of  the 
“  facts  ”  to  w  hich  he  here  alludes.  •  Like  a 
dextrous  “  master  of  fence,”  he  adroitly  an¬ 
ticipates  any  imputation  of  foul  play,  by 
assuring  us  that  he  has  “  scrupulously'  ol> 
served  ”  the  truth.  He  quietly'  insinuates  th»#t 
he  is  not  the  only'  one  who  has  noted  the 
same  deplorable  condition  of  things,  and 
therefore  he  “  deems  it  advisable  to  quote 
previous  voyagers  ”  in  support  of  wliat  he 
has  written.  Finally,  he  reveals  his  motive 
for  bringing  the  subject  thus  prominently 
before  the  public.  Do  not  err,  good  reader! 
He  is  no  emissary  of  the  Propaganda,  no 
ehve  of  Father  Roothan,  no  “  good  hater  ”  of 
Protestantism,  but,  on  the  contrary — if  we 
take  his  own  word  for  it — he  is  an  earnest 
lover  of  the  truth  ;  and,  if  he  w'ere  not, 
nothing  could  lead  him  “to  touch  on  this 
subject  at  all !”  Thus  our  author,  with  no 
common  skill,  throw’s  the  reader  off  his 
guard,  and  prepares  him  to  receive,  without 
doubt,  what  follow's. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice,  that  he 
refrains  from  suggesting  any  remedy  for  the 
“  evils  ”  he  describes.  He  knew  he  could 
consistently’  recommend  but  one,  and  that 
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would  be  the  complete  abandonment  of  our 
missions  in  the  South  Seas,  and  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  all  confidence  and  support 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society.  This 
Mr.  Melville  does  not  propose.  But  why 
does  he  not?  The  reason  is  as  visible  as 
light  at  noon-day :  it  would  uncover  the 
cloven  foot,  and  betray  the  real  object  for 
which  “  Omoo”  was  written !  He  is  evidently 
too  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  human 
nature  not  to  feel  confident  that,  in  whatever 
quarter  his  assertions  were  credited,  a  single 
penny  would  never  be  obtained  to  aid  South 
Sea,  or  any  other  “  missionary  operations 
and  that  there,  likewise,  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  would  be  denounced  as  an 
organized  hypocrisy.” 

So  much  for  the  Preface.  Now  for  the 
“  facts”  of  which  it  is  the  herald. 

We  begin  with  Mr.  Melville's  account  of 
the  rise  and  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Tahiti :  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  “a  new 
thing  ”  to  most  well-inform(*d  persons,  we 
are  strangely  mistaken.  The  gospel,  he  tells 
us,  overthrew  idolatry  neither  by  its  enlight¬ 
enment  of  the  judgment,  nor  by  its  infiuence 
on  the  consciences,  of  the  natives.  It  obtain¬ 
ed  the  mastery,  not  by  the  for^e  of  persua¬ 
sion,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  force !  Here 
is  the  narrative; — 

“  Ev.  ry  reader  of  ‘  C»wk's  Voyages  ’  must  re- 
metnb<  r  Otco,  u  lio  in  that  navigator’s  tiino  was 
king  of  the  pcnin-^ula  of  Tahiti.  Hiib'-equently, 
assiste(^  by  ti-.e  muskets  of  tiie  lionnfifs  men,  he 
extended  Ins  rule  over  liio  entire  island.  This 
Otoo  l.'efore  hi.s  death  had  his  nattie  changed  into 
I'omarne,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 
patronymic,  lie  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Boma¬ 
ree  11  .the  !no>t  famous  prince  in  (he  annals  of 
'i’ahiii.  'riuiiigh  a  sad  debauchee  and  drunkard, 
and  even  charged  with  unnatural  crimes”  (mark 
the  vile  insinuation),  “  h"  ^vas  a  ^reat  frirml  tif  /he 
missionaries,  and  one  of  the  very  first  of  their 
proselytes.  During  th.e  religiou.s  wars  into  which 
he  was  hurried  by  his  zeal  ft,r  the  new  faith,  he  was 
defeated  atid  expelh  d  from  the  island.  After  a 
.short  exile,  he  returned  from  Imeeo,  with  an  army 
of  eight  hundred  warriors,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Nani  routed  the  rebellious  pagans  with  great 
slaughter,  and  re-established  himself  upon  the 
throne.  Thus.”  exclaim.s  Mr.  Melville,  *•  by  force 
of  arms  was  Christianity  finalln  triuw])hanl  in 
Tahiti."— [\  230 

We  supposed  that  it  became  finally' 
triumphant  ”  through  the  influence  of  the 
‘‘  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
^‘Nothing  more  erroneous,”  says  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville — “  it  was  by  the  club-law  of  the  drunken 
and  debauched  friend  of  the  missionaries, 
Pomaree  II. !”  This  a  fiur  specimen  of  our 


author’s  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Protestant 
missions  in  the  South  Seas.  It  exhibits  his 
historic  fidelity-  and  honesty’’  of  purpose.  It 
is  impossible  to  mistake  the  animus  that  dic¬ 
tated  this  passage — a  passage  that  is  justlyr 
entitled  to  take  precedence  in  the  annals  of 
mendacity^ 

In  the  forty'-eighth  and  forty-ninth  chap¬ 
ters,  headed  “  Tahiti  as  it  is,”  Mr.  Melville 
propounds,  at  length,  his  opinion  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  labors  of  the 
agents  of  the  London  Missionary'  Society  in 
Tahiti.  He  commences  by'  saying,  that  it  is 
his  desire  “  not  to  leave  so  important  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  state  calculated  to  convey'  erroneous 
impressions  :”  and  wishes  it  to  be  “  distinctly 
understood  ”  that  he  has  no  inclination  to 
damage  “  the  missionaries  nor  their  cause,” 
but  simply'  seeks  “  to  set  forth  thiiKjs  as  they 
actually  exist."  More  effectually  to  make 
out  a  case  against  the  utility  of  “  missionary 
operations,”  he  reminds  us  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  Christianizing  the  Tahitians  has  been 
fully  tried — that  the  present  generation  have 
grown  up  under  the  auspices  of  their  religi¬ 
ous  instructors — and  that,  although  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
have  at  times  been  more  or  less  obstructed 
by'  unprincipled  foreigners,  “  still  this  in  no 
wise  renders  Tahiti  any'  less  a  fair  illustra¬ 
tion.”  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Tahi¬ 
tian  mission  has  not  failed  owing  to  want  of 
time  sufficient  for  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  to  become  apparent — that  it 
has  been  in  existence  nearly  sixty'  years — 
that  “  it  has  received  the  unceasing  pray'ers 
and  contributions  of  its  friends,”  and  that  no 
enterprise  of  the  kind  has  called  forth  more 
devotion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
Still,  in  his  estimation,  it  has  failed,  and  the 
missionaries  knew  it ;  but  that  they'  traded  on 
the  credulity'  of  those  who  sent  them  forth 
and  supported  them  ;  and  to  carry  out  the 
“  pious  fraud  ”  to  perfection,  in  the  reports 
which  they  transmitted  to  their  constituents, 
they  have  suppressed  the  truth  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  for  him  and  others  to  set  the 
world  right  upon  the  matter,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  imposture.  If  his  language 
means  anything,  it  means  this.  We  give  his 
own  words.  After  havinjr  stated  that  “  the 
earlier  laborers  in  the  work  were,  as  a  class, 
ignorant,  and,  in  many  cases,  dejdorahly 
bigoted,"  and  assuring  us  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  “  now  on  the  island,  ‘  in  zeal  and  disin¬ 
terestedness,'  are,  perhaps,  inferior  to^their 
predecessors,  they  have,  nevertheless,  in 
their  own  way  at  least,  labored  hard  to  make 
a  Christian  people  of  their  charge.” 
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“  Let  us  now  glance,”  he  says,  “  at  the  most  i 
obvious  changes  wroiinhtin  their  c»)nclition.  '{'he 
(Mitire  system  of  idolatry  has  been  done  away  ; 
together  with  the  several  barbarous  practices  en¬ 
grafted  thereon.  Hut  this  result  is  not  so  much 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  missionaries,  as  to  the  civil¬ 
izing  effects  of  a  long  and  constant  intercourse 
with  whites  of  all  nations ;  to  whom  for  many 
years  'I’ahiti  has  been  one  of  the  principal  places 
of  resort  in  the  South  Seas.  The  next  most  strik¬ 
ing  change  in  the  'fahitians  is  this.  I’rom  the  per¬ 
manent  residence  amongthem  ofinlluenti  il  and  re¬ 
spectable  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  the  frefjuent 
visits  of  shipsof  war,  recognizing  the  nationality  of 
the  island,  its  inhabitants  are  no  longer  deemed  tit 
subjects  for  the  atrocities  practised  upon  mere 
savages;  and  hence,  secure  from  retaliation,  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  kinds  now  enter  their  harbors  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.” 

“  Hut  let  us  consider  wliat  results  are  directly 
a-cribable  to  the  missionaries  alone. 

“  In  all  cases  they  have  striven  hard  to  mitigate 
the  evils  resulting  from  tlie  commerce  with  the 
whites  in  general.  Such  attempts,  however,  h.ive 
been  rather  injudicious,  and  often  inetfectual ;  in 
trutli,  a  barrier  almost  insurmountable  is  presented 
in  tlje  dispositions  of  the  pt-ople  themselves. 
Still,  in  this  respect,  the  morality  of  the  islanders 
is,  u{K)n  the  whole,  impn>ved  by  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries. 

“  But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  latter, 
and  one  which  in  itself  is  the  m(»st  liopeful  and 
gratifyintr,  is,  that  they  have  translated  the  entire 
Bible  into  the  language  of  the  island,  and  I  have 
myself  known  many  who  were  able  to  read  it 
with  facility.  They  have  al-'o  e-stabli-hed  cliurches 
and  scfmols  for  both  children  and  adults,  .  .  , 

It  wer  *  unnece.s-ary  here  to  enter  diifu'Cly  into 
matters  connected  with  the  internal  government 
of  tlie  'rahitian  churches  and  schools.  Nor 
upon  this  head  is  my  informatio!i  copious  cnouirh 
to  warrant  me  in  presenting  details.  But  we  flo 
not  neetl  them.  We  arc  merely  considenng 
genera!  results,  as  made  aj)parent  in  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  i^land  at  large. 

“  L'poik  a  subject  like  this,  ijowever,  il  wottld  he 
altogether  too  assuming  for  a  single  irulividual  to 
decide  ;  and  so,  in  place  of  my  own  random  obser- 
vaiion-*,  which  may  be  found  elsewhere,  I  will 
here  presetit  those  of  several  known  authors, 
made  under  various  circumstances,  at  different 
periiHls,  ;ind  down  to  a  caanparalive  late  date.  A 
very  few  brief  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to 
mark  for  himself  what  progressive  improvement, 
if  am/,  has  taken  place. 

“  After  alluding  to  the  manifold  evils  entailed 
upon  the  natives  by  foreigners,  and  their  singu¬ 
larly  inert  condition,  and  after  somewhat  too  se¬ 
verely  denouncing  the  undeniable  errors  of  the 
mission,  Kotzebue,  the  Russian  navigator,  says, 

*  A  religion  like  this,  which  forbids  every  inno¬ 
cent  plea.siire,  and  cramps  or  annihilates  every 
mental  power,  is  a  libel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  the  religion  of  the 
missionaries  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  evil,  effected 
some  goixl.  It  has  restrained  the  vices  of  theft 
and  incontinence ;  but  it  has  given  birth  to  igno¬ 


rance,  hypocrisy,  and  a  hatred  of  all  other  modes  j 

of  faith  which  was  once  foreign  to  the  open  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  Tahitians.’  Captain 
Boechy  says,  •  that  while  at  Tahiti  he  saw  scenes  , 

which  must  have  convinced  the  greate.st  skeptic 
of  the  thoroughly  immoral  condition  of  the  people, 
and  which  would  force  him  to  cop.clude,  as  Turn- 
bull  did  many  years  before,  that  their  intercourse 
with  the  Europeans  had  tended  to  debase  rather 
than  exalt  their  condition.’  1 

Al)out  the  year  1834,  Daniel  Wheeler,  an  j 

hniv*>;-hearted  Quaker,  prompttsl  by  motives  of  ( 

the  purest  philantliropy,  visited,  in  a  vessel  of  his  ■ 

own,  mo.'t  of  the  tni-:sionary  sett'ements  of  the  j 

S«)uth  Seas.  He  remained  some  time  at  Tahiti,  j 

receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  missionaries  there,  j 

and,  from  time  to  time,  exhorting  tlie  natives. 

After  bewailing  their  social  condition,  he  frankly  | 

says  of  their  religious  state,  ‘  certainly,  appear-  ; 

anccs  are  unpromising ;  and,  however  unwilling  j 

to  adopt  such  a  conclusion,  there  is  reason  to  j 

apprehend  that  Christian  principle  is  a  great  i 

rarity.’  I 

“  Such,  then,”  says  Mr.  Melville,  “  is  the  testi-  ! 

mony  of  good  and  unbiassed  men  who  have  been  j 

on  the  spot ;  bttt  how  comes  it  to  differ  so  widely  j 

from  impres.sions  of  others  at  home  ?  Simply  thus  : 
instead  of  estimating  the  result  of  missionary  labors 
by  the  number  of  heathens  who  have  been  actually 
made  to  understand  and  practise  (in  sotne  measure 
at  least)  the  precepts  of  (,’hristianity,  this  resttlt 
has  been  unwarrantably  inferred  from  the  number 
of  tho.se,  who,  without  any  understajiding  of  these 
things,  have,  in  any  nay,  been  induced  to  abandon 
idolatry,  and  to  conform  to  certain  outward  ob¬ 
servances.  By  authority  of  some  kind  or  other, 
exerted  upon  the  natives  through  their  chiefs,  and 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  some  worldly  Ix'netit  to 
the  latter,  and  not  by  appeals  to  the  rea'^on,  have 
conversions  in  I’oiynesia  been  in  most  cases 
brought  about.” — Bp.  139-14*J. 

This  is  plain  speaking.  Hero  there  is 
nothing  ambiguous,  or  puzzling,  but  an  out¬ 
spoken,  clearly  defined,  tind  unspsiring  at¬ 
tack.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess, 
that  were  the  Tahitian  missions  and  mission¬ 
aries  what  this  author  states  them  to  be,  we 
should  join  him  in  holding  them  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  world.  But  we  know'  them 
to  be  tlie  very  reverse.  Voyagers  and 
others,  of  the  most  spotless  integrity,  and  in 
possession  of  the  amplest  and  most  accurate 
information,  have  attributed  the  alxdition  of 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  train  of  horrors, 
in  the  South  Seas,  to  the  instruction  com¬ 
municated  to  the  natives  by  the  ProtesUmt 
missionaries.  To  the  same  self-denying  and. 
indefatigable  laborers  they  Jiscribe  the  pres¬ 
ent  safety  of  ports  and  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
which,  at  one  time,  could  not  be  approached 
by  European  vessels,  without  the  most  im¬ 
minent  peril.  Even  Captain  Beechy,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  no  friend  to  missions,  unde- 
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signedly  proves  this  by  the  accounts  which 
he  gives  of  his  intercourse  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Easter  and  Gainbier  islands.  But 
these  facts,  known  and  attested  by  every 
mariner  of  reputation  that  ever  sailed  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  are  flatly  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Melville.  He  says — and  we  have  only  his 
word  for  it,  and  what  that  is  worth,  will  be 
seen  hereafter — that  idolatry  was  abolished 
by  the  civilizing  effects  of  a  long  and  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  with  whites  of  all  nations  ; 
and  that  to  the  same  cause  we  may  refer  the 
security  of  the  ships  thnt  enter  the  harbors 
of  Polynesia.  The  merit  of  a  new  discovery 
certainly  belongs  to  Mr.  Melville.  It  has 
one  drawback,  however — he  does  not  attempt 
to  substantiate  his  statements  by  quoting  the 
testimony  of  any  individual  who  has  ever 
visited  the  island, — no,  not  even  by  that  of 
his  Russian  friend,  that  wholesale  dealer  in 
the  marvelous — Kotzebue  ! 

But  for  what  does  Mr.  Melville  mve  the 
missionaries  credit  ?  Why,  he  admits — sim¬ 
ply  because  he  could  not  possibly  deny  it  — 
that  those  “  ignorant  and  deplorablv  bigot¬ 
ed  ”  men,  who  found  the  Polynesians  sav¬ 
age  and  debased,  and  without  any  written 
form  of  thought,  actually  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  lanoruacje  of  the  islanders  :  and 
what  IS  more,  did  not,  after  the  example  of 
a  certain  ecclesiastical  chief,  to  whom,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Melville  looks  up  with  the  most 
devout  reverence,  prohibit  its  use,  but  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  those  wretched  creatures, 
and  taught  them,  as  our  author  is  obliged 
to  confess,  to  “  read  it  with  facility.”  We 
imagine  it  will  strike  most  persons  that  the 
history  of  mankind  has  not  another  instance 
in  which  “  ignorant  and  deplorably  bigoted  ” 
men  ever  undertook  and  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  such  a  task !  And  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  if  the  missionaries  accomplished 
nothing  more,  they  deserve  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  human  race.  They  created 
a  written  language,  and  this  not  by  the  aid 
of  the  “  eye  from  observation  and  compjiri- 
son,”  but  by  descending  to  the  loathsome 
level  of  savage  life,  and  there,  by  the  toil  of 
the  ear  and  of  the  memory,  they  “  at  length  ” 
gave  a  representative  sign  to  each  of  the 
sounds  with  which  they  had  become  familiar ; 
compiled  a  vocabulary,  a  spelling-book,  a 
grammar,  a  catechism ;  and  then  translated 
the  word  of  God  !  This  they  gave  to  the 
people,  having  taught  them  to  read,  and  it 
led  them  not  only  to  comprehend  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  their  idolatrous  practices, 
but  when  won  from  them  by  the  record  of 
the  love  of  Him  who  dievl  “the  just  for  the 


unjust,”  it  prepared  these  children  of  the 
sea  to  resist  the  fascinations  and  to  expose 
the  falsehoods  of  popery,  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  among  them,  accompanied  by  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  notorious  Du  Petit 
Thouars,  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Arte- 
mise — Commodore  La  Place  ! 

In  the  eyes  of  the  agents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  of  their 
friends,  this  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Foiled  and  disappointed  by  the  rejection  of 
Mariolatr)",  and  the  worship  of  wafers  and  of 
images,  and  of  dead  men,  by  the  Bible-read- 
ing  Tahitians,  they  vent  their  spleen  by  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  public  ear  the  foulest  accusations 
ajxainst  the  “  biffoted  and  ijrnorant  ”  Britons, 
who  taught  the  Tahitians  and  the  natives  of 
:  other  islands  to  read  “  in  their  own  tonfjue 

I  O 

the  Avonderful  works  of  God. 

If,  hoAvever,  Mr.  Melville  acknoAvledges 
the  missionaries  to  have  done  this,  and,  in 
addition,  to  lune  established  churches  and 
schools,  he  takes  care  to  balance  the  admis¬ 
sion  by  declaring  that  they  haA’c  injudiciously 
intermeddled  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  quotes  Kotzebue  to  prove 
that  they  have  given  them  “  a  religion  that 
forbids  every  innocent  pleasure,  crumps  and 
annihilates  every  mental  power,  and  is  a  libel 
on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity — a 
relimon  that  has  jriven  birth  to  ijjnorance, 
hypocrisy,  and  hatred  to  all  other  modes  of 
faith.”  Mr.  Melville,  by  quoting  this  pre¬ 
cious  morceau,  endorses  it ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  said  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  the  religion  contained  in  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  substantially  taught  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Europe !  That  Kotzebue,  a 
Russian,  and  a  disciple  of  that  miserable  con¬ 
glomeration  of  absurdities  —  the  Greek 
Church — should  speak  thus,  Ave  can  easily 
understand.  We  should  as  soon  expect 
him,  or  any  other  instrument  of  despotism, 
to  eulogize  constitutional  liberty,  the  right  of 
public  speaking,  or  the  freeedom  of  the 
press,  as  that  he  should  understand  or  A'alue 
liberty  of  conscience,  resistance  to  Jesuitism 
and  priestcraft,  or  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  scriptural  Christianity.  What  Ave  are 
surprised  at  is,  the  unblushing  and  unfalter¬ 
ing  audacity  manifested  in  quoting  this  pass¬ 
age  as  an  honest  description  of  the  result  of 
missionary  labors  in  Tahiti.  And  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Melville  not  only  unmasks  his 
true  character,  but  prepares  us  for  his  affir¬ 
mation,  that  the  conversion  of  the  members 
of  the  native  churches  must  be  ascribed, 
“  not  to  appeals  to  the  reason,”  but  to  “  au- 
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thority,  of  some  kind  or  other ^  exerted  through 
the  chiefs,  and  prompted  by  the  hope  of  some 
worldly  benefit.'^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  Mr.  Melville 
does,  he  does  thoroughly.  He  gives  not  an 
outline,  but  a  carefully  drawn  picture.  Not 
content  with  general  statements  such  as  we 
have  already  quoted,  he  descends  to  particu¬ 
lars,  and  repeats  the  assertions  of  the  organs 
of  Catholicism  respecting  the  share  which 
the  English  missionaries  took  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  Laval  and  Caret,  from  Tahiti. 
He  says : — 

“  Now,  that  the  resident  Englisli  missionaries 
avihorized  the  banishment  of  these  priests,  is  a 
fact  undenicd  by  themselves.  I  was  also  informed 
that,  by  their  inflammatory  harangues,  they  insti¬ 
gated  the  riots  which  preceded  the  sailing  of  the 
schooner.” — P.  91. 

“  Melancholy  as  such  an  example  of  intolerance 
must  appear  on  the  part  of  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
most  flagrant  one,  which  might  be  presented.” — 
P.  92. 

Melancholy  indeed,  say  we,  if  it  were 
true ;  happily,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  we 
are  wholly  indebted  for  these  examples  of 
“  Protestant  intolerance”  to  the  fertile  brain 
of  the  author  of  “  Omoo.”  But  he  coolly 
affirms  that  the  missionaries  “  never  denied 
the  charge”  which  he  alleges  against  them. 
Did  they  not  ?  We  wonder  where  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville  got  his  information.  Did  he  ever  read 
the  documents  laid  before  the  public  by  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  1843?  Did  he  know  anything  of  the 
“  Memorial”  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  a  public  meeting 
of  the  “  supporters  and  friends  of  Protestant 
missions”  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  12th  of  April  of  the  same  year? 
Was  he  aware  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  on  t!ie 
evening  of  the  28th  of  March,  1843,  wh^n 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  the 
missionaries  in  Tahiti  had  so  conducted 
themselves  as  to  merit  the  respect  and  care 
of  the  British  Government?”  Did  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville  acquaint  himself  with  the  “  contradic¬ 
tions” — contradictions  fortified  by  an  appeal 
to  facts,  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  island 
and  to  eye-witnesses — sent  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  men  whom  he  asperses  ;  and  which 
were  published  at  the  time  in  the  Protestant 
journals  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  ?  If  he,  without  inquiry, 
has  again  tried  to  fasten  this  charge  upon 
the  missionaries  by  saying  they  “  never  con¬ 


tradicted  it,”  where  is  his  honesty  ?  But  if 
acquainted  with  the  published  replies  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Directors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society,  what  must  we  say 
of  his  unscrupulous  dishonesty  ? 

For  the  advantage  of  this  gentleman,  who, 
in  his  preface,  advertises  his  careful  obser¬ 
vance  of  truth,  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  his 
friends  were  not  banished  by  the  authority  of 
the  missionaries,  neither  did  they  excite  the 
people  against  them  by  “  inflammatory  speech¬ 
es.”  The  simple  facts  are  these.  On  the 
21st  of  November,  1830,  a  small  vessel  from 
Gambler’s  Island  brought  to  Tahiti  two 
Frenchmen  who  were  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Tliey  were  not  put  on  shore  at  the  usual  an¬ 
chorage,  but  were  landed  clandestinely  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island.  They  were  de¬ 
tected  by  the  native  police,  and  their  conduct 
being  in  contravention  of  a  long-established 
law,  which  stated  that  “  No  master  of  com¬ 
mander  of  a  vessel  is  allowed  to  land  any 
passenger  without  special  permission  from 
the  Queen  and  governors” — the  strangers 
were  recjuested  to  leave  the  island.  This, 
however,  they  refused  to  do,  and  were,  con- 
se(juenlly,  conveyed  back  to  their  vessel,  but 
without  tlie  slightest  injury  either  to  their 
per.'.ons  or  property  There  >vas  no  occasion, 
therefore,  for  the  authority  or  the  speeches 
of  the  missionaries — even  if  they  had  the  one, 
or  were  base  enough  to  make  the  other — to 
send  away  Messieurs  Laval  and  Caret.  They 
violated  the  law — of  the  existence  of  which 
their  secret  landing  proves  them  to  have 
been  informed — and  for  that  violation  they 
were  removed  from  the  island  by  the  })roper 
authorities.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Melville  will 
bear  this  in  mind,  should  “  Omoo”  reach 
another  edition.  As  the  matter  stands,  w^e 
cannot  acquit  him  of  having  willfully  suppres¬ 
sed  and  perverted  the  truth. 

In  dealing  with  evidence,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  the  investigation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  competency  of  the  deponent. 
Knowing  this,  our  readers  may  ask,  who  is 
Mr.  Herman  Melville  ?  and  what  opportu¬ 
nities  had  he  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
“  missionary  operations”  in  Tahiti  ?  Before 
replying  to  these  questions,  we  beg  to  pre¬ 
mise  it  as  our  opinion,  that  whatever  object 
Mr.  Melville  had  in  view  when  he  sought  to 
damage  or  ruin  the  character  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries,  we  have  no  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  giving  an  unfair  description  of 
himself.  Our  information  respecting  him  is 
solely  derived  from  his  own  w^orks — so  he 
cannot  take  exception  to  our  authority — and 
we  are  bound  to  admit  the  force  of  the  sup- 
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position  that  his  own  account  of  himself  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  best  that  could  possibly 
be  given.  But  if  so,  the  best  is  exceedingly 
had  ! 

In  his  Preface,  he  speaks  of  the  advanta¬ 
geous  position  which  he  occupied  as  an  ob¬ 
server  of  the  “  operations  ”  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  of  the  state  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  These  are  his  words  :  “yl.s*  a  rovimj 
sailor y  the  author  spent  about  three  months  in 
various  imrts  of  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and 
ImeeOy  and  under  circumstances  most  favora¬ 
ble  for  correct  observations  on  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  natives."  What  the  character  of 
this  “  roving  sailor”  is,  and  how  he  spent 
the  “  three  months”  in  Tahiti  and  “  Imeeo,” 
he  shall  himself  inform  us.  We  derive  the 
followin<£  statements  from  the  volume  before 
us,  and  from  anotlier  work  by  him,  entitled 
“  Typee ;  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life,”  Ac., 
of  which  “  Omoo”  professes  to  be  a  conti¬ 
nuation.  According  to  these,  Mr.  Herman 
Melville.  “  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,” 
visited  the  Manpiesas  in  an  American 

South-Seaman,”  in  the  summer  of  1842. 
After  being  six  months  at  sea,  the  ves.sel  put 
into  the  harbor  of  Nukuheva,  M'here  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  French  fleet  was  then  lying  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Du  Petit 
Thouars.  The  anchor  was  dropped  within  a 
convenient  distance  from  tlu;  shore,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  native  women  came  on  board,  and 
our  self-elected  censor-general  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  in  Polynesia,  the  “  fore¬ 
mast  man,”  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  and  his 
shipmates,  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
their  lusts,  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  control.  To  quote  his  own  words,  the 
“  ship  was  now  wholly  given  up  to  every 
species  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Tlie  gross¬ 
est  licentiousness,  and  tlie  most  shameful 
inebriety,  prevailed,  with  occasional,  and 
but  short-lived  interruptions  through  the 
whole  period  of  her  stay.”^‘ 

Enamored  with  the  island  and  the  ladies 
thereof,  and  disgusted  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  whaler  and  its  hard  work,  accompanied 
by  another  seaman,  who  sympathized  both  in 
his  likings  and  dislikings,  Melville  deserted 
from  the  ship.  After  many  mishaps  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  avoid  being  captured  and 
brouirht  back,  when  wanderin<r  in  the  inte- 
rior,  he  fell  in  with  “  a  tribe  of  pnmitive 
savages.”  They  dwelt  in  the  valley  which 
he  calls  “  Typee.”  With  this  tribe  he  re¬ 
mained  about  four  months,  during  which  he 
cohabited  with  a  native  girl,  named  Fayaway. 


*  Typee,  p.  10,  Koutledge’s  Edition. 


We  shall  not  pollute  our  pages  by  transfer¬ 
ring  to  them  the  scenes  in  which  this  wretched 
profligate  appears,  self-portrayed,  as  the 
chief  actor.  Suffice  it  to  say,,  that  about  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above  mentioned,  a 
whaler,  in  want  of  hands,  appeared  in  the 
offing, — a  boat  came  ashore,  and,  satiated  to 
the  full  with  the  pleasures  of  the  vale  of 
Typee,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  “  indulgent  cap¬ 
tivity,”  and  “shipped  himself”  on  board 
the  Julia.  In  this  vessel  he  remained  seve¬ 
ral  months,  cruising  about  in  the  Pacific.  At 
length  the  captain  steered  for  Tahiti,  to  ob¬ 
tain  provisions.  When  the  vessel  entered 
Papeetee  harbor,  Melville  and  the  rest  of 
tlie  crew  mutinied.  The  captain  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Wilson, 
then  acting  for  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  Europe.  The  English  s(|uadron 
being  at  Valparaiso,  Mr.  Wilson  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate, 
the  Heine  lUanchCy  then  in  the  harbor,  which 
was  at  once  accorded.  The  cutter  was 
manned  by  about  eighteen  or  twenty  armed 
men,  who  proceeded  on  board  the  Julia. 
Mr.  Herman  Melville  and  the  rest  of  the  mu¬ 
tineers  were  put  in  irons  and  conveyed  to 
the  frigate,  where  they  were  kept  for  five 
days.  On  the  aftermxin  of  the  fifth  day,  as 
the  Heine  Blanche  was  about  to  sail  for  Val¬ 
paraiso,  they  were  sent  ashore  to  the  English 
jirison,  under  a  guard  of  the  Tahitian  police. 
As  they  still  refused  to  return  to  their  duty 
on  board  the  Julia,  they  remained  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  nearly  a  month,  when  the  whaler, 
having  obtained  a  fresh  crew,  left  the  har¬ 
bor,  and,  conseipiently,  Melville  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  liberated.  Thus  the  author  of 
“  Omoo  ”  made  his  acquaintance  with  Tahiti 
and  its  people,  and  spent  his  first  month 
amontr  them ! 

O 

Wlien  they  left  the  jail,  no  captain  in  the 
harbor  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  on  account  of  their  desperate  charac¬ 
ter.  Tliey  were  leagued  with  a  reckless 
gang  of  seamen,  known  in  the  Pacific  as 
“  Beachcomb(*rs.”  The.se  fellows  derive 
their  name  from  never  attaching  themselves 
permanently  to  any  vessel,  but  “  ship”  now 
and  then  for  short  voyages,  on  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  that  they  shall  receive  their  pay,  and 
be  put  ashore  the  first  time  the  anchor 
touches  the  ground  after  they  embark.  They 
are  a  terror  to  the  respectable  residents  in 
tlie  ports  where  they  congregate,  and,  by 
their  example  and  appalling  licentiousness, 
they  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  gospel  among  the  natives,  by 
disseminating  the  worst  of  European  Hces 
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and  the  most  dreadful  of  European  diseases. 
With  such  companions,  Melville  prowled 
about  Papeetee  for  a  few  weeks,  living  on 
the  contributions  of  the  seamen  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor — upon  the  “  stores  ” 
which  they  stole  for  them,  and  dropped  into 
a  small  canoe  which  Melville  and  another 
were  wont  to  “  bring  alongside  ”  at  night, 
and  upon  such  fruit  as  they  could  gather  in 
tlie  groves.  He  was  then  engaged  by  two 
seamen  who  had  settled  down  as  planters  in  \ 
the  neighboring  island,  Imeeo.  With  them  | 
he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  with 
fin  equally  dissolute  companion,  who  was 
hired  by  the  planters  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  Melville  left  tlie  plantation  to  ram¬ 
ble  about  the  island  among  the  natives  in 
quest  of  adventures.  These  he  describes  in 
a  manner  exceedingly  attractive  to  every  de¬ 
votee  of  the  sensual.  At  length,  under  the 
influence  of  similar  feelings  to  those  which 


led  him  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  Typee, 
our  hero  prevailed  upon  a  captain  to  “  ship” 
him,  and  soon  after  he  had  signed  the  ship’s 
articles,  he  bid  a  final  farewell  to  the  scenes 
of  the  “  missionary  optTations,”  which  he 
so  eloquently  denounces ! 

Our  task  is  done.  We  have  permitted 
Mr.  Melville  to  paint  his  own  picture,  and  to 
describe  his  own  practices,  lly  doing  so,  we 
have  fulfilled  our  promise,  and  have  proved 
him  to  be  a  prejudiced,  incompetent,  and 
truthless  witness.  We  have  thus  contributed 
our  (juota  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  character ;  and  we  trust  that 
our  brethren  of  the  press  in  North  America 
— wliere  he  at  present  resides,  and  where  his 
volumes  have  had  an  extensive  circulation — 
will  do  justice  to  the  Protestant  missionaries 
and  missions  in  Polynesia,  bv  unmasking 
their  maligner — Mk.  Hekman  Melville. 


English  Railways. — Tl\e  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  have  made  their  annual  report. 
We  glean  from  it  some  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  number  of  railwa}s  in  England,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them.  These 
undertakings  have  already  absorbed  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling  of 
the  national  capital — yield  a  gross  annual 
rev’enue  of  little  less  than  twelve  millions — 
giv’e  employment  to  about  160,000  individ¬ 
uals  in  various  branches  of  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled — and  constitute  the  chief  means  of 
interna!  transit  and  locomotion  to  the  first 
commercial  community  in  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  1849,  the  Board  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  opening  of  869  miles  of  new 
railway — viz.,  630  miles  in  England,  108 
miles  in  Scotland,  and  131  in  Ireland — 
“  making  the  whole  extent  of  railway  com¬ 
munication,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  5,996 
miles ;  the  proportion  for  England  being 
4,656  miles,  for  Scotland  846  miles,  and  for 
Ireland  494  miles.” 

The  whole  amount  raised  by  railway  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  the 
close  of  1848,  would  seem  to  be,  upon 
shares,  about  £156,508,000  ;  and  by  loans, 
£43,644,000:  total  £‘200,173,000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  about  £2,700,000  raised  by  fifty-nine 
companies  w’ho  had  not,  in  December,  1848, 


commenced  their  w'orks.  'fhe  whole  amount 
raised  in  1849  is  believed  to  have  been  little 
more  than  £20,000,000— or  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  raised  in  1848. 

Thus  the  grand  total  spent,  at  the  end  of 
1819,  was  about  £220,000,000.  There  are 
said  to  have  been,  at  that  date,  about  1,000 
miles  in  course  of  construction.  Allowing 
£20,000  per  mile  for  these  works,  and  de¬ 
ducting  the  sums  raised  by  companies  who 
had,  at  that  time,  done  nothing,  the  5,996 
miles  then  in  actual  operation  represent  a 
capital  of  about  £197,500,000,  or  about 
£33,000  per  mile. 

Now,  the  gross  receipts  in  1849  amounted 
to  about  £11,806,000;  and  this,  after  de¬ 
ducting  (acording  to  an  av^erage  deduced 
from  the  experience  of  several  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  companies,)  43  per  cent,  for  working 
expenses,  leaves  a  net  revenue  of  £6,729,000, 
or  less  than  3i  per  cent.  But  the  loans  near¬ 
ly  all  bear  a  rate  of  interest  higher,  and  we 
believe  none  lower,  than  3h  per  cent.  The 
common  average  appears  to  be  about  dg  ths 
per  cent.  The  loans  form  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  capital  sunk  ;  and  their  interest  being 
paid,  the  common  average  return  to  share¬ 
holders,  upon  present  expenditure  and  re¬ 
ceipts,  must  rather  fall  short  of  than  ex¬ 
ceed  3  per  cent. 
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HISTORY  AND  AN  EC 

VioTTi’s  division  of  violin-playing  into 
two  great  classes — good  playing  and  bad 
playing — is  applicable  to  Bank-note  making. 
The  processes  employed  in  manufacturing 
good  Bank-notes  have  been  often  described  ; 
we  shall  now  cover  a  few  pages  with  a  faint 
outline  of  the  various  arts,  stratagems,  and 
contrivances  employed  in  concocting  bad 
Bank-notes.  The  picture  cannot  be  drawn 
with  very  distinct  or  strong  markings.  The 
tableau.Y  from  which  it  is  copied  are  so  inter¬ 
twisted  and  complicated  with  clever,  slippery, 
ingenious  scoundrelism,  that  a  finished  chart 
of  it  would  be  worse  than  morally  displeas¬ 
ing  :  it  would  be  tedious. 

All  arts  require  time  and  experience  for 
their  development.  When  any  thing  great 
is  to  be  done,  first  attempts  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  failures.  The  first  Bank-note  forgery 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  its  story 
has  a  spice  of  romance  in  it.  The  affair  has 
never  been  circumstantially  told ;  but  some 
research  enables  us  to  detail  it : — 

In  the  month  of  August,  1757,  a  gentle¬ 
man  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  named  Bliss,  advertised  for  a 
clerk.  There  were,  as  was  usual  even  at 
that  time,  many  applicants  ;  but  the  success¬ 
ful  one  was  a  young  man  of  tw.MUy-six, 
named  Richard  William  Vaiifjhan.  His  man- 
ners  were  so  winninr^,  and  his  demeanor  so 
much  that  of  a  gentleman  (he  belonged  in¬ 
deed  to  a  good  county  family  in  Staffordshire, 
and  had  been  a  student  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Oxford),  that  Mr.  Bliss  at  once  engaged  him. 
Nor  had  he  occasion,  during  the  time  the 
new  clerk  served  him,  to  repent  the  step. 
Vaughan  was  so  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
steady,  that  not  even  when  it  transpired  that 
he  was,  commercially  speaking,  “  under  a 
cloud,”  did  his  master  lessen  confidence  in 
him.  Some  inquiry  into  his  antecedents 
showed  that  he  had,  while  at  College,  been 
extravagant ;  that  his  friends  had  removed 
him  thence  ;  set  him  up  in  Stafford  as  a 
wholesale  linen-draper,  with  a  branch  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Aldersgate  street,  London ;  that 
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he  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  some  diffi¬ 
culty  about  his  certificate.  But  so  well  did 
he  excuse  his  early  failings,  and  account  for 
his  misfortunes,  that  his  employer  did  not 
check  the  regard  he  felt  growing  toward 
him.  Their  intercourse  was  not  merely  that 
of  master  and  servant.  Vaughan  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  guest  at  Bliss’s  table ;  by-and-by  a 
daily  visitor  to  his  wife,  and — to  his  ward. 

Miss  Bliss  was  a  young  lady  of  some  at¬ 
tractions,  not  the  smallest  of  which  was  a 
handsome  fortune.  Young  Vaughan  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities.  He  was  well¬ 
looking,  well-informed,  dressed  well,  and  evi¬ 
dently  made  love  well,  for  he  won  the  young 
lady’s  heart.  The  guardian  was  not  flinty- 
hearted,  and  acted  like  a  sensible  man  of  the 
world.  “  It  was  not,”  he  said  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  and  painful  occasion,  “  till  I  learned 
from  the  servants,  and  observed  by  the  girl’s 
behavior,  that  she  greatly  approved  Richard 
Vaughan,  that  1  consented  ;  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  make  it  appear  that  he  could 
maintain  her.  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  servant,  and  I  knew  his  family 
were  respectable.  His  brother  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  attorney.”  Vaughan  boasted  that  his 
mother  (his  father  was  dead)  was  willing  to 
reinstate  him  in  business  with  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  five  hundred  of  which  was  to  be 
settled  upon  Miss  Bliss  for  her  separate  use. 

So  far  all  went  on  prosperously.  Provid¬ 
ing  Bichard  Vaughan  could  attain  a  position 
satisfactory  to  the  Blisses,  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  on  the  Easter  Monday  follow¬ 
ing,  which,  the  Calendar  tells  us,  happened 
early  in  April,  1758.  With  this  understand¬ 
ing,  he  left  Mr.  Bliss’s  service,  to  push  his 
fortune. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Vaughan  appears 
to  have  made  no  way  in  the  world.  He  had 
not  even  obtained  his  bankrupt’s  certificate. 
His  visits  to  his  affianced  were  freijiient,  and 
his  protestations  passionate  ;  but  he  had  ef¬ 
fected  nothing  substantial  toward  a  happy 
union.  Miss  Bliss’s  guardian  grew  impa¬ 
tient  ;  and,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to 
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prove  that  the  young  lady’s  affection  for 
V^aughan  was  otherwise  than  deep  and  sin¬ 
cere,  yet  even  she  began  to  lose  confidence  in 
him.  His  e.xcuses  were  evidently  evasive, 
and  not  always  true.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
wedding  was  fast  approaching  ;  and  Vaugh¬ 
an  saw  that  something  must  be  done  to  re¬ 
store  the  vounjj  lady’s  confidence. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  appointed 
Easter  Tuesday,  Vaughan  went  to  his  mis¬ 
tress  in  high  spirits.  All  was  right  ;  his  cer¬ 
tificate  was  to  be  granted  in  a  day  or  two  ; 
his  family  had  come  forward  with  the  money, 
and  he  was  to  continue  the  Aldersgate  busi¬ 
ness  he  had  previously  carried  on  as  a  branch 
of  the  Stafford  trade.  Tlie  capital  he  had 
waited  so  lonjjf  for  was  at  hmirth  forthcom- 
mg.  In  fact,  here  were  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  tliC  five  hundred  he  was  to 
settle  on  his  beloved.  Vaughan  tlnui  pro¬ 
duced  twelve  twenty-pound  notes ;  Miss 
Bliss  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She 
examined  them.  The  paper  she  remarked 
seemed  rather  thicker  tlian  usual.  “  Oh,” 
said  V'aughan,  “  all  Bank  bills  are  not  alike.” 
The  girl  was  naturally  much  pleased.  She 
would  hasten  to  apprise  Mrs.  Bliss  of  the 
good  news. 

Not  for  the  world  !  So  far  from  letting 
any  living  soul  know  he  had  placed  so  much 
money  in  her  hands,  Vaughan  exacted  an 
oath  of  secrecy  from  her,  and  sealed  the 
notes  up  in  a  parcel  with  his  own  seal,  mak- 
iflg  her  swear  that  she  would  on  no  account 
open  it  till  after  their  marriage. 

Some  days  after,  that  is,  “  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  March,”  (iToS) — w’e  are  describ¬ 
ing  the  scene  in  Mr.  Bliss’s  own  Avoids — “  I 
was  silting  with  my  Avife  by  the  fireside.  The 
prisoner  and  the  girl  Avere  sitting  in  the  same 
room — which  Avas  a  small  one — and,  al¬ 
though  they  Avhispered,  1  could  distinguish 
that  Vauirhan  Avas  very  urgent  to  have  some- 

o  .  -  ~  ... 

thing  returned  Avhich  he  had  previously  given 
to  her.  She  refused,  and  V^iughan  Avent 
aAvay  in  an  angry  mood.  I  then  studied  the 
girl’s  face,  and  saAv  that  it  expressed  much 
dissatisfaction.  Presently  a  tear  broke  out. 
I  then  spoke,  and  insisted  on  knowing  the 
dispute.  Slie  refused  to  tell,  and  I  told  her 
that,  until  she  did,  I  would  not  see  her.  The 
next  day  I  asked  the  .<ame  question  of 
Vaughan;  he  hesitated.  ‘Oh!’  1  said,  ‘I 
dare  say  it  is  some  ten  or  twelve  pound 
matter — somethinjr  to  buy  a  wedding  bauble 
with.’  He  answered  that  it  Avas  much  more 
than  that — it  was  near  three  hundred 
pounds !  ‘  But  why  all  this  secrecy  ?’  I 

said  ;  and  he  answered  it  Avas  not  proper  for 
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people  to  knoAv  he  had  so  much  money  till 
Ids  certificate  was  .signed.  I  then  asked  him 
to  Avhat  intent  he  had  left  the  notes  Avith  the 
young  lady  ?  He  said,  as  1  had  of  late  sus¬ 
pected  him,  he  designed  to  give  her  a  proof 
of  his  aftection  and  truth.  I  said,  ‘  You 
have  demanded  them  in  such  a  Avay  that  it 
must  be  construed  as  an  abatement  of  your 
affection  toAvard  her.’  ”  Vaughan  Avas  again 

^  O  O 

exceedingly  urgent  in  asking  back  the  packet; 
but  Bliss,  remembering  his  many  evasions, 
and  supposing  that  this  Avas  a  trick,  declined 
advising  his  niece  to  restore  the  parcel  Avith- 
out  proper  consideration.  The  very  next  day 
it  Avas  (li.scovered  that  the  notes  Avere  coun¬ 
terfeit. 

This  occasioned  stricter  inquiries  into 
Vaughan’s  previous  career.  It  turned  out 
that  he  bore  the  character  in  his  natiA'e 
place  of  a  di^sipated  and  not  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  person.  The  intention  of  his  mother  to 
assist  him  Avas  an  entire  fabrication,  and  he 
had  given  Miss  Bliss  the  forged  notes  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  her  on  that 
matter.  MeaiiAvhile  the  forgeries  became 
knoAvn  to  the  authorities,  and  he  Avas  arrested. 
By  Avhat  means,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
The  “  Annual  Register  ”  says  that  one  of  the 
engraA'ers  gave  information  ;  but  Ave  find 
nothing  in  the  neAvspapers  of  the  time  to 
support  that  statement ;  neither  Avas  it  cor¬ 
roborated  at  Vaughan’s  trial. 

When  A'anghan  Avas  arrested  he  thrust  a 
piece  of  paper  into  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
cheAv  it  violently.  It  Avas,  hoAvever,  rescued, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  forged  notes  ; 
fourteen  of  them  Avere  found  on  his  person, 
and  Avhen  bis  lodgings  Avere  searched  twenty 
more  Avere  discovered. 

V’^aughan  Avas  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or.i 
the  seventh  of  April,  before  Lord  Mansfield 
The  manner  of  the  forgery  Avas  detailed  mi¬ 
nutely  at  the  trial  :  On  the  first  of  Marcb> 
(about  a  Aveek  before  he  gave  the  tw^elve 
notes  to  the  young  lady),  Vaughan  called  on- 
Mr.  John  Ciubould,  an  engraver,  and  gave 
an  order  for  a  promissory  note  to  be  en^- 
graved  with  these  Avords  ; 

No.  - , 

“  I  promise  lo  pay  to  - ,  or  Bearer, 

- ,  London - ” 

There  was  to  be  a  Britannia  in  the  corner. 
When  it  was  done,  Mr.  Sneed  (for  that  was 
the  alias  V’^aughan  adopted),  came  again, 
but  objected  to  the  execution  of  the  Avork. 
The  Britannia  was  not  good,  and  the  words 
“  I  promise”  were  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
36 
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plate.  Another  was  in  consequence  en¬ 
graved,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March  Vaughan 
took  it  {iway.  Me  immediately  repaired  to 
a  printer,  and  had  forty-eight  impressions 
taken  on  thin  paper,  provided  by  himself. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  ordered,  on  the  same 
morning,  of  Mr.  Charles  Fourdrinier,  another 
engraver,  a  second  plate,  with  what  he 
called  “  a  direction,”  in  the  words,  “  For 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England.”  This  was  done,  and  about  a 
week  later  he  brought  some  paper,  each 
sheet  “  folded  up,”  said  the  witness,  “  very 
curiously,  so  that  I  could  not  see  what  was 
in  them.  I  was  going  to  take  the  papers 
from  him,  but  he  said  he  must  go  up-stairs 
with  me,  and  see  tliem  worked  off  himself. 

I  took  him  up-stairs  ;  he  would  not  let  me 
have  them  out  of  his  hands.  I  took  a 
sponge  and  wetted  them,  and  put  them  one 
by  one  on  the  plate  in  order  for  printing 
them.  After  my  boy  had  done  two  or  three 
of  them,  I  went  down-stairs,  and  iny  boy 
worked  the  rest  off,  and  the  prisoner  came 
down  and  paid  me.” 

Here  the  court  pertinently  asked,  “  What 
imagination  had  you  when  a  man  thus  came 
to  you  to  print  on  secret  paper,  ‘  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  ’  ” 

The  engraver’s  reply  was  :  “  I  then  did 
not  suspect  anything.  But  I  shall  take  care 
for  the  future.”  As  tliis  was  the  first  Bank 
of  England  note  forgery  that  was  ever  per¬ 
petrated,  the  engraver  was  held  excused. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  reporters,  that,  in  their  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trial,  Mi:5s  Bliss’s  name  is  not 
mentioned.  Her  designation  is  “  a  young 
lady.’*  We  subjoin  the  notes  of  her  evi¬ 
dence  : — 

“  A  young  lady  (sworn).  The  prisoner 
delivered  me  some  bills  ;  these  are  the  same, 
(producing  twelve  counteifeit  bank  notes 
sealed  up  in  a  cover,  for  twenty  pounds  each); 
said  that  they  were  Bank  bills.  1  said  they 
were  thicker  paper — he  said  all  bills  are  not 
alike.  1  was  to  keep  them  till  after  we  were 
married.  He  put  them  into  my  hands  to 
show  he  put  confidence  in  me,  and  desired  me 
not  to  show  them  to  anybody  ;  sealed  them 
up  with  his  own  seal,  and  obliged  me  by  an 
oath  not  to  discover  them  to  any  body.  And 
1  did  not  till  he  had  discovered  them  him¬ 
self.  He  was  to  settle  so  much  in  stock  on 
me.” 

Vaughan  urged  in  his  defense,  that  his 
sole  object  was  to  deceive  his  affianced,  and 
Ibat  he  intended  to  destroy  all  the  notes 


after  his  marriage.  But  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  asked  one  John  Bal- 
lingar  to  change  first  one,  and  then  twenty  of 
the  notes ;  but  which  that  person  was  unable 
to  do.  Besides,  had  his  sole  object  been  to 
dazzle  Miss  Bliss  with  his  fictitious  wealth,  he 
would,  most  probably,  have  inti  listed  more, 
if  not  all  the  notes,  to  her  keeping. 

He  was  found  guilty,  and  passed  the  day 
that  had  been  fixed  for  his  wedding,  as  a 
condemned  criminal. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  I'TSS,  Richard  Wil¬ 
liam  Vaughan  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  By 
his  side,  on  the  same  gallows,  there  was 
another  forger;  William  Boodgere, a  military 
officer,  who  had  forged  a  draught  on  an 
army  agent  named  Calcroft,  and  expiated 
the  offense  with  the  first  forger  of  Bank  of 
England  notes. 

The  gallow's  may  seem  hard  measure  to 
haye  meted  out  to  Vaughan,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  none  of  his  notes  were  nego- 
tinted,  and  no  person  suffered  by  his  fraud. 
Not  one  of  the  forty-eight  notes,  except  the 
twelve  delivered  to  Miss  Bliss,  had  been  out 
of  his  possession  ;  indeed,  the  imitation  must 
have  been  very  clumsily  executed,  and  de¬ 
tection  would  have  instantly  follow^ed  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  the  counterfeits.  There  was 
no  endeavor  to  copy  the  style  of  engraving 
on  a  real  bank  note.  That  was  left  to  the 
engraver  ;  and  as  each  sheet  passed  through 
the  press  twice,  the  w'ords  added  at  the 
second  printing.  “  For  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,”  could 
have  fallen  into  their  proper  place  on  any 
one  of  the  sheets,  only  by  a  miracle.  But 
what  would  have  made  the  forgery  clear  to 
even  a  superficial  observer,  wa)s  tiie  singular 
omission  of  the  second  “  n  ”  in  the  word 
England.^ 

The  criticism  on  Yaughan’s  note  of  a  bank 
clerk  examined  on  the  trial  was;  “There  is 
some  resemblance,  to  be  sure  ;  but  this  note” 
(that  upon  which  the  prisoner  wais  tried)  “  is 
numbered  thirtT*en  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty,  and  we  never  reached  so  high  a 
number.”  Besides  there  was  no  water-mark 
in  the  paper.  The  note  of  which  a  fac-.simile 
appeared  in  our  eighteenth  number,  and 
dated  so  early  as  1099,  has  a  regular  design 
I  in  the  texture  of  the  paper ;  showing  that 
the  water-mark  is  as  old  as  the  bank  notes 
themselves. 

Vaughan  was  greatly  commiserated.  But 

*  Bad  orthography  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  most  important  documents  at  that  period ; 
the  days  of  the  week,  in  the  day-books  of  the  Bank 
of  England  itself,  are  spelled  in  a  variety  of  w'ays. 
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despite  the  unskillfulness  of  the  forger}’,  and 
the  insignificant  consequences  which  followed 
it,  the  crime  was  considered  of  too  dangerous 
a  character  not  to  be  marked,  from  its  very 
novelty,  with  exemplary  punishment.  Hang¬ 
ing  created  at  that  time  no  remorse  in  the 
public  mind,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  set  up  Vaughan  as  a  warning  to  all  future 
bank-note  forijers.  The  crime  was  too  dan- 
gerous  not  to  be  marked  with  the  severest 
penalties.  Forgery  differs  from  other  crimes 
not  less  in  the  magnitude  of  the  spoil  it  may 
obtain,  and  of  the  injury  it  inflicts,  than  in 
the  facilities  attending  its  accomplishment. 
The  common  thief  finds  a  limit  to  his  depre¬ 
dations  in  the  bulkiness  of  his  booty,  which 
is  generally  confined  to  such  property  as  he 
can  carry  about  his  person  ;  the  swindler 
raises  insuperable  and  defeating  obstacles  to 
his  frauds  if  the  amount  he  seeks  to  obtain 
is  so  considerable  as  to  awaken  close v  igilance 
or  inquiry.  To  carry  their  projects  to  any 
very  profitable  extent,  these  criminals  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  hazardous  necessity  of  acting  in 
concert,  and  thus  infinitely  increasing  the 
risks  of  detection.  But  the  forsxer  need  have 
no  accomplice  ;  he  is  burdened  with  no  bulky 
and  suspicious  property ;  he  needs  no  re¬ 
ceiver  to  assist  his  contrivances.  The  skill 
of  his  own  individual  right  hand  can  com- 
mand  thousands  ;  often  w’ith  the  certainty  of 
not  being  detected,  and  oftener  with  .such 
rapidity  as  to  enable  him  to  baffle  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  justice. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Vaughan’s  rude 
attempt  was  improved  upon  :  but  in  the  same 
year,  (1758),  another  department  of  the 
crime  was  commenced  with  perfect  success ; 
namely,  an  ingenious  alteration,  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  purposes,  of  real  bank  notes.  A  few 
months  after  Vaughan’s  e.xecution,  one  of  the 
nortl'.ern  mails  was  stopped  and  robbed  by  a 
highwayman;  several  bank-notes  were  com¬ 
prised  in  the  spoil,  and  the  robber,  setting  up 
with  these  as  a  gentleman,  went  boldly  to  the  ! 
Hatfield  Post-office,  ordered  a  chaise  and 
four,  rattled  away  down  the  road,  and 
changed  a  note  at  every  change  of  horses. 
The  robbery  was,  of  course,  soon  made 
known,  and  the  numbers  and  dates  of  the 
stolen  notes  were  advertised  as  having  been 
stopped  at  the  bank.  To  the  genius  of  a 
highwayman  this  offered  but  a  small  obstacle, 
and  the  gentleman-thief  changed  all  the 
figures  “  1  ”  he  could  find  into  “  4’s.”  These 
notes  passed  currently  enough  ;  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  bank,  the  alteratiDn  was  delected, 
and  the  last  holder  was  refused  payment. 
As  that  person  had  given  a  valuable  con¬ 


sideration  for  the  note,  he  brought  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  the  amount ;  and  at  the 
trial  it  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
that  “any  person  paying  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  bank-note,  payable  to  bearer, 
in  a  fair  course  of  business,  has  an  under¬ 
stood  right  to  receive  the  money  of  the  bank.” 

It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  bring 
the  art  of  forging  bank-notes  to  perfection. 

In  1779,  this  was  nearly  attained  by  an  in¬ 
genious  gentleman,  named  Mathison,  a  watch¬ 
maker,  from  the  matrimonial  village  of  Gretna 
Green.  Having  learned  the  arts  of  engrav¬ 
ing  and  of  simulating  signatures,  he  tried  his 
hand  at  the  notes  of  the  Darlington  Bank ; 
but,  with  the  confidence  of  skill,  was  not 
cautious  in  passing  them,  w’as  suspected,  and 
absconded  to  Edinburgh.  Scorning  to  let 
his  talent  be  wasted,  he  favored  the  Scottish 
public  with  many  spurious  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  notes,  and  regularly  forged  his  way 
by  their  aid  to  London.  At  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  he  took  handsome  lodgings  in  the 
Strand,  opposite  Arundel-street.  His  indus¬ 
try  was  remarkable;  for,  by  the  12th  of 
March,  he  had  planed  and  polished  rough 
pieces  of  copper,  engraved  them,  forged  the 
water-mark,  printed  and  negotiated  several 
impressions.  His  plan  was  to  travel  and 
purchase  articles  in  shops.  He  bought  a 
pair  of  shoe-buckles  at  Coventry  with  a 
forged  note,  which  was  eventually  detected 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  He  had  got  so  bold 
that  he  paid  such  frequent  visits  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  that  the  bank  clerks  became 
familiar  with  his  person.  He  was  continually 
changing  notes  of  one  for  another  denomi¬ 
nation.  These  were  his  originals,  which  he 
procured  to  make  spurious  copies  of.  One 
day  seven  thousand  pounds  came  in  from  the 
Stamp  Office.  There  was  a  dispute  about 
I  one  of  the  notes.  Mathison,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  though  at  some  distance,  declared, 
oraculaily,  that  the  note  was  a  good  one. 
How  could  he  know  so  w’ell  ?  A  dawn  of 
suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  clerks ; 
one  trail  led  into  another,  and  Mathison  was 
finally  apprehended.  So  well  were  his  notes 
forged,  that,  on  the  trial,  an  experienced  bank 
clerk  declared  that  he  could  not  tell  whether 

the  note  handed  him  to  examine  was  forged 
•  •  •  ® 
or  not.  ^lathison  offered  to  reveal  his  secret 

of  forging  the  water- mark,  if  mercy  were 
shown  to  him  ;  this  was  refused,  and  he  suf¬ 
fered  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Mathison  w’as  a  genius  in  his  criminal  way, 
but  a  greater  than  he  appeared  in  1786.  In 
that  year  perfection  seemed  to  have  been 
reached.  So  con.siderable  was  the  circulation 
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of  spurious  paper-money,  that  it  appeared  as 
if  some  unknown  power  had  set  up  a  hank 
of  its  own.  Notes  were  issued  from  it,  and 
readily  passed  current,  in  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands.  They  were  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  paper  of  Threadneedle- 
street.  Indeed,  when  one  was  presented 
there,  in  due  course,  so  complete  were  all  its 
parts,  so  masterly  the  engraving,  so  correct 
the  signatures,  so  skillful  tlie  water-mark, 
tliat  it  was  promptly  paid ;  and  only  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  a  forgery  when  it  reached  a  par¬ 
ticular  department.  From  that  period  forged 
paper  continued  to  be  presented,  especially 
at  the  time  of  lottery  drawing.  Consulta¬ 
tions  were  held  with  the  police.  Plans  were 
laid  to  help  detection.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  trace  the  forger.  Clarke,  the  best  detect¬ 
ive  of  his  day,  went,  like  a  slut-hound,  on 
tlie  track  ;  for  in  those  days  the  expressive 
word  “  blood-money”  was  known.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  there  was  little  difficulty  ;  but, 
beyond  that,  consummate  art  defied  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  officer.  In  whatever  way  the 
notes  came,  the  train  of  discovery  always 
paused  at  the  lottery-offices.  Advertisements 
offering  large  rewards  were  circulated  ;  but 
the  unknown  forger  ballled  detection. 

While  this  base  paper  was  in  full  currency, 
there  appeared  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  for  a  servant.  The  successful 
applicant  was  a  young  man,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  musical-instrument  maker;  who, 
some  time  after,  was  called  upon  by  a  coach¬ 
man,  and  informed  that  the  advertiser  was 
waiting  in  a  coach  to  see  him.  The  young 
man  was  desired  to  enter  the  conveyance, 
where  he  beheld  a  person  with  sometliing  of 
tlie  appearance  of  a  foreigner,  sixty  or  seventy 
jears  old,  apparently  troubled  with  the  gout. 
A  camlet  surtout  was  buttoned  round  his 
mouth  ;  a  large  patch  was  placed  over  his 
left  eye  ;  and  nearly  every  part  of  his  face 
was  concealed.  He  affected  much  infirmity. 
He  had  a  faint  hectic  cough  ;  and  invariably 
presented  the  patched  side  to  the  view  of  the 
servant.  After  some  conversation — in  the 
course  of  which  he  represented  himself  as 
guardian  to  a  young  nobleman  of  great  for¬ 
tune — the  interview  concluded  with  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  applicant ;  and  the  new 
servant  was  directed  to  call  on  Mr  Drank, 
at  29  Titchfield-street,  Oxford-street.  Ai 
this  interview.  Drank  inveighed  against  his 
whimsical  ward  for  his  love  of  speculating  in 
lottery-tickets  ;  and  told  the  servant  that  his 
principal  duty  would  be  purchase  them. 
After  one  or  two  meetings,  at  each  of  which 
Drank  kept  his  face  muffied,  he  handed  a 


forty  and  twenty  pound  bank  note ;  told  the 
servant  to  be  very  careful  not  to  lose  them ; 
and  directed  him  to  buy  lottery-tickets  at 
separate  offices.  The  young  man  fulfilled 
his  instructions,  and  at  the  moment  he  was 
returning,  was  suddenly  called  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  rapidity,  and  then  told  to 
go  to  various  other  offices  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to  purchase 
more  shares.  Four  hundred  pounds  in  Dank 
of  England  notes  were  handed  him,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Drank  were 
satisfactoiily  effected.  These  scenes  were 
continually  enacted.  Notes  to  a  large  amount 
were  thus  circulated ;  lottery-tickets  pur¬ 
chased  ;  and  Mr.  Drank — always  in  a  coach, 
with  his  face  studiously  concealed — was  ever 
ready  on  the  spot  to  receive  them.  The  suV- 
prise  of  the  servant  was  somewhat  excited  ; 
but  had  he  known  that  from  the  period  he 
left  his  master  to  purchase  the  tickets,  one 
female  figure  accompanied  all  his  movements; 
that  when  he  entered  the  offices,  it  waited  at 
the  door,  peered  cautiously  in  at  the  window, 
hovered  around  him  like  a  second  shadow, 
watched  him  carefully,  and  never  left  him 
until  once  more  he  was  in  the  company  of 
his  employer — that  surprise  would  have  been 
greatly  increased.*  Again  and  again  were 
these  extraordinary  scenes  rehearsed.  At 
last  the  Dank  obtained  a  clew,  and  the  ser¬ 
vant  was  taken  into  custody.  The  directors 
imagined  that  they  had  secured  the  actor  of 
so  many  parts ;  that  the  flood  of  forged  notes 
which  had  inundated  that  establishment, 
would  at  length  be  dammed  up  at  itssource. 
Their  hopes  proved  fallacious,  and  it  was 
found  that  “  Old  Patch”  (as  the  mysterious 
forger  was,  from  the  servant’s  description, 
nick- named)  had  been  sufficiently  clever  to 
baffle  the  Dank  directors.  The  house  in 
Titchfield-street  was  searched ;  but  Mr. 
Drank  had  deserted  it,  and  not  a  trace  of  a 
single  implement  of  forgery  was  to  be  seen. 
All  that  could  be  obtained  was  some  little 
knowledge  of  “  Old  Patch’s”  proceedings. 
It  appeared  that  he  carried  on  his  paper 
coining  entirely  by  himself.  His  only  con¬ 
fidant  was  his  mistress.  He  was  his  own  en¬ 
graver.  He  even  made  his  own  ink.  He 
manufactured  his  own  paper.  With  a  pri¬ 
vate  press  he  worked  Ids  own  notes  ;  and 
counterfeited  the  signatures  of  the  cashiers, 
completely.  Dut  these  discoveries  had  no 
effect ;  for  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Patch 
had  set  up  a  press  elsewhere.  Although  his 
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feecret  continued  as  impenetrable,  his  notes 
became  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Five  years  of 
unbounded  prosperity  ought  to  have  satisfied 
him  ;  but  it  did  not.  Success  seemed  to  pall 
him.  His  genius  was  of  that  insatiable  or¬ 
der  which  (leraands  new  excitements,  and  a 
constant  succession  of  new  flights.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  from  a  newspaper  of  1786 
relates  to  the  same  individual : 

“  On  the  17th  of  December,  ten  pounds 
were  paid  into  the  Bank,  for  which  the  clerk, 
as  usual,  gave  a  ticket  to  receive  a  Bank  note 
of  equal  value.  This  ticket  ought  to  have 
been  carried  immediately  to  the  cashier,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  the  bearer  took  it  home,  and 
curiously  added  an  0  to  the  original  sum, 
and  returning,  presented  it  so  altered  to  the 
cashier,  for  which  he  received  a  note  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  the  evening,  the  clerks 
found  a  deficiency  in  the  accounts  ;  and  on 
examining  the  tickets  of  the  day,  not  only 
that  but  tAvo  others  were  discovered  to  have 
been  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
one,  the  figure  1  was  altered  to  4,  and  in 
another  to  5,  by  which  the  artist  received, 
upon  the  whole,  nearl  v  one  thousand  pounds.” 

To  that  princely  felony.  Old  Patch,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel,  added  smaller  misde¬ 
meanors  which  one  would  think  were  far  be¬ 
neath  his  notice  ;  except  to  convince  himself 
and  his  mistress  of  the  unbounded  facility 
of  his  genius  for  fraud. 

At  that  period  the  atiluent  public  were  sad¬ 
dled  with  a  tax  on  plate  ;  and  many  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  to  evade  it.  Among  oth¬ 
ers,  one  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Charles 
Price,  a  stock-jobber  and  lottery -office  keep¬ 
er,  which,  for  aTimeJ  puzzled  the  tax-gath¬ 
erer.  Mr.  Charles  Pr.ice  lived  in  great  style, 
gave  splendid  dinners,  and  did  every  thing 
on  the  grandest  scale.  Yet  Mr.  Charles 
Price  had  no  plate  !  The  authorities  could 
not  find  so  much  as  a  silver  tooth -pick  on 


his  magnificent  premises.  In  truth,  what  he 
was  too  cunning  to  possess,  he  borrowed. 
For  one  of  his  sumptuous  entertainments,  he 
hired  the  plate  of  a  silversmith  in  Cornhill, 
and  left  the  value  in  bank  notes  as  security 
for  its  safe  return.  One  of  these  notes  hav¬ 
ing  proved  a  forgery,  was  traced  to  Mr. 
Charles  Price  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Price  was 
not  to  be  found  at  that  particular  juncture. 
Although  this  excited  no  surprise — for  he 
was  often  an  absentee  from  his  office  for  short 
periods — yet  in  due  course,  and  as  a  formal 
matter  of  buisness,  an  officer  was  set  to  find 
I  him,  and  to  ask  his  explanation  regarding 
the  false  note.  After  tracing  a  man,  who  he 
had  a  strong  notion  was  Mr.  Charles  Price, 
through  countless  lodiiinixs  and  innumerable 
disguises,  the  officer  (to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression)  “  nabbed”  Mr.  Charles  Price.  But, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  observed,  his  prisoner  and  his 
prisoner’s  lady  were  even  then  “  too  many’’ 
for  him  ;  for,  although  he  lost  not  a  moment 
in  trying  to  secure  the  forging  implements, 
after  he  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Charles 
Price,  and  Mr.  Brank,  and  Old  Patch,  were 
all  concentrated  in  the  person  of  his  prisoner, 
he  found  the  lady  had  destroyed  every  trace 
of  evidence.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  forging 

o  o  o 

factory  was  left.  Not  the  point  of  a  graver, 
nor  a  single  spot  of  ink,  nor  a  shred  of  silver 
paper,  nor  a  scrap  of  any  body’s  handwriting 
was  to  be  met  with.  Despite,  however, 
this  paucity  of  evidence  to  convict  him,  Mr. 
Charles  Price  had  not  the  courage  to  face  a 
jury,  and  eventually  he  saved  the  judicature 
and  the  Tyburn  executive  much  trouble  and 
expense,  by  hanging  himself  in  Bridewell. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Charles  Price  has  never 
been  surpassed  ;  and  even  after  the  darkest 
era  in  the  history  of  Bank  forgeries — which 
dates  from  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
in  February,  1797 — “  Old  Patch”  was  still 
'  remembered  as  the  Caesar  of  Forgers. 


Itaucs. — Manutius  Aldus  was  the  first 
who  invented,  or,  at  all  events,  the  first  who 
made  a  general  use  of  the  italic  type,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  that  which  we  call  Roman. 
The  reader  unaccustomed  to  this  form  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  so  greatly  surprised  by  the 
extraordinary"amount  of  emphasis  which  he 
feels  called  upon  to  apply  to  every  word, 
that  he  generally  loses  his  voice  before  he 
has  got  through  half  a  page.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  italics  is  sometimes  dangerous  ;  and 
a  notable  example  of  this  is  given  in  the  case  | 


of  the  Irish  member  of  parliament,  who  wa’’ 
seen  in  a  rabid  state  one  morning,  with  a 
horsewhip  in  his  hand,  in  the  vicinity  of  Print¬ 
ing- house- square.  Being  asked  by  a  friend, 
who  accidentally  met  him,  what  he  was  going 
to  o,  he  answered,  “  To  hoi*sewhip  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Times”  “  For  what  reason  ?” 
was  the  inquiry.  “  What  reason,  sir  !  Why, 
look  here,  sir  ;  he  has  printed  every  word  I 
said  in  italics,  and  I  never  uttered  one  of 
’em  !” — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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“  I  CANNOT  help  thinking  that  it  is  possible 
to  love  one’s  country  very  zealously,  and  to 
feel  deeply  interested  in  her  honor  and  hap¬ 
piness,  without  believing  that  the  Irish  was  the 
language  spoken  in  Paradise — that  our  an¬ 
cestors  were  kind  enough  to  polish  the 
Greek — or  that  Avaris,  the  hyperborean, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland.”  It  is  to  Thomas 
Moore,  who  thus  frankly  and  truly  speaks, 
that  Ireland  is  indebted  for  at  least  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  association  of  her  name  with 
elegant  literature.  He  has  been  the  defender 
of  her  political  and  religious  liberties  ;  he  has 
sympathized  with  her  wrongs,  and  pleaded 
indignantly  against  her  oppression ;  he  has 
held  up  her  claims  to  equitable  treatment, 
veiled  her  foibles  and  vices,  and  inseparably 
connected  her  in  the  imamnation  with  all  that 

O 

is  graceful  in  music  and  song. 

Thomas  Moore  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1*780.  Genius,  the  French  say,  is  es¬ 
pecially  plebeian,  and  the  poet  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  His  father  was  Garret  Moore, 
a  respectable  tradesman  in  Dublin,  gifted  with 
plain  good  sense,  and  possessing  some  ac¬ 
quirements.  Nothing  is  recorded  worthy  of 
notice  in  regard  to  Moore’s  childhood  ;  none 
of  those  precocious  evidences  of  talent  that 
have  so  frequently  disappointed  expectation. 
He  was  placed  at  school  with  a  Mr.  Whyte,  in 
Grafton  street,  Dublin,  where  he  made  such 
satisfactory  progress,  that  his  father  thought 
he  was  justified  in  transplanting  him  at  four¬ 
teen  to  Trinity  College.  There,  although  in 
the  midst  of  much  unblushing  obsequiousness 
to  authority  of  any  and  every  kind,  young 
Moore  acquired  and  cherished  that  indepen¬ 
dence  of  feeling  which  ever  afterwards  dis¬ 
tinguished  him.  He  was  remarkable,  like¬ 
wise,  from  his  earlier  years  for  his  social  tem¬ 
per,  and  distinguished  for  his  conversational 
talents  and  ready  wit,  at  a  time  when  the 
principles  he  professed  were  regarded  with 
an  evil  eye  by  the  political  party  that  ruled 
Ireland  under  a  system  destitute  of  all  prin¬ 
ciple. 

At  that  time,  about  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  there  was  a  spirit  of  conviviality  abroad 


in  Dublin,  which  was  shared  by  many  per¬ 
sons  of  talent.  In  their  amusements  they 
exhibited  no  small  fertility  of  invention,  if  all 
their  countrymen,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  has 
written  about  them  is  to  be  credited.  There 
is  a  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  called  Dalkey  Is¬ 
land,  lying  off  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  main.  A  number  of  frolicsome  spirits, 
and  among  them  Curran  the  Irish  master  of 
the  rolls,  suggested-  an  annual  visit  to  this 
island,  and  the  coronation  of  a  monarch  of 
the  fete,  to  be  called  the  King  of  Dalkey,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  attendant  officers  of  a  mock 
court.  The  day  was  always  humorously  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  “  Dublin  Morning  Post.”  Vari¬ 
ous  regal  ceremonies  were  performed,  guns 
were  tired,  a  mock-heroic  speech  delivered 
from  the  throne,  and  the  new  monarch  anoint¬ 
ed  by  pouring  a  beaker  of  whiskey  upon  his 
head.  Petitions  and  complaints  accumulated 
during  the  preceding  year  were  heard  and  an¬ 
swered,  an  archbishop  preached  a  courtly  ser¬ 
mon,  a  laureate  ode  was  recited,  and  a  dinner 
on  the  rocks  concluded  the  business  of  the  day. 
Some  of  the  proceedings  were  very  humorous. 
There  was  a  Lord  Minikin,  dignified  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  town  ;  and  a  periwinkle  order 
of  knighthood.  The  last  coronation  took  place 
in  1797,  just  before  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
when  such  proceedings  might  have  been  pun¬ 
ished  as  treasonable.  Moore  was  then  in  his 
17th  year,  and  contributed  the  last  laureate 
ode.  The  lines  not  being  in  his  works,  may 
be  worthy  of  record  here  : — 

“  Hail,  happy  Dalkey  !  Queen  of  isles, 

Where  justice  reijL’iis  and  freedom  smiles  ! 

In  Dalkey,  justice  holds  her  .state 
Unaided  by  the  prison  gate : 

No  subjects  of  King  Stephen  lie 
In  loathsome  cells,  they  know  not  why  ; 

Health,  peace,  good-humor  in  music’s  soft 
strain.^. 

Invite  and  unite  us  on  Dalkey’s  wide  plains. 

No  flimsy  bailiffs  enters  here — 

No  trading  justice  dare  appear — 

No  soldier  asks  his  comrade  whether 
The  sheriff  has  yet  cleaned  his  feather ; 
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Our  soldiers  here  deserve  the  name, 

Nor  wear  a  feather  they  don’t  pluck  from  fame  ! 

How  much  unlike  those  wretched  realms 
Where  wicked  statesmen  guide  the  helms ! 

Here  no  first-rate  merchants  breaking; 

Here  no  first-rate  vessels  taking  ; 

Here  no  shameful  peace  is  making ; 

Here  we  snap  no  apt  occasion 
On  pretences  of  invasion  ; 

Here  informers  get  no  pensions 
To  repay  their  foul  inventions  ; 

Here  no  secret  dark  committee 
Spreads  corruption  through  the  city: 

No  placemen  nor  pensioners  here  are  harangu¬ 
ing, 

No  soldiers  are  shooting,  no  seamen  are  hang¬ 
ing  ; 

No  mutiny  reins  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

For  our  orders  are  just,  our  commanders  dis¬ 
creet  !” 

Thus  young  did  the  poet  exhibit  that  spirit  of 
political  satire  for  which  during  his  subse¬ 
quent  career  he  has  been  distinguished.  Lord 
Clare,  the  zealous  supporter  of  constructive 
sedition  in  the  sister  island,  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  presumption  of  any  one  calling 
himself  “  king,”  even  of  a  rock.  He  kept 
the  eyes  of  a  true  minister  of  police  upon 
Dalkey,  and  at  last,  full  of  official  dread  of 
something  like  treason,  he  sent  for  one  of 
the  mock  court.  The  dialogue  was  excel¬ 
lent  : — 

“You,  sir,  are,  I  understand,  connected 
with  this  kingdom  of  Dalkey  ?” 

“  1  am,  my  lord.” 

“  Prav,  may  1  ask  how  are  you  recog¬ 
nized  ?”  ‘ 

‘‘  I  am  Duke  of  Muglins.” 

“  And  what  post  may  you  hold  ?” 

“  Chief  commissioner  of  revenue.” 

“  What  are  your  emoluments  ?” 

“  I  am  allowed  to  import  ten  thousand 
hogsheads  duty  free.” 

“  How  ? — hogsheads  of  what  ?*’ 

“  Of  salt-water,  my  lord  !”  The  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  made  no  further  incjuiry  about  Dalkey. 

There  is  another  anecdote  of  Lord  Clare 
with  which  Thomas  Moore  was  connected. 
M('ore  was  then  at  Trinity  College.  'I'he  lord 
chancellor,  hearing  that  an  offensive  paper 
had  been  circulated  among  the  collegians,  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  and  their  officers  should  take 
an  inquisitorial  oath,  called  “  an  oath  of  dis¬ 
covery  ;”  or,  in  other  words,  should  swear 
before  him,  each  and  all  of  them,  that  they 
did  not  know  who  had  written  the  document, 
and  that  they  had  not  written  the  seditious 
paper  themselves  ,*  and  further,  that  they  did 
not  know  of  any  disaffected  persons  or  treason¬ 
able  societies  in  the  university.  Such  an  oath 


equally  against  law  and  reason,  was  a  mild 
proceeding  to  someothers  taken  about  that 
time.  Many  of  the  collegians  were  ready 
to  swear  that  they  were  not  themselves  disaf¬ 
fected  persons  ;  others  would  not  swear  one 
way  or  the  other,  insisting  upon  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  nature  of  such  a  requirement.  On 
thus  objecting,  fifty  were  marked  out  for  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Thomas  Moore  was  one  of  the  first 
who  refused  to  be  sworn.  He  objected  until 
the  scene  became  ludicrous.  He  shook  his 
head  at  the  book  which  they  wanted  to  thrust 
upon  him,  and  put  his  hand  behind  his  back; 
they  then  tried  to  put  it  into  his  left  hand, 
and  he  placed  that  where  his  right  was.  They 
still  pressed  the  book  upon  him,  and  he  re¬ 
treated  backward  until  the  wall  of  the  room 
forbade  his  retreating  further.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  the  chancellor,  probably  feeling 
he  had  presumed  too  far,  modified  the  oath, 
and  Moore  consented  to  swear  that  he  knew 
of  no  treasonable  practices  or  societies  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  university.  This  conduct 
exhibited  remarkable  firmness  in  a  lad  of  six¬ 
teen.  His  acuteness,  and  his  progress  in  clas¬ 
sical  acquirements  at  the  college,  are  yet  re¬ 
membered  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  1799  Moore  quitted  Ireland  for  London, 
and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
being  in  his  nineteenth  year.  In  place  of 
studying  the  law,  however,  he  employed 
himself  in  translating  the  Odes  of  Ana¬ 
creon.  He  was  at  this  time  a  mere  boy  in 
appearance,  and  his  translation  obtained  for 
him  the  name  of  “  Anacreon  Moore.”  The 
“  Anacreon”  is  a  fluent  and  pleasing,  rather 
than  a  close  translation.  The  Greek  of 
“  Anacreon,”  at  all  times  too  condensed  for  a 
modern  tongue,  has  always  been  paraphrased 
rather  than  translated — by  Cowley  and 
Hawkes,  for  example — in  English,  none  ap¬ 
proaching  the  brevity  of  the  original.  Not 
only  did  Moore  shine  as  a  translator  at  this 
time,  but  also  as  a  wit,  a  “  failing”  fatal  to  the 
due  consideration  demanded  by  Coke  and 
Littleton.  His  powers  in  this  respect  are  on 
record  by  one  who  was  both  himself  a  wit, 
and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  Sheridan 
highly  praised  his  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  and  declared  there  was  “  no  man  who 
put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  fancy  as 
Thomas  Moore.” 

Soon  after  this  period  Moore  was  destined 
to  exchange  the  gay  life  of  London  for  a 
very  different  scene ;  the  congenial  circle 
composed  of  the  gay,  and  thoughtless,  and 
frivolous,  as  well  as  of  the  learned  and  wise, 
for  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  her  gran¬ 
deur,  and  society  of  a  very  mediocre  de- 
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scription.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  vice-  of  those  days  as  delightful,  but  the  opera 
registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Bermu-  itself  as  being  neither  new  nor  interesting, 
da  ;  but  what  signified  the  fine  climate  and  It  was  said  to  be  the  production  of  a  “  Mr. 
the  majestic  rocks,  the  storms  and  calms  of  Moore,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  publish- 
such  a  region  as  the  Bermudas,  to  one  who  ed  some  sonnets  and  songs,”  the  “  spirit  of 
liked  much  better  “  the  sweet  shady  side  of  which  transcends  Ovid  as  to  excitement,  and 
Pall  Mall  ?”  Moore  foolishly  confided  the  even  the  Basia  Secundi  as  to  the  force  of 
duties  of  his  office  to  another,  who,  acting  as  descriptive  expression.”  Thus  it  would  seem 
his  deputy,  become  a  defaulter,  and  he  was  that  the  translation  of  Anacreon  had  been 
obliged  to  makegood  the  loss,  suffering  great  already  forgotten,  and  that  the  fame  of  the 
pecuniary  inconvenience  in  consequence.  lie  poet  depended  wholly  on  what  he  had  writ- 
went  from  the  Bermudas  to  the  United  ten  subsequently. .  In  the  following  year 
States;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  man-  (1812)  he  surprised  the  world  with  the  “  In- 
ners  of  the  American  people,  in  a  much  tercepted  Letters,  or  the  Twopenny  Post- 
earlier  period  of  their  republic  than  the  pre-  bag.”  These  met  universal  applause,  and 
sent,  would  be  seen  by  one  like  him  in  a  bet-  speedily  ran  through  thirteen  editions.  The 
ter  point  of  view'  than  the  social  life  of  Ber-  satire  was  playful,  pungent,  polished,  and 
muda.  He  remained  at  New  York  only  a  while  insinuating  everything  intended,  said 
few  days;  and  visiting  several  of  the  other  nothing  rude  or  vulgar  to  shock  the  ears  of 
principal  places  of  the  Union,  then  very  in-  fastidious  fashion. 

ferior  in  all  respects  to  what  they  have  be-  The  next  work  of  Moore  was  of  a  higher 
come  since,  he  returned  to  England  in  1804.  character — the  “  Irish  Melodies,”  written  at 
His  impressions  upon  this  visit  are  found  in  Mayfield  or  Mathlield  in  Staffordshire.  These 
his  “  Odes  and  Epistles,”  published  about  two  are  too  w'ell  appreciated  by  all  who  feel  the 
years  afterwards.  These  were,  as  might  be  charms  of  music  and  song,  and,  above  all, 
expected,  not  very  favorable  to  the  American  by  the  poet’s  countrymen,  to  need  criticism, 
character.  The  poet  had  no  doubt  drawn  in  He  was  perhaps  the  only  poet  among  all  his 
idea  a  picture  far  too  flattering  of  the  social  contemporaries  who  understood  music,  and 
state  of  America.  He  had  thought  of  was  able  to  set  his  own  songs.  He  had 
ancient  republics  realized  in  the  new  world  ;  therefore  peculiar  advantages  for  undertak- 
of  primitive  simplicity  of  manners  in  a  ing  such  a  work,  although  the  present  airs 
modern  Arcadia ;  and  of  a  species  of  “  golden  were  arranged  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  Moore 
age,”  where  freedom  and  Grecian  high-mind-  was  not  only  a  composer,  but  played  and 
edness  were  associated  with  modern  comfort,  sung  with  great  taste,  and  his  voice  was  re- 
•Soon  after  his  return  he  published  his  markably  soft  and  pleasing.  He  translated 
two  poems  entitled  “  Corruption”  and  “  In-  at  this  time  a  portion  of  Sallust  for  Murphy, 
tolerance.”  The  former  was  a  political  satire,  and  edited  the  work  soon  after  the  death  of 
in  which  he  boasted  that  he  leaned  to  neither  that  author.  The  “  Skeptic,”  an  odd  theme 
of  the  two  great  state  pai  ties,  both  having  for  the  eiratic  muse  of  Moore,  and  a  per- 
been  alike  unjust  to  his  country.  The  lines  formance  not  very  edifying  either  in  its 
upon  Intolerance  were  intended  as  part  of  a  ethics  or  rhyme,  was  next  published, 
series  of  essays  which  he  never  continued  be-  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  an  Oriental  romance,  ap- 
Tond  them.  In  1808  he  published  poems  peared  in  1817.  For  this  poem  Moore  re- 
by  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  unhappily  of  a  very  ceived  three  thousand  guineas.  It  was  read 
exceptionable  character.  He  subsequently  universally,  and  translated  into  several  Euro- 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  sent  this  pean  languages.  Though  an  Eastern  tale, 
volume  into  the  world — the  merit  of  which,  it  has  none  of  the  verisimilitude  of  “  Vathek” 
as  poetry,  in  no  way  redeemed  the  immorality,  as  respects  Eastern  manners  and  objects.  It 
Smoothly  written,  however,  elegantly  pointed,  is  in  this  respect  for  the  most  part  wholly 
and  artificially,  not  naturally  passionate,  it  poetical,  and  is  indebted  to  the  richness  of 
fitted  so  well  the  trfling  taste  of  the  age,  the  author’s  fancy  for  its  attraction,  as  he 
that  it  went  through  eleven  editions  in  five  has  seized  insulated  objects  belonging  to 
years.  “  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  Eastern  climes  and  manners,  and  strung  them 
of  Dublin,”  and  “  M.P.,  or  the  Blue  Stock-  in  his  own  way  rather  than  in  their  natural 
ing,”  were  his  next  publications.  This  last  associations.  Tlie  poem  has  no  lofty  Mil- 
was  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  performed  tonic  flights — no  hall  of  Eblis  reaching  the 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1811.  The  poetry  height  of  the  sublime — but  it  is  calculated  to 
and  music  were  characterized  in  the  journals  suit  the  taste  of  every  order  of  mind. 
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Young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated, 
alike  comprehend  its  luxurious  imagery, 
sweet  passages,  fascinating  descriptions,  and 
gorgeous  voluptuousness :  hence  the  uncom¬ 
mon  popularity  of  the  poem.  The  gilding 
and  carmine,  the  glare  and  riches,  lavislied 
upon  a  feeble  structure  of  story,  are  not  at 
first  seen  to  be  misplaced.  The  numbers 
flow  harmoniously,  and  there  is  no  surfeit 
from  the  perfumes  that  are  presented  to  the 
senses.  Those  who  have  hearts  for  the  deeper 
things  of  humanity,  whose  enjoyments  come 
not  from  external  color.  Orient  hues  and 
Tyrian  purple,  will  prefer  the  heart  which  is 
shown  in  many  of  Moore’s  other  productions. 
“  Lalla  Rookh”  is  too  merely  sensuous  for 
such  as  seek  their  pleasure  in  natural  things. 

“The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris”  appeared  in 
1818,  purporting  to  be  letters  in  verse  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger.  Mr. 
Fudge,  the  author  has  hinted,  was  one  of 
those  “  gentlemen”  whom  the  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  of  that  day  delighted  to  honor  with 
pensions  for  certain  offices  which  individuals 
with  clean  hands  scorned  to  perform.  The 
letters  are  full  of  political  allusions,  but 
with  interest  generally  of  a  temporary  char¬ 
acter. 

“  Sacred  and  National  Songs  and  Ballads,” 
“  Tom  Crib’s  Memorial  to  Congress,”  “  Trifles 
Reprinted  in  Verse,”  and  “The  Loves  of  the 
Angels,”  next  appeared.  “  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels”  was  written  at  the  moment  when 
Byron  was  about  to  publish  his  beautiful 
drama  on  the  same  subject ;  but  in  “  Cain” 
there  is  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  in 
Moore’s  poems  is  looked  for  in  vain. 
“  Rhymes  on  the  Road.”  “  Evenings  in 
Greece,”  “  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,”  in 
prose,  “  The  Epicurean,”  “  Life  of  Sheridan,” 
one  of  Byron,  and  it  is  said  “A  Letter  from  a 
Young  Man  in  Search  of  a  Religion,”  have  all 
proceeded  from  his  fertile  pen.  Moore’s 
prose  works,  however,  have  not  added  to  his 
literary  reputation. 

The  poet  married  Miss  Dyke,  a  lady  of 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  who  are  now  dead.  He 
resided  at  one  period  in  a  retired  cottage  at 
Mathfield  or  Mayfield,  on  the  Staffordshire 
side  of  the  river  Dove,  two  miles  from  Ash¬ 
bourne  in  Derbyshire.  His  habitation  was 
truly  a  cottage,  squarely  built,  having  an 
orchard  on  one  side,  and  trellis  work  around 
the  door.  His  small  library  was  in  a  room 
on  one  side,  and  from  thence  he  dated  No.  6 
of  the  “  Irish  Melodies”  in  1815.  Here  he 
was  only  a  mile  from  Oberon  Hall,  and  but 
three  miles  from  Wootton,  where  Rousseau 


lived  for  some  time,  not  far  from  the  noble 
woods  of  Ham  and  the  entrance  to  Dovedale, 
renowned  for  the  visits  of  Isaac  Walton. 
Latterly,  his  residence  has  been  at  Sloperton 
Cottage,  near  Devizes,  Wilts.  It  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  his  Staffordshire  retreat,  but 
more  convenient.  It  is  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  and  not  a  great  way  from  Brem- 
hill  parsonage,  the  residence  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Lisle  Bowles,  a  brother  poet.  There 
are  two  doors  in  front  of  the  cottage,  which  is 
very  plain ;  both  are  surrounded  with  trellis- 
work,  and  the  whole  covered  with  flowering 
shrubs.  As  a  host,  Moore  was  hospitable, 
lively,  and  attentive  to  his  guests  :  the  “  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul”  every  ac¬ 
companying  the  grosser  entertainment.  He 
was  always  full  of  animation,  ea.sy,  and  cor¬ 
dial,  but  in  person  so  diminutive,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.)  is  said  to 
have  hinted  in  his  own  presence  that  a  wine- 
cooler  would  make  an  appropriate  habitation 
for  the  Bacchanalian  poet. 

Moore’s  acquaintance  with  Byron  com¬ 
menced  in  an  odd  way.  The  latter  had 
turned  into  ridicule,  in  his  “  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  the  bloodless  duel 
between  Moore  and  Jeffrey,  in  the  lines — 

“  Wlien  Little’s  leadless  pistols  met  his  eye. 

And  Bow  Street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by.” 

Moore’s  Milesian  blood  was  immediately  up  ; 
and  he  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  noble  poet,  which  (Byron  being  abroad 
at  the  time)  did  not  reach  him  for  a  year  and 
a-half.  When  Byron  at  length  received  the 
missive,  he  wrote  a  candid,  manly  reply,  as¬ 
suring  Moore  that  he  would  find  him  ready 
to  adopt  any  conciliatory  proposition  which 
should  not  compromise  his  honor.  This  led 
to  a  meeting  at  Roger’s,  when  four  poets — 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Byron — sat 
down  together  to  a  friendly  dinner. 

A  singular  circumstance  in  relation  to 
Byron  occurred  in  the  life  of  Moore.  There 
were  certain  memoirs  of  the  noble  poet  writ¬ 
ten  by  himself,  and  placed  in  Moore’s  hands 
as  a  legacy,  for  his  sole  benefit.  Moore,  at 
the  desire  of  his  friend,  lodged  the  manu¬ 
script  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  as  a 
.security  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  guin¬ 
eas.  “  Believing,”  said  Moore,  “  that  the 
manuscript  was  still  mine,  I  placed  it  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Byron’s  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh, 
with  the  sole  reservation  of  a  protest  against 
its  total  destruction — at  least  without  pre¬ 
vious  perusal  and  consultation  among  the 
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parties.  The  majority  of  the  persons  present 
disagreed  with  me  in  opinion,  and  it  was 
the  only  point  upon  which  there  did  exist 
any  difference  between  us.  The  manuscript 
was  accordingly  torn  and  burned  before  our 
eyes,  and  I  immediately  paid  to  Mr.  Murray, 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  assembled, 
two  thousand  guineas,  with  interest,  <fec.,  be¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  what  I  had  owed  him 
upon  the  security  of  my  bond,”  &c.  The 
family  of  T3yron  proposed  an  arrangement 
by  which  Moore  might  be  reimbursed  ;  but 
this  he  declined.  Moore’s  conduct  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  many,  but  not  by  all.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there* was  a  duty  owing  to 
the  deceased  poet,  wdiich  had  been  neglected. 
The  proper  course  to  have  taken  was  for 
persons  of  judgment,  totally  unconnected 
w’ith  the  parties,  to  have  read  the  papers, 
and  if  there  were  anything  seriously  objec¬ 
tionable,  to  sanction  their  destruction.  Byron 
seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  papers 
would  be  in  safe  custody  in  a  friend’s  hands  ; 
and  farther,  he  had  declared  he  was  indif¬ 
ferent  about  all  the  world  knowing  what  they 
contained.  “  There  were  few  licentious  ad¬ 
ventures  of  his  own,  or  scandalous  anecdotes 
that  would  affect  others,  in  the  book.”  “It 
is  taken  up  from  my  earliest  recollections — al¬ 
most  from  childhood — very  incoherent,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  very  loose  and  familiar  style.  The 
second  part  will  prove  a  good  lesson  to  young 
men  ;  for  it  treats  of  the  irregular  life  1  led  at 
one  period,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  dis¬ 
sipation.  There  are  few  parts  that  may  not, 
and  none  that  will  not,  be  read  by  women.” 

In  the  year  1818  a  public  dinner  was  given 
to  Moore  in  Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  poet  and  his 
venerable  father  sat  on  his  rifjht  and  left 
hand.  The  poet  was  welcomed  to  his  native 
land  with  the  most  flattering  acclamations. 
He  replied  in  a  very  eloquent  but  short  speech, 
being  much  affected  by  the  scene  around  him. 
One  of  the  passages  in  his  speech  on  “  The 
poet”  being  given  as  a  toast,  will  explain  his 
manner,  and  it  ran  as  follows  : — “  Can  I  name 
to  you  Byron  without  recalling  to  your  hearts 
recollections  of  all  that  his  mighty  genius 
has  awakened  there ;  his  energy,  his  burning 
words,  his  intense  passion,  that  disposition  of 
fine  fancy  to  wandering  among  the  ruins  of 
the  heart,  to  dwell  in  places  which  the  fire 
of  feeling  has  desolated,  and  like  the  chest¬ 
nut-tree,  that  grows  best  on  volcanic  soils, 
to  luxuriate  most  where  the  conflagration  of 
passion  has  left  its  mark  ?  Need  1  mention 
to  you  Scott,  that  fertile  and  fascinating 
writer,  the  vegetation  of  whose  mind  is  as 


rapid  as  that  of  a  northern  summer,  and  as 
rich  as  the  most  golden  harvest  of  the  south, 
whose  beautiful  creations  succeed  each  other 
like  fruits  in  Armida’s  enchanted  garden — 
one  scarce  is  gathered  ere  another  grows  ? 
Shall  I  recall  to  you  Rogers,  who  has  hung 
up  his  own  name  on  the  shrine  of  memory, 
among  the  most  imperishable  tablets  there  ? 
Southey  (not  the  laureate)  but  the  author  of 
‘  Don  Roderick,’  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
eloquent  poems  in  any  language  ?  Campbell, 
the  polished  and  spirited  Campbell,  whose 
song  of  ‘  Innisfail’  is  the  very  tears  of  our 
own  Irish  muse,  crystallized  by  the  touch  of 
genius — made  immortal?  Wordsworth,  a 
poet  even  in  his  puerilities,  whose  capacious 
mind,  like  the  great  whirlpool  of  Norway, 
draws  into  its  vortex  not  only  the  mighty 
I  things  of  the  deep,  but  its  minute  weeds  and 
refuse?  Crabbe,  who  has  shown  what  the 
more  than  galvanic  power  of  talent  can  effect, 
by  giving  not  only  motion,  but  life  and  soul, 
to  subjects  that  seemed  incapable  of  it  ?  I 
could  enumerate  still  more,”  (fee. 

Moore  visited  Paris  with  his  family  in  1822, 
and  resided  there  for  some  weeks,  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  literary  char¬ 
acters  of  that  capital,  most  of  whom  have 
since  since  been  taken  away  by  death.  A 
dinner  was  given  to  him  by  some  of  his 
countrymen  on  this  occasion,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended,  and  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  with  his  accustomed  facility  and  fig¬ 
urativeness  of  expression.  On  numerous 
public  occasions  in  the  British  metropolis,  he 
has  also  delivered  speeches  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  eloquence,  especially  where  they  have 
been  connected  with  literary  objects. 

Moore,  however,  is  merely  the  poet  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  he  belongs  to  artificial  life.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  a  flight  long  sustained,  his  poetical 
talents  are  best  displayed  in  poems  of  a  few 
pages,  or  even  a  few  stanzas.  He  is  evidently 
the  bard  of  the  town  circles — lively,  witty, 
fluttering,  and  brilliant.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  in  idea  from  a  Highland  solitude,  a 
dashing  brook,  or  the  aspect  of  a  sere  au¬ 
tumn,  than  the  poetry  of  Moore.  His  songs 
are  not  full  of  natural  truth,  like  those  of 
Burns,  nor  elevating,  nor  passionate,  after 
nature’s  simple  guise.  He  makes  love  in  the 
drawing-room.  His  heroines  are  all  town 
ladies,  dressed  by  court  tire-women  in  the 
newest  mode  from  Madame  Deville’s.  They 
are  opera-haunters,  ballet-dancers,  and  figu¬ 
rantes.  In  satire  his  excellence  consists  in 
hitting — as  a  pugilist  would  say — the  vani¬ 
ties,  ignorance,  and  vulgarisms  of  high  life, 
and  the  inanities  of  great  personages.  Like 
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the  vain  regent’s  own  sword,  Moore’s  sallies 
flash  upon  the  vision,  and  wound  while  they 
playfully  wave  in  mere  show  of  warfare. 
Contempt  was  never  so  gracefully  concealed 
under  one  of  Stultz’s  best-cut  garments. 
George  IV.  was  painfully  alive  to  it ;  and 
Moore,  who  was  at  one  time  the  visitor  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  did  not  spare  him  when 
he  became  regent,  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  Whigs.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  latter  | 
asked  him  if  he  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Moore, 
the  author  of  “  Zeluco,”  w  hen  Moore  re¬ 
plied,  “  No,  sir ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  grocer  in 
Dublin !” 

It  is  no  small  merit  to  have  contributed  so 
much  as  he  has  done  to  the  stock  of  human 
enjoyment.  A  distinguished  individual  in 
society  said  he  could  not  tell  how  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  Scott  for  the  delightful  for¬ 
getfulness  of  his  ailments  which  “  Waverley” 
had  caused,  while  perusing  that  work  upon 


a  sick-bed.  Something  similar  may  be  said 
of  the  works  of  Moore,  whether  serious  or 
witty  ;  in  which  latter  style  he  has  not  been 
approached  since  the  days  of  Sheridan  and 
Wolcot,  although  he  resembles  neither  of 
those  cotemporaries  in  early  life.  This  gifted 
person  has  now  completed  his  seventieth 
year,  and  the  state  of  his  health  seems  to 
announce  that  he  has  reached  the  last  term 
of  life.  There  has  been  much  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  real  merit  of  his  poetry ;  but 
the  public  voice,  we  apprehend,  will  decide 
the  question,  and  the  “  Irish  Melodies”  more 
I  especially  will  long  survive  the  author.  In 
1  person,  w'e  have  said,  he  is  diminutive ;  but 
in  middle  age  he  arrived  at  a  full  habit  of 
body.  His  forehead  is  good,  his  eyes  dark, 
nose  prominent,  the  reverse  of  aquiline  ;  the 
character  of  mouth  good-humored,  and  some¬ 
what  voluptuous ;  and  the  stamp  of  the 
whole  person  decidedly  Irish. 
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The  follow’ing  narrative  is  given  in  a  late 
letter  to  the  Semaphore  of  Marseilles  ; — 

“  A  few  years  ago,  a  Greek  girl  of  un¬ 
common  beauty  was  married  to  Mr.  Melin- 
ger,  an  English  physician  residing  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  he  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  Several  children  were  borne  of 
this  marriage,  which,  to  all  appearances, 
seemed  likely  to  continue  a  happy  one. 
Thanks  to  his  profession  and  to  his  distin¬ 
guished  merits,  Mr.  Melinger  received  fre¬ 
quent  visits  from  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  empire,  and  among  others  from  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Fethi-Pasha,  now  son-in-law  of  the 
Sultan.  It  would  appear  that  the  doctor 
having  discovered  the  existence  of  an  intrigue 
between  this  gentleman  and  his  wife,  re¬ 
solved  upon  quitting  Constantinople,  and 
taking  the  guilty  one  over  to  England,  but 
the  Greek  refused  to  submit,  doubtless  al- 
r»‘ady  bent  upon  other  schemes,  for  she 
soon  after  obtained  a  divorce,  and  abandoned 
her  children  and  her  husband.  After  her  di¬ 
vorce,  the  connection  of  Madame  Melinger 
with  Fethi-Pasha  was  but  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  But  she  shortly  accomplished  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mehemet  Pasha,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of  Bel¬ 
grade  ;  and  in  order  the  more  entirely  to 
captivate  this  distinguished  personage,  she 
became  a  Mussulman — a  circumstiince  which 


immediately  induced  the  enamored  Pasha 
to  take  her  with  him  to  his  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  finally,  to  make  her  his  wife 
Although  greatly  attached  to  his  wife,  Me- 
hemet’s  happiness  Avas  not  complete,  as 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  their  union 
w’ould  be  sterile.  Accordingly,  he  one  day 
ventured  a  kind  of  reproach  to  his  wife  on 
the  subject,  who  immediately  replied  with  a 
smile,  “  Is  this  the  cause  of  your  dejection, 
my  lord  ?  why  did  you  not  mention  it 
sooner?’  ‘How  so?’  ‘Would  you  .pre¬ 
fer  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?’  ‘  A  boy  by  all  means.” 
‘You  shall  have  one.’  After  a  short  in¬ 
terval,  the  crafty  Greek  feigned  to  be  in  the 
condition  her  lord  desired,  while  every  means 
were  employed  prudently  to  exile  him  from 
his  wife’s  apartment.  The  blindness  of  his 
[)assion  rendered  this  an  easy  task,  nor  did  a 
doubt  cross  his  mind  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
the  infant  presented  to  him,  which  he  named 
Belgrade  Bey,  and  the  town  showed  itself 
duly  sensible  of  its  sponsorial  honors  by  the 
most  splendid  rejoicings.  A  short  time  af- 
terwai  ds  his  Excellency,  Mehemet  Pasha,  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  subsequently 
appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
in  London.  But  previous  to  his  departure 
he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  have 
another  boy,  a  brother  and  companion  for  the 
beloved  Belgrade.  His  happiness,  he  said. 
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would  not  be  completed  unless  he  had  two 
fine  children  almost  of  the  same  age,  of 
whose  future  career  he  already  formed  the 
most  brilliant  anticipations.  As  she  had 
done  in  the  first  instance,  his  wife  replied, 
‘You  shall  have  one.’  ‘Impossible!’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  husband,  at  first  astounded. 

‘  As  truly  as  Mahomet  is  our  prophet.’ 
‘Well,’  replied  Mehemet,  ‘God  is  great! 
and  it  was  thus  that  you  announced  my 
first-born.’  At  the  end  of  a  month  she 
again  declared  herself  enclente,  aiui  the 
Pasha  was  the  most  delighted  of  men  ;  but 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  set  out  for  Londf)n, 
and  his  wife  was  left  at  Constantinople  to 
complete  her  accouchement.  This  was  all 
the  Greek  desired,  and  using  the  symc  means 
as  before,  she  presented  <me  fine  morning  to 
her  assembled  slaves,  and  to  a  few  persmis 
of  her  husband’s  family,  a  fine  child  of  the 
male  sex,  who  received  the  name  of  Usnud 
Bey.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the 
child  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  sent,  by  order 
of  the  piiysicians,  to  Pera,  under  the  care  of 
its  governess.  Pera,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  inhabited  by  the 
mercantile  community  and  by  the  European 
Ambassadors.  Us  air  is  purer  than  that  of 
the  city,  and,  accordingly,  young  I'snud  was 
soon  brought  back  in  perfect  health  by  his 
governess — the  same  woman  who  hat!  [jer- 
formed  the  office  of  nurse  at  the  birth  ofiiel- 
grade.  Singularly  enough,  however,  an  old 
black  eunuch,  who  had  brought  up  the  Pasha, 
possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and  managed 
his  entire  household,  could  by  no  means  re¬ 
cognize  Usnud  Bey  in  the  child  which  was 
tlius  brought  back,  and  in  the  presence  of 
several  slaves  said  to  his  mistress,  ‘  Well, 
my  lady,  if  that  child  be  Usnud  Bey,  he  has 
become  singularly  alien'd  by  his  sojourn  at 
Pera,  among  the  infidels.’  The  mother  re- 
maincd  silent,  and  carried  off  the  child, 
directing  a  fierce  glance  at  the  eunuch. 
Doubt  had  established  itself,  however,  in  the 
old  man’s  mind ;  moreover,  he  had  long 
been  enlightened  -with  respect  to  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  doings  ;  he  knew'  the  whole  history  of 
Belgrade  Bey,  and  the  reason  he  had  not 
mentioned  it  to  his  master  w'as,  that  at  the 
time  he  discovered  the  trick  the  Pasha  laid 
already  grown  fond  of  the  little  being  w  hom 
he  believed  to  be  his  son,  and  the  eunuch 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  undeceive  him. 
But  tw'o  supposititious  children  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  the  impudent  substitution  of 
another  child  to  the  one  w'hich  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  legitimate  offspring,  formed  a 
complication  of  knaverj'  of  which  the  indig- 
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nant  old  man  refused  to  render  himself  an 
accomplice  by  remaining  longer  inactive.  He 
betook  himself  to  Pera,  and  proceeding  step 
by  step  in  his  investigations  w'ith  that  cau¬ 
tious  prudence  and  insinuating  artifice  so 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  East,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  inmates  of  the  harem,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquiring  positive  evidence  of  the 
death  of  the  veritable  Usnud  Bey,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  a  child  of  the  same  age,  pur¬ 
chased  of  parents  in  the  low  est  grade  of  life. 
Tlie, eunuch  then  returned,  and,  pointing  to 
the  pretended  Usnud  Bey,  said  to  his  mis¬ 
tress,  ‘  Madame,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  send 
that  child  back  to  his  father — Mossul,  the 
fisherman.  1  know'  all.’  At  these  w'ords 
the  woman  bi'came  livid,  and  left  him,  saying, 

‘  It  is  w'ell.’ 

“  Shortly  before  the  time  of  afternoon 
prayer  she  sent  for  the  eunuch,  and  was  told 
tluit  he  was  taking  a  bath.  No  sooner  did 
she  hear  this  than  her  prf)ject  was  immedi¬ 
ately  formed.  The  old  man,  as  we  have  Said, 
was  governor  of  the  Pasha’s  household,  and 
iLs  such  occupied  a  sumptuous  apartment,  to 
which  a  bath-room  was  attached  for  his  pri¬ 
vate  use ;  it  was  here  that  his  mistress 
sought  him  out.  Th<^  eunuch  was  attended 
by  two  slaves  ;  she  dismissed  them  with  an 
imperious  gesture,  and  remained  alone  with 
the  old  man.  ‘You  were  detennined  to  find 
it  out  then  T  she  said.  ‘  Yes,  and  I  did  find 
it  out.’  ‘  To  whom  have  you  spoken  about 
what  you  discovered  ?’  ‘  To  no  one  yet,  but 

I  shall  write  to  my  master.’  ‘  llow'  much 
do  you  want  to  hold  your  tongue  ?’  ‘No¬ 
thing,  [  am  det<*rmined  to  speak.’  ‘  And  to 
w  rite  ?’  ‘  Yes,  I  mean  to  write.’  ‘  Then 

take  that  to  seal  your  letter  with !’  At  these 
words  she  threw  a  noose  round  the  neck  of 
the  wretched  old  man,  and  commenced 
strangling  him.  The  eunuch  was  feeble,  and 
taken  by  surprise,  could  offer  but  little  resis¬ 
tance.  He  struggled  in  vain ;  his  assassin 
continued  to  draw  the  fatal  noose  tighter  and 
tighter  still,  and  as  she  redoubled  her  efforts, 
she  exclaimed  with  the  rage  of  a  fury,  ‘  Ah ! 
you  wanted  to  know'  all — you  shall  know' 
more  than  you  bargained  for  !  You  sought 
for  light,  did  you?  here’s  eternal  darkness 
for  you  !  Now'  w  rite  to  your  master !  wTite, 
old  fool !’  At  the  vociferations  of  the  [issassin 
and  the  groans  of  the  victim,  one  of  the 
slaves  returned  into  the  apartment,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  horrible  scene,  rushed  out 
and  began  crying  all  over  the  house.  A 
courier  was  then  immediately  despatched  to 
London,  to  apprise  Mehemet  Pasha  of  the 
fatal  occurrence.” 
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